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It is with an almost compelling sense of 
the fitness of the selection that we have 
made M. Camille Flammarion, standing 
by his great telescope at Juvisy, France, our frontis- 
piece for: this month. His observatory—as are 
Schiaparelli’s at Milan, the Lick under Professor 
Holden’s direction on Mt. Washington, California, 
that of Harvard University in Peru, and various 
others elsewhere—is at this'time engaged with un- 
flagging diligence night after night in studying our 
brilliant neighbor Mars, which is now at its point of 
nearest approach to our earth. Flammarion’s daring 
imagination has bade us hope that we may at some 
early day communicate with the inhabitants of Mars. 
Of all the planetsin our system, Mars is the one whose 
conditions most nearly resemble our own. The 
scientists now write familiarly of the Mars geog- 
raphy, discuss the characteristics of the climate, and 
even go so far as to tell us that the Marsians are hay- 
ing a particularly hot, dry summer this year, result- 
ing in the melting of the polar snows to a degree 
hardly ever noticed before. M. Flammarion has 
written several letters, notably those that have ap- 
peared in the New York Herald, defending very ar- 
dently the claims of the astronomers who have been 
most successful in finding out about Mars. Thus far, 
Schiaparelli is the special authority. His map of the 
surface of the planet, made fifteen years ago, is 
deemed one of the triumphs of modern astronomy. 
The feature of it that excites the most wonder and 
controversy is the system of so-called ‘‘ double canals.” 
M. Flammarion suggests that it may be as erroneous 
for us to explain the origin of what seem to be great 
rectilinear water-courses upon any theory of nature’s 
unaided workings, as it would be for the men of Mars, 
viewing our world, to attempt to account for railway 
lines as natural phenomena. The spectroscope has 
taught enough as to the materials that Mars is made 
of, and the atmosphere that surrounds it, to add plau- 
sibility to the notion that sentient beings, comparable 
with those of our own planet, may inhabit it. The 
men who come forward to scoff most loudly at the 
idea of our ever knowing anything about Mars and 
its people are not the bright and wise men, but 
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rather the stupid and foolish ones. The wise men are 
not all so buoyant and talkative as Flammarion, 
but they feel, with mingled sensations of hope and 
awe, that they may perchance be standing upon the 
threshold of discoveries that will be tantamount to 
the invasion of new worlds of knowledge and truth. 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD S. HOLDEN, 
Director of the Lick Observatory, California. 


As to the Mars question, Sir Francis Galton, F.R.S., 
and F.G.S., who is no enthusiastic Frenchman or 
Italian, but a sober English astronomer, charged with 
the chairmanship of Her Majesty’s Royal Observatory 
at Kew, has written to the London Times proposing a 
plan by which with a set of huge mirrors we may 
flash signal beams of sunlight that would be visible 
to the inhabitants of the other planet if they were in 
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possession of as good 
telescopes as the one 
on Mount Washing- 
ton. Meanwhile, the 
scientific world. is 
waiting to know what 
Professor Holden and 
his associates may add 
to our knowledge of 
the planet. The Lick 
telescope, far more 
powerful than any 
that existed fifteen 
years ago, is expected 
to make many impor- 
tant additions to the gee: ee 
stock of Schiaparelli’s [7 ete 
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information. 
supposed that we are 
upon the immediate 
eve of any discovery that will actually prove the in- 
habitancy of Mars; but even Professor Holden, who 
discourages scientific sensationalism, is of opinion 
that we may within a generation have at least learned 
absolutely whether or not Mars is fit for inhabitancy. 
But it is not in the realms of material space alone 
that our modern scientists are seeking new worlds. 
The exploration of the so-called ‘ occult” realms of 
psychic phenomena was never before so earnestly 
and hopefully pursued. And it is because M. Flam- 
marion is as ardent in psychical research as in 
astronomical studies that he seems so peculiarly to 
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typify the current feeling in all circles of thought 
and inquiry that we are soon to conquer and definitely 
annex some regions of ‘‘ the unknown” that men are 
now beginning to explore with system and determina- 
tion. Those who are interested in this old-new study 
of mind and spirit will find the opening pages of our 
‘* Leading Articles of the Month” most strikingly il- 
lustrative of a certain trend of thought now observ- 
able in our own country as well as in England and’ 
France. The entertaining account also given in this 
number of Miss Bentley’s recent exploits at a seance 
with the Czar and other royalties touches one phase of 
that vaguely apprehended psychic force which begins 
to manifest itself in so many suggestive ways to the 
aroused spirit of inquiry. Summing up the steps by 
which modern knowledge has made inroads upon the 
realms of the hitherto unknown, and quoting Herbert 
Spencer’s dictum that ‘‘ any kind of molecules are 
affected in a special manner by molecules of the same 
kind, though situated in the most distant regions of 
space,” M. Flammarion concludes that “ it requires 
but one step more for the admission that psychical 
communications may be established between an in- 
habitant of Mars and an inhabitant of the earth.” 


__ But while the philosophers and scientists 

yh gl are wondering why the Marsians “ gemi- 
nate” their canals, and are trying to an- 

alyze the stuff that dreams are made of, the prac- 
tical reformers are struggling, some desperately and 
blindly, others cheerfully and with strong hopes, to 
remedy social wrongs and inequalities. This num- 
ber of THE REVIEW presents some striking pictures 
and contrasts, in its delineation of different trends in 
what we may, without exaggeration, call the existing 
social revolution. Mr. Stead’s vivid sketch of the 
French anarchist and extremist Louise ‘Michel, writ- 
ten in appreciation of her honesty and unworldly de- 
votion to her social ideals, is the more impressive 
when read in conjunction with the thrilling story of 
Kate Marsden’s heroic mission to the outcast lepers of 
Siberia. The ‘‘ King’s Daughter” and the “‘ Priestess 














of Pity and Despair” are both moved by a self-abne- 
gating love of humanity, and a zeal for the cause of 
the suffering and the poor that counts no cost. The 
Homestead strike brings to the front in its most 
thrilling incident the anarchist assassin Berkman, 
who would show by his deeds how great he deems 
the wrongs inflicted upon the laboring classes and 
what a veritable reign of terror he would choose to 
inaugurate for the social improvement. On the other 
hand, the great New South Wales strikes have given 
the world a type of a wholly different kind of 
reformer in the person of the Hon. Andrew Curran, 
LL.D., who, as chairman of a public commission to 
investigate industrial conflicts and to recommend a 
practical remedy for them, has drawn a report so 
wise and just in its terms that every one of the eight 
capitalists and eight workingmen who were his col- 
leagues on the commission have fully concurred in 
every paragraph and clause of the document. We 
earnestly recommend our article on Dr. Curran’s 
report to the careful attention of American reform- 
ers, legislators and seekers after social justice and 
peace. Dr. Curran and Kate Marsden represent 
practical Christianity striving to remedy wrongs and 
to improve social conditions through faith in the 
essential principles of love and human brotherhood. 
Louise Michel and Alexander Berkman represent the 
spirit of social regeneration and progress in a per- 
verted and maddened phase, wherein vengeance and 
despair have taken the place of every wholesome and 
uplifting principle. 


But let it not be thought that all the worst 
enemies of a peaceful social evolution and 
progress are “in the tents of the anarchists. 
The high-handed outrages that have been perpetrated 
by some of the men who find shelter in the entrenched 
camp of corporate monopoly are more detrimental to 
the public peace and welfare than all the threats of 
the extreme socialists and all the crazy performances 
in the name of anarchy. It is the business of the 
State to assert its dignity and to bring both sets of 
disturbers into subordination. Everybody can see 
that strikers are wrong, not only when they resort to 
arson and murder, but when they resort to any form 
of trespass or violence or compulsion, whether phy- 
sical or moral. But preaching to strikers against a 
resort to extreme measures is about as silly as it is 
futile. A strike is essentially a war; and war, as 
General Sherman was wont to say, is hell. Wars 
and strikes will never be brought under rules and 
regulations that will transform them into Sunday- 
school picnics. President McLeod, of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, announced complacently during the 
progress of the switchmen’s strike at Buffalo that 
the railway companies were not giving much concern 
to the question how great would be the losses arising 
from the burning of loaded freight cars and the de- 
struction of property ; for, having called upon the 
public authorities to protect them and their property, 
all losses would have to be paid by the State. More- 
over, the State must pay the heavy bills for extra 
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forces of policemen and sheriffs, and for the large 
bodies of troops called to the scene of disturbance and 


kept there. But surely if the State must be at so 
much trouble and expense to abate the destructive 
riots which have somehow arisen as a result of the 
manner in which certain railways deal with their 
employees, the State might well insist upon going 
somewhat into the merits of the controversy. There 
ought to have been no strikes in the Buffalo railway 
yards. The public ought to have been protected 
from such a calamity. As a secondary—not a pri- 
mary—consideration, the railway corporations ought - 
also to have had protection against the property losses 
inevitably resulting from a strike. What is not less 
important, the switchmen ought to have had such an 
opportunity for a hearing and a judgment upon their 
alleged grievances as would have removed all excuse 
for striking, and would, therefore, have made such 
an occurrence practically impossible. 


Fresh The new labor troubles have simply 
Arguments for given a stronger emphasis to the doc- 
Arbitration. tyines of conciliation and arbitration 
under State auspices that were laid down by THE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS last month. Those doctrines 
are eminently applicable to great transportation cor- 
porations. An official arbitration, whose award shall 
be made obligatory under certain carefully defined 
conditions, would be perfectly feasible and justifiable 
in view of the new conditions prevailing in the com- 
mercial and industrial world.. But if our law-makers 
are afraid to venture upon that precise piece of 
ground, they might at least be brought to the point 
of establishing State boards of arbitration which 
would be set in motion at the request of one party in 
a dispute and whose findings would simply have ef- 
fect through the moral force of public opinion. The 
great point to be gained is the existence of a well- 
constituted, permanent State board of conciliation, 
which can be promptly called into action. If the 
corporations are more afraid than the labor unions of 
so just and fair a remedy as arbitration, we have only 
to remark that the discerning public may draw its 
own inferences and act accordingly. The rights of 
privaté business corporations are in no great danger 
at present. The rights and the supreme dignity of 
the State itself are what chiefly need attention and 
reinforcement. When the corporations concerned in 
the anthracite coal conspiracy—one of the most gigan- 
tic crimes of this century—so treat their employees 
that the men feel it necessary to take all the painful 
risks of a strike, the great body of plain citizens who 
pay taxes and support the State may well ask if 
something is not radically wrong that they should be 
required to pay millions for the maintenance of an army 
to protect from their exasperated employees these very 
corporations that are abusing their corporate powers to 
rob the public. It is a grave charge that the switch- 


men make when they assert that the railway author- 
ities themselves burned the cars at Buffalo to make 
an excuse for having thousands of State troops called 
out, and to divert sympathy from the strikers. But 
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the American people have had their chance to study 
corporation methods and strike methods in these past 
years ; and the impartial moralist, staking the safety 
of his soul upon his speaking the truth without fear 
or favor, would probably be compelled to declare that 
strikers’ methods were preferable. Do we then make 
one jot of concession in favor of dynamite, assassina- 
tion, or any form of violence whatsoever in the 
interest of organized labor? Certainly not. We 
would merely give the strongest possible emphasis to 
the necessity that the State should dominate both 
forms of association with a firm hand. The presence 
of the New York State Board of Arbitration at Buf- 
alo in the middle of August was a sorry spectacle.. 
At that time those gentlemen should have been in 
authoritative possession of the situation, with the 
whole commonwealth back of then. But nobody was 
mean enough to do them reverence, although they 
were trying their best to effect a conciliation. The 
railroad officials were men of swelling importance, 
the labor leaders were magnified in the public eye, 
and the strutting militia officers cast shadows of 
heroic size. But the State Board of Arbitration was 
practically ignored. That board should have had 
such powers conferred upon it by law that it could 
have brought order out of confusion in an hour. If 
it had been constituted with an adequate authority, 
there would have been no strike. When the common- 
wealth awakes to an appreciation of the fact that it is 
greater than the railway corporations it creates and 
greater than the labor associations it permits, it will 
suppress these disturbances in their very inception by 
providing a tribunal clothed with authority. 


The dastardly attack upon the life of Mr. 


Fundamental ‘ 
Remedies Frick, though nobody of sense was for a 
Needed. 


moment disposed to think it an affair in 
which the Homestead strikers were implicated, could 
but have occasioned a reaction that hurt their cause, 
already so hopelessly injured by their own riotous 
excesses. The long occupation of Homestead by 
large bodies of troops will have cost the State of 
Pennsylvania an immense sum. In four States the 
grave disorders produced by labor troubles have 
lately necessitated the employment of large bodies 
of troops—more than 20,000 in the aggregate. To 
conclude, however, that iron-workers in Pennsylva- 
nia, railway employees in New York and miners in 
Idaho and Tennessee areso many great groups of revo- 
tionary socialists and enemies of public order would 
be to assume altogether too much. The State must 
consider causes as well as effects. In Tennessee the 
remarkable uprising of the miners to stamp out, once 
and for all, the odious system of the leasing of con- 
victs to private contractors, who use them in compe- 
tition with free labor, was morally chargeable against 
the State itself for its culpability in maintaining so 
objectionable a penal system. One wrong does not 
justify another ; but one wrong frequently affords a 
lucid explanation for another. The Tennessee miners 


had a grievance, and the State has now to pay the 
cost of a huge row of its own provoking. 


The calling 
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out of troops against citizens is an appalling misfort- 
une and calamity. But we must continue to witness 
these local wars until the State faces existing indus- 
trial conditions with courage and intelligence, and 
provides peaceful remedies for the grievances that 
now lead to violence. Riots must be suppressed at 
any cost, and the supremacy of the State must be 
maintained. But eventually the State must turn 
from the outward symptoms to a treatment of the 
deeper causes, 


Th It is all very well to talk of individual. 
“‘ Anti-Option” rights, of the freedom of contract, of the 

sie value of competition, and of other ele- 
mentary principles. But it is not so well to ignore 
the revolutionized conditions under which such prin- 
ciples have to work. New problems may require 
new solutions. As we reasoned last month, federated 
capital and federated labor make possible a sort of 
conflict that can only'be averted by some such new 
remedy as official arbitration. In like manner, may 


it not be possible that the huge excrescence on legiti- 
mate trade, known as “short-selling” or dealing in 
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United States Senator from Minnesota. 
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«‘ futures” and “options,” may justly and wisely be 
subject to official remedy? Selling limitless quanti- 
ties of wheat or cotton that the seller does not possess 
and that the buyer does not expect to receive, is a 
comparatively new thing under the sun. It subjects 
the market for staples to the most capricious fluctua- 
tions, and envelops that most fundamental and con- 
servative of avocations, agriculture, in anew and inju- 
rious atmosphere of chance. The farmer has come to 


regard the moves of the plungers on the Board of 


Trade as of more concern to him than either careful 
husbandry or favoring skies. Knowing when the 
‘‘corner” is going to break, and therefore knowing 
when to sell, has come to be the chief thing in the art 
of agriculture in many a farmer’s mind. We were 
told some months ago, and credibly, how pervasive 
and ruinous was that form of gambling that the 
Louisiana lottery had propagated broadcast through- 
out the country. But, after all, what a small affair 
has the Louisiana lottery been, considered as a gam- 
bling institution, when compared with the ‘‘ bucket 
shop” and Board of Trade ‘‘ operations,” that have 
consisted of nothing more legitimate in a business 
sense than is roulette or any other game of chance! 
When the widespread harm that results from this 
new form of gambling is viewed in all its bearings, 
one must conclude that public morals demand its 
discouragement to the utmost possible extent. There 
are phases of its economic bearings that are more diffi- 
cult to understand. That it is, in its general results, 
financially detrimental to agriculture, may be de- 
clared without hesitation. But whether, as has been 
strongly asserted, it results in an average depression 
of prices is a distinct question. Senator Washburn 
boldly insists that it does have such an effect ; and in 
his great speech of July 11, he presented an impres- 
sive array of statistics and illustrative materials to 
enforce his argument. At least he has shown beyond 
‘all hope of successful contradiction that dealing in 
options has come to be a gigantic evil, and that it is 
_ distinguishable, as such, from legitimate sales for 
future delivery, made by persons who are, essentially 
or potentially, the specific owners of that which they 
assume to dispose of. The ‘‘ Anti-Option bill” which 
has borne Mr. Washburn’s name in the Senate and 
Mr. Hatch’s in the House,’ is a measure which in- 
tends to exterminate ‘‘ option” and “future” trading 
by subjecting it to a heavy United States tax. It ap- 
plies to cotton, wheat, hops, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
pork, lard and bacon. It has been subjected to a 
strong fire of criticism in Congress and outside of it; 
and, of course, so important and so novel a proposi- 
tion cannot be too thoroughly debated. As matters 
stand, it failed at the last-moment to reach a final 
vote in the Senate, the House having passed it June 
6; but Senator Washburn succeeded in having its 
consideration fixed for the opening day of the session 
next December, and there is a strong probability that 
it will become a law. The most formidable argu- 
ments against it are the technical ones, touching the 
constitutionality of the taxing power that it evokes. 
But there are precedents to meet those argu- 
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ments; and the attempt to defeat the bill on the 
ground that fictitious dealing in staples is somehow 
advantageous to producers and to legitimate com- 
merce, has not shown good staying qualities. Tle 
agricultural press and the various representatives of 
the producing interests, it should be added, support 
the bill with practical unanimity. It was to be ex- 
pected that the “operators” on produce exchanges 
would condemn the measure. 


What Does the As yet the People’s party, vigorously as 
People’s Party it has thrown itself into the campaign, 


os has not quite succeeded in making the 


general mass of citizens—those at least who are 
remote from its ‘‘ storm centers ”—understand what 
areits more essential and practical tenets. Its arraign- 
ments of these degenerate times .are veritable jere- 
miads ; but its programme of reconstruction is appre- 
hended only vaguely. Itis a pity that the People’s 
party could not import a John Burns or a Sidney 
Webb to formulate for it a clean-cut, working pro- 
gramme. Itis vain to point to the party’s Omaha 
platform, for that document lays out work enough to 
keep any one party busy for twenty or thirty years. 
What does the party propose to do at once, if suc- 
cessful? That is the question. It needs a great, 
practical statesman, awake to the new possibilities of 
the day and age, able to set reforms in the right 
order of succession and to rescue things essential 
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from things trivial. It is possible that Judge Gresham 
could have supplied the new party with a taking plan 
of campaign. But all the various rumors that have 
gained curreney to the effect that Judge Gresham 
would come out in public speeches as a supporter of 
Mr. Weaver have been meet with subsequent denials. 
The People’s party has fought its great initial battle 
of the season in the Alabaina State election, and the 
returns have been in favor of the regular Democratic 
ticket. But the Alliance men make charges of whole- 
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sale fraud, and claim that the victory was fairly 
theirs. It is not possible to pass any intelligent judg- 
ment upon the merits of the case from the distance of 
New York. It is, however, plain enough that the 
new party has become a very serious factor in South- 
ern politics. 

As regards the Republican and Democratic 
parties, the campaign up to the latter days 
of August had taken on no very inspiring 
aspects. The decisions of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
New York courts, in condemnation of gerrymander- 
ing reapportionments, had furnished a text for the 
political moralists on the one side, and the great in- 
dustrial and transportation strikes had been seized 
upon as furnishing good campaign material by the 
apostles of the other side. The practical politicians 
of Republican‘sm seemed to arise every morning for 
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the sole purpose of asking one another if Mr. Platt 
had been placated ; and the practical politicians on 
the Democratic side in like manner were concerning 
themselves with the inquiry, What is Mr. Hill going 
todo? Meanwhile, Mr. Cleveland was calmly fishing 
in his chosen retirement at Buzzard’s Bay, and Mr. 
Harrison was fishing with equal ardor in vacation re- 
tirement at Loon Lake, in the Adirondacks. Chair- 
man Carter, of the Republican National Committee, 
was ready thrice daily to oblige the reporters with 


' general predictions of the most buoyant and hopeful 


kind, while Chairman Harrity, of the Democratic 
National Committee, was no less obliging in the ex- 
pression of his entire confidence in the certainty of 
an overwhelming Democratic victory. The amenities 
of life had thus far been singularly well observed on 
both sides, and, in short, it was hard to believe that 
there could be much hard and bitter campaigning be- 
fore October 1. Both parties have been more fearful 
of the inroads of the Farmers’ Alliance and Peoples’ 
party than they have cared to admit. The Repub- 
licans have been somewhat embarrassed by differ- 
ences of opinion upon the question of a federal elec- 
tion law (the so-called Force bill issue), and the 
Democrats have undoubtedly suffered embarrassment 
through a disagreement between their moderate pro- 
tectionist wing and their radical free-trade wing. 


The Monetary Conference, which is ex- 
pected to meet in October in one of the 
continental cities, will be regarded with 
the liveliest interest by a great number of people in 
this country, and its results will also be awaited with 
more concern by the world at large than has ever 
been bestowed upon any previous gathering of a sim- 
ilar nature. The great depression in the price of sil- 
ver has wrought the severest inconvenience to trade 
and finance in India, which is a silver-using country, 
and has. also exercised a most depressing and disturb- 
ing influence in the business affairs of Mexico and the 
South American states. If silver could be restored to 
a full and free place as a money metal of equal stand- 
ing with gold, through an international agreement, 
there would probably result almost immediately a 
very decided quickening of the world’s trade. What- 
ever may be the result of the Conference, our govern- 
ment has done an expedient and creditable thing in 
proposing and securing such an international discus- 
sion. The five gentlemen whom President Harrison 
has named as the American representatives at the 
Conference are regarded in all quarters as consti- 
tuting a very able and acceptable delegation. They 
are Senator Allison, of Iowa, Senator Jones. of Nevada, 
Ex-Governor McCreery, of Kentucky, now a member 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. H. W. Cannon, 
president of the Chase National Bank of New York and 
formerly Controller of the Currency, and President 
Francis A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who has been the foremost of our Ameri- 
can writers upon monetary science and one of the 
leading exponents of the doctrine of international bi- 
metallism. The silver question is having no place 
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whatever in the pending political campaign as be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic parties. Sen- 
ator Carlisle of Kentucky, who had been accounted a 
sympathizer with the Western and Southern leniency 
toward the demand for the free coinage of cheap sil- 
ver dollars, has written a letter in which he pro- 
nounces himself in the most unambiguous way as op- 
posed to all such proposals. His letter is highly sig- 
nificant of the sober second thought that has begun 
to prevail ; and it may be safely asserted that the free 
silver epidemic has already spent its force. The best 
statesmen and most influential politicians of both par- 
ties are upon exactly the same ground. They are in 
favor of international bi-metallism, and want no coin- 
age of silver in the United States that shall not be so 
safeguarded as to keep our gold, silver, and paper 
money freely interchangeable, one dollar being ‘as 
good as another dollar.” 


The exceptional heat which all parts of 
the country have been compelled to 
endure this summer subjected Congress 
to a very severe ordeal during the closing weeks of 
the long session, which had continued through eight 
months. <A review of the deeds of the Fifty-second 
Congress must be deferred until next March, when 
the second and. final session will have had opportunity 
to complete the business left unfinished by the first. 
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Judged by the measures which have become enacted 
into law, the recent session has been one of compara- 
tive inactivity. The Democratic majority in the 
House was too large to be effectively managed, and 
the Republican control of the Senate and the White 
House naturally affected the Democratic sense of 
responsibility for legislation. It should be remem- 
bered that in the preceding Congress the Republi- 
cans had clear sailing and were enabled to place upon 
the statute books an extraordinary number of meas- 
ures of importance. The principal achievement of 
the new House has been its successful resistance of 
the temptation to concur in the Senate’s Free-Silver 
bill. Its principal embarrassment and humiliation 
will have grown out of its inability to keep its 
promises of sweeping reduction in the volume of 
appropriations. In the face of very widely advertised 
promises to hold the year’s expenditures down to the 
sum of about $400,000,000, the amount has consider- 
ably exceeded $500,000,000, and is materially greater 
than the correspénding total appropriated by the 
Republican majority two years ago, at that time so 
lavishly denounced by the Democrats. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that much of the increased 
volume of national expenditure voted by the Demo- 
crats of the Fifty-second Congress has been made 
necessary by the pension laws, and other measures 
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calling for large sums of money, which were adopted 
by the preceding Republican Congress. The people 
of the United States, if we are able to judge at all of 
the prevailing public sentiment, would have pre- 
ferred that the Democratic economists should not 
have emphasized their retrenchment ideas so severely 
against the shipbuilding policy of the friends of our 
new navy. Nevertheless, the unsparing scrutiny to 
which every proposal for the granting of public 
money was subjected by Mr. Holman and his foilow- 
ers in their policy of economical expenditure, has had 
wholesome effects. 






eien for The last days of the session were ren- 
the dered notably exciting by a great contest 
World's Fair. over the proposition to lend $5,000,000 to 
the Columbian World’s Fair. The majority of the 
























members were liberally disposed toward a project 
whose success so intimately concerns every interest of 
the entire country; but the idea of a government 
loan to the World’s Fair corporation was repugnant 
to the minds of a strong minority, and filibustering 
tactics were used with a success which finally led to 
a compromise. Instead of a loan of $5,000,000, Con- 
gress finally voted a downright gift of $2,500,000. 
The money is to be paid over in the form of special 
World’s Fair souvenir half-dollars, of which the Ex- 
position Board will have at its disposal 5,000,000 
pieces. It is now an assured fact that the board will 
be able to dispose of the souvenirs for more than their 
currency value; and thus, whereas they only asked 
that the government should lend them its credit to 
the extent of $5,000,000, it is quite possible that they 
may be able to exploit the smaller sum, which comes 
as a free and final gift, in such a way as to make it 
realize very nearly the large sum originally asked as 
aloan. In spite of rumors of friction and disagree- 
ment touching the organization and working of the 
Boards and Commissions having the World’s Fair in 
charge, it should be understood that all indications 
point to an Exposition of unprecedented completeness 
and magnificence. Every loyal American should feel 
a hearty interest in making it the thats success 
of the nineteenth century. 
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One of the most notable measures of 
the recent session was the renewal of 
the Chinese exclusion act with novel 
and in some respects very drastic provisions, intended 
to make the measure effective. One of the steps req- 
uisite under the new law is the photographing of 
every Chinese person in the United States, and the 
collection of copies of the photographs in official 
hands for purposes of identification. Each China- 
man must have three photographs taken, 


Photographing 
the 


Chinamen. 
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are white men. It has been asserted that the device 
for admitting illiterates who could explain the con- 
stitution was intended to be used unfairly against 
colored men ; but of the three or four thousand voters 
who were admitted in this way, about one-half were 
actually negroes. The census shows that about 100,- 
000 white men and 37,000 colored men can read and 
write, and could therefore have been enrolled if they 
had paid the somewhat heavy poll tax at the pre- 





‘of which he is to retain one himself, while 
the other two are to be deposited with the 
public authorities. The making of the 
huge collection of Mongolian photographs 
has already begun. It is believed that this, 
taken in conjunction with the various other 
precautions of the Geary bill, will make it 
absolutely impossible to increase, from 
outside, the existing body of perhaps 110,- 
000 Chinamen now entitled to live and 
labor in the United States. It is hardly 
strange that the provisions of a law which 
seems to place a debasing stigma upon 
Chinamen should be bitterly resented by 
the Chinese government, both as needlessly 
harsh and unneighborly, and also as in con- 
travention of the spirit if not of the exact 
letter of existing treaties. 


To the discerning observer 

who tries to note the things 
of real significance in our 
political life, by far the most important 
political event of the season has been the 
recent registration in Mississippi—the first 
registration of voters under the State’s new 
constitution. The important part of the 
Mississippi constitution is that which regu- 
lates the franchise. It disqualifies those 

who are unable to read and write, and 
further excludes from the registration 
books all who have failed to pay a poll tax, 

In practice the limit of time for payment 

of this tax is so fixed as to make necessary 


Lisfranchisement 


in 
Mississippi. 











a good deal of forethought on the part of 

the citizen who does not wish to lose his 

vote. In order that the educational re- 

quirement might not work too harshly in the case 
of a class of citizens who, though unlettered, were 
not. wholly ignorant, it was provided that until 
1896 an illiterate citizen might retain his franchise 
if he were found able to explain a portion of the 
constitution of the State when read to him. Such in 
general are the terms of the new franchise system. 
Now, for the results. There are by the new census 
147,205 colored men in Mississippi who are above the 
age of 21, and there are 110,100 white men. All of 
these men under the old arrangements would be en- 
titled to vote. But the new registration, containing 
the names of all the men who will be allowed to vote 
this year, includes only 76,742 men of both races, of 
whom only 8,615 are of African descent while 68,127 
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scribed time and taken the necessary steps to secure 
registration. As the matter stands, the result has 
been the practical elimination of the majority race 
from the politics of the State, and this object has been 
achieved with marvelously little disturbance or op- 
position. We are inclined to think that the State of 
Mississippi and both races are to be congratulated. 
The colored race, though numerically possessed of a 
considerable majority, is not morally entitled to rule 
in Mississippi, because as yet it possesses a very small 
minority of the men who have the intelligence and 
capacity to rule properly. Under the circumstances, 
the test of literacy becomes a fair working rule. No 
young Mississippi negro who deserves the ballot need 
despair of obtaining it. If he is not willing to learn 
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to read and write, aid lacks the forethought to step 
up and pay his poll tax, he may well be permanently 
disfranchised. The system will encourage manly 
effort at self-improvement, and will reward those 
who are deserving. As for the white race, this plan 
will have relieved them from the fear of ignorant 
negro domination that they have felt, so that they 
can now afford themselves the unwonted luxury of 
disagreeing, and entering into different party organ- 
izations. It is be hoped that Mississippi will be en- 
couraged on all sides to give this new system a fair 
and faithful trial, avoiding everything that could be 
pronounced unjust discrimination against colored 
men, and holding both races rigidly to the terms of 
the law. Any neglect henceforth of the duty to pro- 
vide elementary education for all the children of the 
State, black as well as white, would subject Missis- 
sippi to the criticism of designedly proposing to keep 
the negroes illiterate in order to keep them from at- 
taining the franchise. The North will do well to be- 
lieve that Mississippi is intending to act for the best 
interests of the whole population of the State, and 
that under the circumstances the Mississippians were 
the best possible judges of what should be done. To 
say that the measure was adopted in the interest of 
the Democratic party is to view it superficially. On 
the contrary, it is just the kind of measure that can 
give an opposition party a permanent foothold ; for it 
removes the principal ground upon which the south- 
ern Democratic solidarity has rested. 


Canada’s OU Canadian neighbors have for some 
Canal timne maintained the practice of making 
Tolls. sharp discrimination in canal tolls in favor 

of traffic destined for Canadian ports. They are 

under treaty obligation to give to Americans the 
same privileges in the canals as are given to Cana- 
dians. In the payment of rebates they have treated 
all comers exactly alike, the discrimination being 
made not against American vessels or American citi- 
zens, but simply in favor of cargoes, whether Cana- 
dian or American, unloaded at Montreal or at other 
Canadian ports. Our government has contended that 
this is not the correct interpretation of the treaty, 
and that inasmuch as the American use of the canal 
is chiefly by vessels destined for ports on our side of 
the international line, the construction of the Cana- 
dian government practically nullifies the advantage 
that was supposedly gained by the United States in 
the treaty guaranteeing equality. Congress in July 
authorized the President, in case of Canada’s con- 
tinued refusal to accept our view, to retaliate by 
counter discriminations. After waitipg several weeks, 
the President has announced a toll upon Canadian 
traffic passing through our Sault Ste. Marie canal, 
which connects Lake Superior with Lake Huron. 

But the Canadians are themselves building a canal 

upon their own side of the Sault Ste. Marie, which 

they expect to complete next summer, and which they 
have been pushing in anticipation of their exclusion 
from our canal at that point. It would, of course, be 
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possible for the President to embarrass Canada very 
seriously, by placing an embargo upon the Canadian 
railway traffic which now passes freely through cer- 
tain portions of the United States. But any form of 
interference with the traffic of the Grand Trunk and 
Canadian Pacific systems would inconvenience por- | 
tions of our own country almost as seriously as it 
would disturb the business conditions of the Domin- 
ion. It is certainly to be hoped that this difference 
of opinion upon a matter of comparatively trifling 
import:nce may be satisfactorily adjusted without 
any resort to measures as extreme as the United 
States might easily aim at Canadian commerce. 


The New he new British Parliament has met; it 

Gladstone has driven Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour 

Ministry. and their colleagues out of office by pass- 
ing a motion of “no confidence ;” it has witnessed 
the creation of a Liberal ministry under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s premiership ; it has adjourned to meet next 
winter when it will hear Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
bill read and enter upon the great legislative battle 
that everybody anticipates. The new ministry is 
perhaps as satisfactory to the people most concerned 
as was fairly to have been expected. As the initiated 
were fully aware would be the case, Mr. John Mor- 
ley becomes Irish Secretary, Lord Rosebery takes the 
portfolio of foreign affairs that Lord Salisbury him- 
self held throughout the six years of his administra- 
tion, and Sir William Vernon Harcourt becomes 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as we should say, or Finance Minister, as the ~ 
French would term the office. The Radical wing of 
Mr. Gladstone’s supporters had hoped to see Mr. 
Henry Labouchere made Postmaster-General or given 
some other office; but they are disappointed. The 
Queen’s unwillingness to accept Mr. Labouchere as a 
minister is alleged as the reason his name was erased 
from the list originally proposed ; but no verification 
of such a rumor can be expected. Mr. Arnold Mor- 
ley, who becomes Postmaster-General, is a young and 
rising Liberal politician, and a son of the late Samuel 
Morley, the distinguished Liverpool reformer and 
philanthropist. The Irish contingent could, of course, 
have had representation in the cabinet if they had 
chosen to accept it. But Mr. Parnell taught them to 
occupy the position of independent allies, and to avoid 
anything like coalition. The English Liberals, true 
to their constitutional principles, would prefer to see 
the government of Ireland intrusted to an Irish Chief 
Secretary supported by the majority of representatives 
of Ireland. It is an anomaly and an anachronism. 
that Ireland should be governed by an English Chief 
Secretary, and that even while the Government is 
preparing a Home Rule bill for Ireland, no Irish 
Home Ruler should be admitted to the Cabinet. But 
the Irish Home Rulers will not hear of it. They re- 
fuse to listen to any suggestion of a temporary alli- 
ance which would bind them to furnish even so much 
as an Irish Jaw officer, much less a Secretary of State, 
to the Home Rule administration. 
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Mutual Distrust UXfortunately, neither the election 
Between returns nor the subsequent political 

England and treland. ..nditions indicate as complete a 

rapprochement between England and Ireland as could 

be desired for Mr. Gladstone’s purposes. The union 

of hearts is not strong enough to stand the strain of 

furnishing an Irish Chief Secretary, and that not be- 

cause of any objection on the part of England, but, 
entirely owing to the jealousy and distrust with 

which the Irish regard their English allies, and the 

dread with which the Nationalists regard the Parnell- 

ites. John Bull, it is to be feared, will not be much 

attracted toward the experiment of Home Rule, un- 

less he can see a somewhat different disposition on 

the part of the Home Rulers. To refuse to advise or 

help their English allies in governing Ireland, prac- 

tically on thetr own terms, pending the passing of a 
Home Rule bill, is to advertise the existence of a 
feeling in Ireland not conducive to the success of 
Home Rule. The rejection of all suggestions for 
placing the Irish Nationalists in control of the Irish 
Administration until the Home Rule bill is passed, is 
not of hopeful augury. Moreover, this distrust of the 
English by the Irish is somewhat justified by an analy- 
sis of the election returns in England showing that a 
considerable majority of English constituencies are 
still against Home Rule. According to the Moslem 
doctors, when the Day of Judgment draws near, the 
Angel Israfil will blow three blasts upon his trumpet. 
The first is the Blast of Consternation, the second the 
Blast of Examination; after forty vears comes the 
third—the Blast of the Resurrection. Home Rule in 
this resembles the Resurrection. At the election of 
1886 one heard the Blast of Consternation. The election 
which is just over represents the Blast of Examina- 
tion. It is to be hoped that we shall not have to wait 
forty years for the third and decisive appeal which 
will settle Home Rule. ‘The actual majority is forty. 
As the Unionist majority in 1886 was 118, this repre- 
sents a great shifting of the balance of political force. 
It is, however, insufficient to carry Home Rule. Not 
until England is converted -will Home Rule be con- 
ceded to Ireland, and at present the Englishman, al- 
though under conviction, is far from being converted. 
Not a single integer of the English vote is in favor of 
Home Rule; but, with the exception of the university 
vote, there is a remarkable progress toward that solu- 
tion. The following figures are very significant : 


Majority against Home Rule Home Rule 
in England. gain in Six 
1886, 1 Years. 

London....... 38 1i 27 
Boroughs. ..... 67 " 27 40 
Counties....... 106 28 78 
Universities.... 5 5 0 
216 71 145 


With an English majority of seventy-one 


he Appeal 
. to the hostile to Home Rule, the House of Lords 
Nations. iN} claim with much force that it has 


ample justification, both moral and constitutional, 
for insisting upon a third appeal to the constituencies 
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before consenting to so great a change. England 
remains at present in the valley of indecision. The 
other nations are for Home Rule by overwhelming 


majorities. 
Majority in favor of Home Rule: 
1886. 1892. Gain and loss. 
RIQOGIBIIG 5 5 solecta aie's coediee 14 28 14 
SUCUAAIL «35015702 oleteyeionra tte 68 57 —11 
Wales, ...sc.cs0ccvssees 16 26 «=6+10 
98 111 +138 


The United Kingdom is not yet federal- 
the Federal ized. But as Home Rule for Ireland is 
States. —_ certain either to be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by something like the Americanization of the 
British Constitution, it may be well to see how the 
result would have come out if there had been a vote 
by States or cantons. The boundaries of the States are 
necessarily somewhat vague at present, but the fol- 
lowing is a rough approximation of the way in which 
the voting went for and against Home Rule: 


For. 


The Appeal to 


Against. 


Home Counties,............ 
Lancashire........ sioveie sarttets 
WOTMRNITO : :0:0.6c eclawosecces 
Northern Counties........ ie 
Eastern Counties........... 
West Midlands 


ee ed 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


If the United Kingdom were cut up into eleven fed- 


eral States, the voting even now would be for Home 


Rule by a majority of one. 


It is obvious what scope for gerrymander- 
ing would be afforded by any attempts to 
Americanize the Constitution of the United 
Kingdom. The Conservative vote is so heavily con- 
centrated in the ‘‘ Home Counties”—which would 
only count as one State in the Union—that the Lib- 
eral preponderance elsewhere would have a dispropor- 
tionate weight in the political balance. When we 
come to the total vote cast we have some difficulty, 
owing to the fact that allowance must be made for 
the uncontested seats. The electoral statisticians are 
by no means agreed among themselves as to what 
that allowance should be, but there is a general agree- 
ment that four million odd votes were polled, and 
that the Home Rule majority is from 200,000 to 250,- 
000 votes on the total poll. Of this majority Scotland 
contributes 40,000, Ireland 230,000 and Wales 50,000. 
The English vote against Home Rule is 120,000. The 
net result, therefore, of all these calculations is that, 
whether we take the voting by the actual constitu- 
encies, or by nations, or by federal cantons, or by a 
plebiscite, there is amajority for Home Rule. Never- 


The Appeal 
to the 
Mass Vote. 


theless, Home Rule will not be carried until the En- 
glishman makes up his mind to try the experiment, 
and as any attempt to coerce him by Welsh and Irish 
votes would make him more indisposed than ever to 
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e 12775527 
Against Home Rule 2,050,342 
227,185 














sanction the change, the task to which the Liberal 
leaders have now to direct all their energies is the 
conversion of England. 


Lord Rosebery’s acceptance of the port- 

F rite oi folio of foreign affairs in Mr. Gladstone’s 
cabinet has made it necessary for him 

to abridge his activity in the municipal government 
of London, and he has therefore retired from the 
chairmanship of the London County Council. He 
has been succeeded by the former vice-chairman 
Mr. John Hutton, and Mr. Charles Harrison, one of 







































































the most active and efficient members of the council, 
becomes vice-chairman. Messrs. Hutton and Harri- 
son will, in fact, be holding positions far more im- 
portant than those occupied by several of the cabinet 
ministers. Many of the most serious problems of 
modern civilization have to be worked out in the 
world’s chief metropolis ; and it is gratifying to know 
how broad-minded, statesmanlike and above per- 
sonal reproach are the men who now rule the affairs 
of London. It is sadly otherwise in New York. The 
Street-Cleaning Department has been reorganized in 
New York and has attained to something like effi- 
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LORD ROSEBERY, 


ciency ; but the once respectable and respected De- 
partment of Public Health has now succumbed to 
political influences, 7. e. has been reorganized by the 
Tammany bosses in their own interest, with results 
that have alarmed sober citizens who know that the 
difference between a scientific and a political admin- 
istration of the sanitary service of New York means 
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LONDON’S PROPOSED NEW THOROUGHFARE. 


many thousands of lives every year, especially of little 
children. The progressive elements in the London 
Council are beginning to make some interesting re- 
forms. Last month the council decided to push for- 
ward a bill for making a much-needed improvement 


JOHN HUTTON, 


CHARLES HARRISON. 


in ways and communications. The new “ Council 
Broadway,” planted with trees and stately with new 
buildings, which it is proposed to make from St. 
Mary’s in the Strand to Holborn, will be the first of a 
much-needed series of thoroughfares from Waterloo 
Bridge to the northern railway stations. It will cost 
$10,000,000, and there will be endless trouble about 
rehousing the poor who will be left homeless, but the 
work will have to be done. Its execution is, however, 
to be made contingent upon the principle of better- 
ment being enforced, and it is to follow a measure 
making the ground landlords share with the occupiers 
in the cost of its construction. Note, in passing, two 
things—(1) that the Conservative attack on the coun- 
cil is already abandoned ; and (2) that the council has 
decided to supply its own music, finding that it can 
do it cheaper and better than by trusting to middle- 
men. 


Sir Samuel Griffith, making a virtue of 
necessity, has introduced a Home Rule 
bill for Queensland. By this arrangement 
Queensland will be split up into three provinces or 
States, each with an executive and legislature of its 
own; while over all—as Congress is over the States in 
the American Union—there will be the federal gov- 
ernment of the united provinces, which will have the 
exclusive right to levy customs duties. Thus proceeds 
the Americanizing of Australia. It is another straw 
showing the way the wind is blowing. Year by year 
it becomes increasingly evident that the normal type 
of government to which the English-speaking man 
everywhere gravitates is that of the American federal 
system, not that of the British Empire. Indeed, the 
only question nowadays is how long it will be before 
the mother country herself bows to inevitable destiny 
and remodels her domestic institutions on American 
lines. 


Home Rule 


i 
Queensland. 


It is difficult for outsiders to know ex- 
actly the meaning of the South Ger- 
man demonstrations in favor of the 
ex-Chancellor. Therecan be no doubtas to their hearti- 
ness, nor as to the misgiving with which they are 
regarded at Berlin. According to a writer in the 
Contemporary Review, the Germans are beginning to 


The 
Bismarck 
Demonstrations. 
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turn anxiously to the old veteran, being more and 
more dismayed at the spectacle of Prince Flibberty- 
Gibbet on the throne. Bismarck is evidently in- 
censed against the government, and in order to make 
his wrath felt is attempting to rally what may be 
described as a Protestant German party. Itis not 
without a smile that we read of Prince Bismarck’s 
enthusiastic parliamentaryism. ‘‘ He urged his coun- 
trymen to strive to produce a strong parliamentary 
majority, so as to prevent absolutism or government 
by bureaucracy.” It probably needs an ex-absolute 
dictator and supreme bureaucrat to organize a par- 
liamentary opposition in Germany. It would be odd 
if the Prince in opposition may crown his career by 
making Germany as free as he has already made her 
great. 


The news from Uganda continues to be 
perplexing. Captain Lugard appears to 
have succeeded in establishing a strong 
position among the wreck of the population, but 
whether or not it is worth holding remains to be 
seen. Uganda is but the shadow of its former self, 
and is no more the Uganda Mr. Stanley discovered 
than Rome to-day is the Rome of Augustus. The 
Catholics outnumber the Protestants, and what with 
Mohammedans and heathens, and the puppet king 
who stipulates for ivory down before consenting to 
receive absolution, Captain Lugard’s position is un- 
enviable indeed. The French explorer, Captain 
Mizon, on the east coast, has returned full of com- 
plaints of the Royal Niger Company, whose worst 
offense appears to be that they supplied his wants 
and saved his life. Further south the French have 
got at loggerheads with the Congo State over an out- 
post on the Kotto River in Yakoma. A Frenchman 
has been killed, and the French are demanding satis- 
faction from the Congo government. The blockade 
of the Dahomey ports continues, Thus the expansion 
of France in Africa is bringing the outposts into more 
or less hostile collision with her neighbors in Morocco, 
in Uganda, in Dahomey, in Yakoma, and on the 
Niger. France hopes to find a new India in Africa. 
She is more likely to find a magnified Algeria and a 
new Cayenne. 


The African 
Troubles 
of France. 


Africa is only worth having at the ends; 
nd 0, the middle is too hot for white coloniza- 
Africa. tion. At the southern end things seem 
to be going fairly well. Mr. Rhodes has good re- 
ports concerning the yield of gold in Mashonaland. 
The attack upon his railway schemes has failed, and 
his Franchise bill, for the comparative disfranchise- 
ment of the natives, has been approved by the Cape 
Parliament. To Natal the delegates are now on their 
way carrying with them Lord Knutsford’s modified 
assent to the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment, provided that it is approved by the colonists at 
a general election, and that the right of the Crown to 
deal with the natives remains intact. Under the re- 
vised constitution on which the colonists are to vote 
the governor of the colony, while bound to act as a 
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constitutional monarch on the advice of his ministers 
in all matters relating to the whites, is to have a free 
hand to deal with the natives according to instruc- 
tions from home. The Transvaal is raising a railway 
loan to enable it to construct railways to Delagoa 
Bay and to Port Elizabeth. The natural outlet for 
the greater part of the Transvaal is through Natal, 
nor will trade in the long run take the longer way to 
the sea owing to the jealousy of politicians. 


General Booth, speaking at the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the Salvation 
Army, said that he had now 11,000 offi- 
cers under his command, with 86 training garrisons, 
25 homes of rest, and 205 social agencies at work. They 
occupy 38 countries and colonies, and preach salva- 
tion in 24 languages. The annual circulation of their 
newspapers and magazines is 47,000,000 copies, or 
nearly a million a week. Aunt Martha, the negress 
from Liberia, who was recently received by the 
Queen, appeared on the platform and danced before 
the general as David danced before the ark, after 
which the general accepted the challenge of the 
Times as to the social scheme. He said he was will- 
ing to submit to any committee of men of standing 
and capacity, whose verdict should be final, the fol- 
lowing questions : 

1. Has General Booth personally benefited in any 
shape or form by the ‘‘ Darkest England” scheme ; or 
is he the disinterested servant of the public that he 
represents himself to be ? 

2. Are the accounts and the balance sheets managed 
in a fair, business-like and honorable manner ? 

3. Are the moneys expended on the lines laid down 
in ‘‘ Darkest England,” and in such an economic 
and business-like manner as promises a reasonable 
measure of success? 


It is to be hoped that this controversy may be tried 
out to the end without delay. It would be unpardon- 
able if a scheme which would be of incalculable bene- 
fit were to be stranded on prejudice and ignorance. 


General Booth 
and the 
oe Times. ” 


This has been a troubled summer, full of 
great disasters fraught with terrible loss 
of human life. Etna has been in eruption 
and has destroyed many villages. A river of molten 
lava has been streaming from one of the five mouths 
of its crater, and earthquakes have shaken the Sicilian 
coast. Etna, however, is as nothing compared with 
the devastating fury of the volcano Gunona Awa, 
which on June 7, without any preliminary warning, 
suddenly destroyed the whole of the northwestern 
part of the island of Sangir, a Dutch possession lying 
between the Celebes and the Philippines. Rivers of 
molten lava swept down the mountain side, carrying 
villages and plantations with their fiery torrent, while 
a downpour of rocks and ashes covered the island. 
Two thousand persons are said to have perished be- 
neath the ash fall and the lava flow. All the crops have 
been destroyed, the hills have been stripped of their 
foliage, and the population left destitute. Although 
not possessing the scenic splendor of the Krakatoa 
eruption, the outburst of Gunona Aw& seems to have 
been one of the deadliest on record. 


Volcanic 
Eruptions. 
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Sangir Island is far away, and the fate of 
its suffocated and roasted thousands 
affects the imagination less than the 
minor but serious disasters which occurred in the 
playground of Europe. On July 9 the boiler of the 
Mont Blane, the largest paddle steamer on Lake 
Geneva, exploded at Ouchy. The piece blown off 
the cupola raked the saloon from stem to stern, The 
saloon was full of ladies and children taking lunch 
when this boiler plate swept them in mangled heaps 
to the stern. It was deadlier than a broadside, for it 
was followed by a rush of suffocating steam, and in 
four hours twenty-four of the thirty occupants of the 
saloon were dead. To this holocaust England con- 
tributed three victims, France ten, Holland four, 


The 
Disasters in 
Switzerland. 
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village of Le Fayet. The stream of mud and ice was 
15 feet deep when it left the gorge, which is 2,000 feet 
above the sea level. Atleast 160 persons are believed 
to have perished, and their corpses were found float- 
ing on the Arve far below in the valley. The fire at 
Grindelwald August 18 was another destructive acci- 
dent, that has attracted the more attention on account 
of the great number of English and American visitors 
present at the time. 


Mauritius, earlier in the year stricken by 
a cyclone, presented a miserable spectacle 
indeed. But the conflagration which has 
destroyed St. John’s, Newfoundland, was even more 
terrible. The great fire of Chicago originated in a 
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and Italy two. Two days later even this horrible ac- 
cident was thrown into the shade by another, which 
occurred almost within site of the scene of the explo- 
sion. The lower end of the glacier of Bionnay 
dropped from Mont Blanc, carrying with it the vil- 
lage of Bionnay into the mountain stream below. 
This it dammed up for some time until the water ac- 
cumulated in sufficient quantity to burst the dam and 
hurl the obstruction down the gorge to the Arve. A 
mighty rushing wind preceded the downward rush 
of this projectile of ice and mud. Then it struck the 
bathing establishment of St. Gervais, which stood 
near the sulphur spring, alittle off the road leading 
from Geneva to Chamounix. In three minutes the 
torrent passed, carrying off bodily three of the five 
hotel buildings, with all their inmates, and adding 
them to its own tremendous weight, destroyed the 


shed, where a cow kicked over a kerosene lamp. In 
St. John’s, on July 7, a fire broke out in a stable, 
which did not burn itself out until two-thirds of the 
city was.in ashes. The weather had been very dry, 
most of the houses were of wood ; there was a 
high wind—nothing could be done. Before that roar- 
ing furnace everything went down, and when at 
last, after sixteen hours, the flames died out, 11,000 
persons were homeless, property valued at many mil- 
lions had gone up in smoke and flame, and the heart 
was burnt out of the oldest colony in the British 
Empire. The great Protestant Cathedral, erected at 
a cost of $500,000, was reduced to ashes, together with 
the principal buildings and wharves of the city. 
Help was promptly sent to the hungry and homeless, 
but it is to be feared that the city will be a long time 
recovering from this cruel blow. Noteas a sign of the 
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times that before the ashes had time to cool a fierce 
dispute had arisen between the burnt-out occupiers 
and the ground landlords. The latter are mostly ab- 
sentees, and the terms demanded for sites are seen to 
be so exorbitant that a Tenants’ League has been 
formed to see justice done—if need be, by the crea- 
tion of a Land Commission. 


None of these disasters by flood and fire 
equal the appalling horrors which are re- 
ported from the East of Russia, into which 
the cholera from Bokhara is beginning to eat with 
livid mouth ; 120,000 of its inhabitants have fled from 
Baku, the great petroleum center, and panic prevails 
along the Volga. Therecorded deaths in the infected 
district are about 500 per day, and in Astrakhan the 
populace, maddened by fear and excited by stories of 
patients being buried alive, attacked and gutted the 
hospital, killed the doctor, burned one of the assist- 
ants alive and removed the patients into the streets, 
where they promptly died. So severe was the riot 
that the troops were ordered out and a volley of bul- 
lets was fired into the mob. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the blind folly of the popular masses in a 
frenzy that in order to check the cholera they kill 
the doctors, and throw disinfectants into the river by 
way of protests against the plague. General Baranoff, 
at Nijni, who is a man of energy, threatens to hang 
on the spot every agitator found stirring up the peo- 
ple, for as usual the spectre of Nihilist intrigue 


Cholera in 
Russia. 
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haunts the imagination of the authorities. The 
cholera has now begun to spread beyond the Volga 
basin. It is certain so sweep the famine-stricken re- 
gion, and from thence make its way to Europe. In 
England they expect a comparative immunity from 
its ravages, but with 2,000 cases of scarlet fever in a 
single week in London they cannot plume themselves 
too much upon their sanitary positicn. 


Of minor accidents of man’s inviting there 
have been more than the usual average. 
Railway accidents in England, Canada and 
the United States, and quarry accidents in Wales 
have demanded their quota of human sacrifices, but 
none of them imperiled so many lives as the wreck 
of the City of Chicago. This great Atlantic liner ran 
in a dense fog upon the Irish coast near Kinsale. The 
shock was tremendous, and all efforts to save the 
ship were in vain. The passengers landed by the life- 
boat had to climb by ladders up the face of a perpen- 
dicular cliff two hundred feet high. It was an excit- 
ing adventure, and has added point to Sir E. Watkins’ 
demand for a ship canal across Ireland. But, con- 
sidering the fact that another million and a half 
is wanted to complete the Manchester Canal, Sir 
Edward Watkins’ appeal will fall on deaf ears. The 
Inman Company are now reported to have decided to 
avoid the dangers of the Irish coast in future by 
making Southampton their English port rather than 
Liverpool. 


Accidents 
by Land 
and Sea. 
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SAINT AND SINNER. 
The great face-both-ways ticket. The desperate effort to placate Mr. Platt. 


From Judge, August 6, 1892. From Puck, August 17, 1892. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. | 


AMERICAN TRADER TO CANADIAN Ditto: ‘Gosh, Neigh- rE . 
bor ! it’s bad enough to have to do business over a barbed-wire Fhe Basti et dies Phang oat aires seas 
fence, without being plagued by these pesky politicians.”— ‘ 

From Grip (Toronto), August 6, 1892. From The Pall Mall Budget (London), July 7, 1892. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN: CARICATURE. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS THE BRITISH LION. WINNER OF THE QUEEN'S PREMIER PRIZE. 
From the Pall Mall Budget (London), July 14, 1892. From Funny Folks Condon), July 23. 1892. 


A HOME RULE UNION CARTOON. 
By Mr. Henry Holiday. 
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A REAL IRISH (QUESTION) TIME OF IT. 
SALISBURY: ‘ Well, Gladstone, our side is beaten, but be 
gorra, it was the purtiest election liver wint through, sc it 
was.”—From Grip (Toronto), August 6, 1892. 
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OF REVIEWS. ‘ 








THE START. 
From Judy (London), June 29, 182. 
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I'VE GOT ‘IM. 
From Quiz (London), July 14, 1892. 





THE GRAND OLD OSTRICH. 
From St. Stephen's Review (London), June 20, 1892. 














EVICTED. 
From The Weekly Freeman (Dublin), July 2, 1892. 


Salisbury and Balfour, the coercionists and evicters, them- 
selves turned out of doors. 


THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY AND THE TIME SPIRIT. 


The oceans of history roar while Bismarck listens to the shells. 
The waves go, the waves come, yet no notice is taken of it. 
He thinks the sea is not roaring;. the noise comes from the 
shell.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin), July 17, 1892. « 
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THE CROCODILE’S TEARS. 
L’ALSACE LORRAINE (to Bismarck): ‘ Your helmet will 
never be able to hold your tears any more than our hearts can 
contain our hatred.’-—From La Silhouette (Paris), July 3, 1892. 


OTHERWISE HE HAS NO CARES. 


BIsMARCK: “I think this forcemeat ball is rather to’ a 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin), June 26, 1892. ao 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


July 16.—President Harrison issues a proclamation com- 
manding all persons in insurrection in Idaho to disperse 
....-Hon. Thomas H. Carter, of Montana, unanimously 
chosen chairman of the Republican National Committee 
.... The Carnegie Company notifies the strikers at Home- 
stead that unless they report for work by July 18 their 
places will be filled by non-union men....Justin Mc- 
Carthy, who was defeated in Londonderry during the first 
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HON. GEORGE SHIRAS, JR., 


Appointed Associate Justice of the United States Supremc 
Court, July 19, 1892. 


days of the British elections, is elected in the North 
Division of Longford....Sir Charles Dilke elected to the 
British Parliament from the Forest of Dean Division.... 
The Transvaal joins the Universal Postal Union. 


July 17.—Senator Baron de Courcelles pt rma by the 
French government as a member of the Behring Sea Ar- 
bitration Commission. 


July 18.—Warrants issued for the arrest of seven leaders 
of the Homestead strike charged with the murder of two 
Pinkerton guards....The Pope directs that on October 12 
the mass of Trinity be celebrated in honor of Columbus in 
Spain, Italy and America....British negotiations with 
the Sultan of Morocco broken off. 

July 19.—The Chilian troubles settled by that govern- 
ment agreeing to pay twenty-thousand dollars to the 
families of the American sailors murdered by the mob in 


Valparaiso in October, 1891....The nomination of Hon. 
George Shiras, of Pennsylvania, to be Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court in place of Justice Bradley, 
deceased, received by the Senate. 


July 20.—At a mass meeting in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, Mr. Grover Cleveland and Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son were Officially informed of their nomination by the 
Democratic party for President and Vice-President... . 
Great anxiety in England at the absence of news from Sir 
Charles Ewan Smith, British Minister to Morocco. 


July 21.—President Harrison issues a proclamation mak- 
ing October 12, the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
America, a public holiday....The nominations of Mr. 
Andrew D. White to be Minister to Russia, Mr. A. Loudon 
Snowden to be Minister to Spain, and Mr. Truxton Beale 
to be Minister to Greece, Servia and Roumania sent to the 
Senate for confirmation....Hon. William F. Harrity 
chosen chairman of the Democratic National Committee 
....The House of Representatives passes a bill authoriz- 
ing retaliation against Canada in canal tolls....Resigna- 
tion of M, Vishnegradsky, Russian Minister of Finance. 


July 22.—The Senate s the Canada Retaliation 
pill....The House Committee hears the testimony of the 
Pinkertons Ge pater the Homestead conflict....Three 
hundred skilled workmen in the Duquesne steel mills of 
the Carnegie Company, at Pittsburgh, go on strike.... 
The Chicago, Burlington and Quinc ilroad Company 
gives notice of retirement from the Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation. 

July 23.—Mr. H. C. Frick, chairman of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, shot by an anarchist named Berkman... . 
The Czar personally receives Dr. Talmage, and through 
him extends thanks to the American people for their aid 
to the famine-stricken citizens of Russia. 

July 244.—W. K. Vanderbilt's yacht Alva sunk by a 
steamship. 

July 25.—Intense heat and severe thunderstorms in the 
Eastern States....A fire in Bay City, Mich., destroys a 
million dollars’ worth of property. 

July 26.—Sixteen anarchists on trial at Liege are con- 
victed....Mr. George Shiras confirmed by the Senate as 
Associate Justice of the United States — Court.... 
A committee appointed to revise the Belgian Constitu- 
tion....The United States cruiser Columbia launched in 
Philadelphia. 

July 27.—Conspirators against the life of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, of Bulgaria, executed....The Inman steamer, City 
of Paris, breaks the Transatlantic record; time—five days, 
fifteen hours, fifty-eight minutes. 


July 28.—Four anarchists in Versailles convicted of pro- 
curing dynamite for the May Day explosion. 


July 29.—The prolonged hot spell, which for several 
days had caused much suffering and death throughout 
the United States, is broken by a cool wave....A public 
benefactor in- England purchases the famous Althorp 
Library and will throw it open to the people....Repre- 
sentative Watson, of Georgia, causes great excitement by 
his charges of d enness among members of the House 
of Representatives....Announcement made that the Ca- 
nadian Government will take such action on the canal 
tolls question as will lead to international arbitration... . 
By the declaration of the in for Orkney and Shetland, 
the British election was brought to a close. The new 
House of Commons is thus constituted: Liberals, 274; 
Nationalists, 72; Parnellites, 9—total, 355. Conservatives, 
269; Dissentient Liberals, 46—total, 315; thus giving a 
majority for Home Rule of 40. 


July 30.—Troops summoned to quell labor riots in Du- 
quesne, Pa....Ex-President C. K. Adams, of Cornell, ac- 
cepts the presidency of the University of Wisconsin. 

July 31.—The Columbian celebration is formally begun 
at ewes ... The Central Labor Union rejects anarchistic 
resolutions, 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


August 1.—Reports received from Tashkend, Russia, 
relate that there have been serious riots among the peas- 
ants, who believed that the doctors were poisoning the 
cholera patients. Sixty rioters were killed and hundreds 
wounded....French triennial elections to the Council 
General result in a Republican gain of 150 seats....The 
strike in the building trades in New York City so extends 
itself that practically all building is suspended....Em- 
peror William, of Germany, arrives at Cowes. 

August 2.—The anniversary of the sailing of Columbus 
from the port of Palos, Spain, celebrated....Count Ito 
appointed to form a new Japanese cabinet. 


August 3.—Several officers of the Carnegie Company 
arrested, charged with murder. 


August 4.—The new British Parliament opens and re- 
elects Mr. Peel speaker....Andrew J. Borden and _ his 
wife murdered under sensational circumstances in their 
home at Fall River. ...Soldiers restore order at Duquesne, 
Pa., when the workmen in the Carnegie mills were at- 
tacked by strikers....The Northfield Conference opens 
its tenth annual session....Many striking workmen in the 
building trades in New York City defy the walking dele- 
gates and return to work. 


August 5.—Both houses of Congress pass the bill appro- 
priating $2,500,000 to the World’s Fair....Congress ad- 
journs....Mr. Charles de Struve, Russian Minister to the 

nited States, is transferred to The Hague and his place 
supplied by Prince Cantacuzene....Thirteen of the 
Duquesne rioters arrested....A train carrying $20,000,000 
in gold leaves San Francisco for New York....Chinese 
sailors forbidden employment on American ships by Sec- 
retary Foster on the ground that American ships are 
American territory. 


August 6.—The new Bolivian Government assumes 
oftice....The Itasca Iron Company, with a capital of 
$5,000,000, is organized in Chicago for the purpose of de- 
veloping mines in Wisconsin, Michigan asi Milahanon. nha 
Cholera pronounced epidemic at Teheran. 

August 7.—The Dominion Cabinet removes the canal 
tolls discriminating in favor of. Montreal....Imsurrection 
breaks out in Bolivia....A fight takes place in Rome be- 
tween Clericals and Liberals and is quelled by the police. 
....The Bishop of Foligno is assassinated on a railroad 


MR, KEIR HARDII, 
Labor Member of the British Parliament for West Ham. 


train in Italy....Lord Tennyson’s birthday is celebrated. 
at Aldworth....The President appoints as representatives 
to the International Monetary Conference Senators 
William B. Allison, of Iowa and John P. Jones, of 


Nevada; Representative James B. McCreary, of Ken- 
tucky ; General Francis A. Walker, of Massachusetts, 
and Henry W. Cannon, of New York. 
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August 8.—Address from the throne read in Parliament. 
....Many of the strikers in the Carnegie mills at Duquesne 
go back to work....The Board of Walking Delegates 
abandons the building trades strikes in New York. 

August 9.—The Knights Templar conclave is opened in 
Denver. 

August 10.—Rebellious Moors defeat the Sultan’s troops 
in Morocco. ‘ 


MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI, M. P., 
First Indian Elected to the British Parliament. 


August 11.—‘‘ No Confidence ” vote in Parliament results 
in the defeat of the Government by a vote of 350 to 8310.... 
Miss Lizzie Borden is arrested in Fall River, charged with 
the murder of her father and stepmother....The U. S. 
cruiser Marblehead launched at Boston. 


August 12.—Lord Salisbury presents to the Queen the 
resignation of his Ministry....Two British warships 
collide with serious results....News received of bloody 
uprisings among the Arabs of the Congo Free States. 


August 13.—The East Tennessee miners again capture 
the convict laborers and ship them away from the mines. 
....Emperor William withdraws his support from the 
proposed Berlin International Exposition. ...Cholera offici- 
ally admitted to be epidemic in St. Petersburg. 


August 14.—Striking switchmen of the Lehigh and Erie 
Valley railroads destroy and wreck a million dollars’ worth 
of railroad property. 

August 15.—Mr. Gladstone goes to the Isle of Wight 
and submits to the Queen the list of members of his cabi- 
net.... Two regiments of the National Guard are ordered 
out to suppress the riotous switchmen at Buffalo, N. Y.... 
The new British ship Thracian founders off the Isle of 
Man and twenty-three people are drowned. 


August 16.—Mr. Gladstone announces his cabinet as 
follows: Mr. Gladstone, Lord Privy Seal and First Lord 
of the Treasury ; Early Rosebery, Forei Secretary ; 
Baron Herschel, Lord Chancellor ; Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Herbert H. 
Asquith, Home Secretary ; The =~ Honorable Henry 
H. Fowler, President of the Local Governments ; 
The Right Honorable yg A H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Secretary of State for War ; Earl Spencer, First 
Lord of the Admiralty; The Right Honorable John 
Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland; The Right 
Honorable A. J. Mundalla, President of the Board 
of Trade ; Sir Charles Russell, Attorney-General ; John 
Rigby, Solicitor-General ; The Right Honorable Samuel 
Walker, Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; Mr. MacDermott, 
Attorney-General for Ireland ; The Right Honorable 
Edward P. C. Marjoribanks, Patronage Netcong to the 
Treasury ; Alexander Asher, Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land ; The Right Honorable J. B. Balfour, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland; The Earl of Kimberly, Secretary 
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of State for India and Vice-President ‘of the Coun- 
cil; The Marquis of Ripon, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies ; Sir George ©. Trevelyan, Secretary for 
Scotland ; Mr. Arnold Morley, Postmaster-General ; Mr. 
Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, Vice-President of the 
Council on Education; Baron Houghton, Viceroy of 
Ireland, without a seat in the cabinet ; James Bryce, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, with -a seat in the 
cabinet....Troops seut to Buffalo to prevent the striking 
switchmen from wrecking railroad property....East 











THE LATE THOMAS COOK, 
Founder and Manager of ‘‘ Cook’s Excursions.” 


‘Tennessee miners make a furious but unsuccessful attack 
upon the convict stockade at Oliver Springs....The Duke 
of Devonshire marries the Duchess of Manchester....The 
Most Reverend William Vaughan, who succeeded Cardi- 
nal Manning, is invested with the pallium. 

August 17.—The first meeting of Mr. Gladstone’s cab- 
inet is held....The Buffalo strike extends to the switch- 
men of the West Shore and New York Central Railroads 
....Miners succeed in capturing the stockade at Oliver 
Springs and send the guards and convicts to Knoxville 
....Nancy Hanks lowers the trotting record to 2:0744. 


August 18.—Members of the old and new British minis- 
tries go to Osborn House to change the seals of office.... 
Parliament is prorogued until November 4.... Earthquake 
shocks in Wales....Additional troops are moved to 
Buffalo. 

August 19.—Tennessee miners are defeated and routed 
by the militia under General Carnes. 


August 20.—President Harrison issues a proclamation 
of retaliation against Canada, suspending the privilege of 
free shipment through the St. Mary’s Falls canal....A 
body of 1000 miners attack a company of the Tennessee 
soldiers near Coal Creek, two miners killed....The Hon- 
duras revolution is ended....Emperor William announces 
that the German Government will not reduce the term of 
army service. 


OF REVIEWS. 


OBITUARY. 


July 16.—Col. George W. Man peany, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs under President Pierce. 

July 17.—Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, the well-known 
writer and author....Thomas Cook, founder and manager 
of the Cook Excursions.... Francis Aquila Stout, of New 
York, prominent in scientific work and one of the prin- 
ae promoters. of the Nicaragua Canal Construction 

Jompany. 
July 19.—Signor Ellena, formerly Italian Minister of 
Finance. 

July 20.—Prof. Peter Wendover Bedford, of New York, 
founder and editor of the Pharmaceutical Record.... 
Cardinal Giuseppe d’Annibale, Prefect of the Congregation 
of Indulgences and Sacred Relics....Canon King, of 
England. 

uly 21.—Ex-Governor Henry G. Gardner, of Massachu- 
setts....Ex-Congressman John Lynch, of Portland, Me. 

July 22.—Dr. Aaron L. Chapin. ex-president of Beloit 
College. ...Lord Teynham, of England. 

July 23.—George Henry Pinckard, of England....Col. 
Samuel John Stoors, of New York. 

July 25.—The Right Rev. Thomas Legh Claughton, for- 
merly Bishop of St. Albans....Prof. Lewellyn Evans, re- 
cently of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

July 26.—M. Tonning, President of the Norwegian- 
Second Chamber of Congress. 

July 27.—Major Henry B. Judd, of wheat, Del. 
a veteran of the Mexican war.... Viscount Sherbrooke, of 
England....Edward Pecher, formerly leader of the Bel- 
gian Liberal party. 

July 28.—Vicar-General Maréchal, of Montreal. 

July 29.—Professor Charles Riddemeyer, Ph.D., of 
Ottawa, Ill., a prominent educator....Henry Faithful 
Garey, ex-Associate of the Supreme Bench, of Baltimore. 
....Congressman Alexander K. Craig, of Claysville, Pa. 

July 30.—Professor Edward T. Fristoe, of the Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C....Pierre Edward 
Teisserenc de , the French statesman....Baron 
Joseph Alexander Hafner, the Austrian diplomat. 

July 31.—Ex-United States Senator Anthony Kennedy, 
of Maryland. ...Gabriel Renville, the venerable chief of the 
Sisseton tribe of Indians. 

August 1.—Lieutenant-Colonel Michael P. Small, of the 
United States Army....The Rev. Dr. W. E. Merriman, of 
Boston, ex-President of Ripon College....John P. Bige- 
pl formerly American Government Fiscal Agent in 
London. 

August 2.—Lieutenant-Colonel Daniel P. Whitney, of 
the United States Army, a veteran of the Mexican and 
Seminole wars....Samuel Wright, Superintendent of the 
United States Mint at Carson, Nev. 

August 4.—Leopold Mueller, the celebrated painter. 

August 5.—The Rev. Dr. F. T. Ingalls, of Springfield, 
Mo., president of Drury College and a brother of ex-Sena- 
tor John J. Ingalls. 

August 6.—Gen. John Tillson, of Quincy, Ill., editor of 
the 5 asd Whig ...Gen. Lewis Warner Thayer, War- 
saw, N. Y. 

August 7.—Sir Daniel Wilson, president of the Toronto 
University, Toronto, Ont....Adrien Decourcelle, the noted 
French dramatic author. 

August 9.—Gen. James W. Denver, of Wilmington, Ohio, 
who suggested the name of Colorado, and in whose honor 
the capital of that State was given its name. 

August 11.—George A. Leach, a well-known journalist, 
of New York....Rev. David Crow a distinguished linguist, 
of Falls City, Neb. 

August 12.—Hugh Riddle, ex-president of Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company....George 
Hamel, of the late Mercier Canadian Government. 

August 13.—Professor William Pettit Trowbridge, of 
Columbia College. 

August 15.—John G. Warick, representative to Congress 
from the XVIth District of Ohio. 

_August 17.—Trebelli Bettina, the famous contralto 
singer. 

ceguat 18.—The Duke of Manchester. 

August 20.—Dr. Hiram Buck, of Decatur, Ill, one of the 
best-known divines of the West. 





LOUISE MICHEL: PRIESTESS OF PITY AND OF VENGEANCE. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH, BY W. T. STEAD. 


OUISE MICHEL, 
‘the Red Virgin,” 
heroine of the Com- 
mune, convict of 
New Caledonia, 
and now exile in 
London, is one of 
the most pathetic 
and tragic figures 
of our time. Sheis 
the supreme type 
of the passion of 
Compassion, which 
is so masterful a 
sentiment of this 
generation. But 
Louise is more 
than the Priestess 
of Pity. She is the 
Sybil of Wrath, the Judith of the Revolution. ‘ Ah, 
poor Louise !” say her friends, ‘‘ too much suffering 
has made her mad.” It may be, but there is a method 
in her madness which weshall do well to note. For she 
is of the type of those ‘‘ madmen who have made men 
mad,” and, unlike ‘‘ Macedonia’s madman or the 
Swede,” of whom Pope sings, Louise’s lunacy at least 
has been singularly free from the least trace or sully- 
ing shadow of selfishness. Self-sacrifice has been the 
law of her being, and sympathy for others the inspira- 
tion of her life. Such a figure is surely better worth 
study than those of the familiar puppets who, when 
they are jerked to and fro by the wires of the election 
agent and the editor, imagine that they are disposing 
of the destinies of the nations. 


LOUISE MICHEL. 


JOAN OF ARC AND CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


France, which produces so many striking figures, 
has no daughter living to-day whose story in roman- 
tic interest and intensity of human passion can vie 
with that of Louise Michel. She is a Joan of Arc 
without her victories, a Charlotte Corday without her 
knife, with all the enthusiasm of the one and all the 
ruthlessness of the other. Joan, Charlotte, and 
Louise form a trio of female worthies characteristic 
of France. Each in her own way was, in her own 
generation, the incarnation of the spirit of revolt 
against dominant oppression. The Maid of Orleans 
against the English, Charlotte Corday against Marat, 
of the Terror, Louise Michel against the Empire and 
against all tyranny, whether of dynasties or of capital 
—each in her own way is a supreme type of the 
female militant. But to Louise Michel has been 
denied the boon which her predecessors enjoyed. 
‘“‘ Whom the gods love die young”—Jeanne d’Arc 


perished at the stake as a witch when only twenty 
years old ; Charlotte Corday bowed her fair young 
head beneath the stroke of the guillotine when only 
twenty-five ; Louise Michel lives still. She is over 
fifty, and care and toil and many trials have made her 
look still older than her years. But when she shoul- 
dered the rifle in the defense of the Commune she was 
under thirty, and it was a mere accident that she 
failed in her fixed design of slaying Napoleon on the 
eve of his departure to meet his doom at Sedan. 

France under the Empire was prose incarnate. 
Under the Republic it is little better. The French, 
once the most brilliant of peoples, have all become 
drab. Only here and there do we find a patch of 
color. In politics a dull, monotone of uniform 
mediocrity is almost universal. The Third Republic 
has not been prolific in heroes or in martyrs. Its 
temple is still the Bourse, and its sordid ideals lend 
scant inspiration to the soul of man. In such a 
dreary desert of neutral tints Louise Michel glows 
like the welcome patch of red on a painter’s canvas, 
Here at least there still glows the martyr fire. Here 
is a hero soul—mad_ no doubt, mad with the passion 
of pity and the sympathy for pain, but of the same 
enthusiastic stuff which filled the catacombs with 
the bones of the sainted dead, and to whose dauntless 
intrepidity, attested in many a bloody amphitheatre, 
the Galilean owed the triumph which Julian ac- 
knowledged in the bitter moment of defeat and 
death. 


I. CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


It is difficult to analyze the ingredients that make 
up Louise Michel. Heredity, even if we exclude the 
favorite Theosophical doctrine of re-incarnation, 
holds a key that would unlock many mysteries, for 
the poet is born, not made, and Louise Michel is a 
poet in politics. ‘‘ When each comes forth from his 
mother’s womb,” says Emerson, ‘‘the gate of gifts 

‘closes behind him.” What pre-natal influences 
molded this strange and pathetic character, who can 
say? Louise herself, in her ‘‘ Memoires,” does not 
go back beyond her infancy. All that we can know, 
therefore, is the kind of surroundings in which the 
seed germinated ; we know nothing of the seed itself. 
But that, of course, is the essential thing. Thousands of 
young girls wore short frocks in the romantic border- 
land of old Lorraine in the days when Louise Michel was 
romping under the cherry trees, were played upon by 
the same influences, enjoyed the same sun, and were 
encompassed by the same atmosphere of legend and 
romance ; but of all the thousands there came forth 
but one Louise. Her environment influenced her no 
doubt, as the hammer of the smith influences the 
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iron which, glowing from the forge, is laid on his 
anvil. But the primary question is not enviroment, 
but character, as with the smith the first essential is 
that he should have iron to deal with, and not wood 
or lead. Louise, an illegitimate child, was born in 
Wp the ruins of an 

old feudal castle 

with four castel- 

lated towers, 

known to the 

country folk as 

the Stronghold 

or the Tomb. 

) In this old ruin, 

} surrounded by a 

f multitude of ani- 

H mal pets, the im- 

f aginative child 

was brought up 

by her grandpar- 

ents, feeding her 

mind from earl- 

iest years upon 

everything that 

could minister to 

a romantic fan- 


. xy. In the lon 
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winter nights, 


while the snow lay white on the hills, and the wind 
whistled shrill through the ruins, the wolves, driven 


by hunger, would surround the castle, and their 
howls, mingled with the answering baying of the 
hounds, made strange music. Of the scenery from 
the windows she was reminded by the blue mountains 
which looked down on Sydney Harbor, and to her 
romantic surroundings—one lone child interned in the 
old ruin—she attributes the poetic temperament 
which is one of her most striking characteristics. 
Poetry, she says, decidedly was not in her family. 
The gift was not inherited. But as to that who can 
say ? 

: THE SCHOOL OF COMPASSION. 

Little Louise lived with her mother, her aunt, her 
two grandmothers and her grandfather. The latter 
was the only man in the house. But her real com- 
panions were the four-footed beasts with which the 
castle swarmed. It was, as she says, a veritable 
menagerie. The house was full of animals, and she 
was one of the family. There were great gray wolf 
hounds, and pet dogs of all kinds, a legion of cats, 
who seem to have entered on a league cf peace and 
friendship with the mice which swarmed everywhere, 
and who extended the same kindly consideration to 
the birds. The temple-haunting martin and the 
ubiquitous sparrow nested in the walls, and the place 
was alive with larks. Among her earliest compan- 
ions and playmates were a tortoise, a pet deer, a tame 
wolf, several hares left orphans when tiny leverets, an 
owl, a partridge, several quails and a few bats. Out- 
side there were the old mares, one of which used to 
come into the drawing-room for sugar, and their foals ; 
the dreamy-eyed cows, the pigs and a few wild boars. 
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All the birds and beasts seeméd to form a happy fam- 
ily. The indoor pets gathered together round the fire 
on a winter evening in the great hall, while little 
Louise sat at her grandfather’s feet and listened to 
the reading that went on, varied only by the click of 
the knitting needles and the occasional crackling of 
the branches in the fire. It was there where Louise 
Michel learned that sympathy and compassion which 
dominated her whole subsequent life. For the girl, 
who learned to love as if they were human the furred 
and feathered friends who surrounded her grand- 
father’s hearth, grew up with a tender sympathy for 
the dumb and the helpless, a sympathy which fretted 
her almost into frenzy when she saw the dull brutality 
of torture to which the voiceless ones were subjected 
by the peasants who lived in the neighborhood. She 
was ten years old before her mother could induce her 
to taste meat of any kind. It seemed a species of 
cannibalism. The frog cut in two by the spade, the 
worn-out horse driven into the leech ponds, the goose 
nailed by its feet before the fire, the kitten dragged 
by a string through the street as if it were a go-cart, 
the little bird given as a plaything to a child of two 
or three, who pulled it to pieces—all these things 
roused in the child a loathing and a horror which 
even at the earliest age found vent in longings for 
vengeance. She longed to see the horse trample 
down its pitiless tormentor ; but, as she reflects with 
a sigh, tamed brutes and coerced races patiently bear 
their doom. As they could not avenge themselves 
Louise set herself to rescue what she could. She 
ransomed imprisoned larks and linnets by parting 
with her toys, and sometimes made forays upon her 
neighbors and rescued the little victims with a high 
hand. ‘I took advantage,” she said, ‘‘ of my strength 
over younger children, an excusable action on my 
part, seeing that by so acting I was placing my 
strength at the service of right.” So she grew up, 
loving the oppressed, hating the oppressor, and mak- 
ing her own home the nest and shelter-house of all 
the unfortunates of the country-side. 


AMONG BEASTS, AND BIRDS, AND BOOKS. 


Louise Michel was brought up in a library, among 
people much older than herself. Although she de- 
clares her poetic gift was not hereditary, she tells us 
that ‘‘each event of importance which occurred in 
our family was carefully recorded in verse by my 
grandmother in two big books of unusually thick 
paper, which at her death I wrapped up in crape.” 
She soon seems to have learnt to read, and to have 
been allowed to read everything. Bossuet bored her, 
and she promptly set to work to write a universal his 
tory of her own, being prompted thereto by the perusal 
of a school history brought home by her cousin Jules. 
She abandoned that impossible task for a poem upon 
Cona, one of the hills in the neighborhood, and then 
again set that on one side for the study of natural 
history. She had a sanctum in one of the towers of 
the castle, where she practiced the black art, and 
collected skeletons of birds ‘and beasts, studied 
chemistry, manufactured a lute out of a deal board 
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and some guitar strings, and generally did as she 
pleased. She read Moliére, Voltaire, Corneille, Victor 
Hugo, the illustrated magazines, and every book she 
could get hold of. It was her grandfather who 
taught her to be a Republican. He told her at the 
fireside the long epic of the first Republic, and then, 
ceasing to be the enthusiast and becoming the cynic, 
he explained how easily nations and men allowed 
themselves to be deceived. From him Louise ac- 
quired a passionate devotion for the Republic and for 
the Revolution which has never left her. The book 
which first left a notable mark on her life was 
Lamennais’s “‘ Words of a Believer” (Les paroles 
dun Croy2nt). She read it with two girls of the vil- 
lage, and ‘‘its pages were soaked with our tears.” 
From that day she felt herself one with the masses of 
the race. From that moment began that weary pil- 
grimage which, starting from Lamennais, has brought 
her to her present demented faith in Anarchy. Thus 
reading, writing and thinking : an ugly, mischievous, 
precocious girl, with sunburnt face, dishevelled hair 
and ragged dress, she grew up with a passionate love 
of liberty in her soul, and a fierce hatred of all op- 
pressors glowing in her heart. 


THE LEGENDS OF THE LAND. 


The country-side was rich in legendary lore. Louise 
Michel is somewhat of a psychic herself, having from 
time to time strange glimpses into futurity, of which 
she but seldom speaks. But when she invoked the 
devil to appear in the haunted castle, using the cus- 
tomary invocations, and protesting her love for him, 
she saw nothing, and thereupon incontinently con- 
cluded there was no devil—which was, to say the 
least, a somewhat precipitate judgment. Near her 
home was the Lady’s Well, where an old beldame de- 
clared she saw three spectral washerwomen, but 
whether they existed or not Louise could not say. 
She had watched for them many a time, but.they re- 
mained invisible. The Will-o’-the-wisp fire that 
danced among the willows was the theme of many a 
weird tale. There was the aforesaid haunted castle, 
and there was the legend of the holy hermit of the 
Cara, who prayed all day that the villagers might be 
preserved from a wicked bandit who preyed upon 
them all night; but it was at last found that the 
hermit was the bandit, both réles being played by the 
same man. Louise made this the subject of one of 
her innumerable poems, the humor of it suiting her 
sardonic fancy. Reared in the midst of folk-lore, 
Louise acquired that taste for legendary tales which 
led her in after life to collect so patiently and en- 
thusiastically the scattered relics of the folk-tales of 
the Kanakas of New Caledonia. 

HER FIRST COMPANION. 

Jules, her cousin, was a male counterpart of herself. 
When he came from school Louise and he reveled 
in all the delight of a companionship in which there 
was just sufficient contrariety to give spice to a union 
cemented by innumerable sympathies. The two young 
things, as wild as unbroken colts, romped through 
the woods, discussing the oddest of questions, playing 
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the rudest of pranks, and abandoning themselves 
without restraint to the impulse of the moment. To- 
gether they re-arranged Victor Hugo’s dramas, so as 
to render it possible for the whole piece to be per- 
formed by their two selves. All artistic questions 
were discussed as they sat perched in the cherry trees, 
ever and anon interrupting grave disquisitions on the 
unities by pelting each other with fruit or descending 
to the ground for a battle royal. On one occasion 
they fought over the question of woman’s rights. 
Young Jules maintained, after the fashion of the 
dominant male, that if Louise, by studying her books, 
kept her intelligence abreast of his, she could only be 
regarded as an abnormal specimen of her sex. She 
could not stand this imputation on womanhood, 
and replied hotly. From words they came to blows, 
and the youthful poets literally broke their lutes over 
each other’s heads. They soon made it up, however, 
and resumed their search for toads, which they used 
to collect in order to put into the pockets or throw 
at the heads of wicked people. Ultimately they gave 
this up, realizing that however just it might be to 
the wicked ones, it was abominably cruel to the toads, 
In the yard behind the wall they improvised a stage 
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on the woodpile, on which they represented all the 
bloodiest episodes of the Reign of Terror. Before 
their imaginative eyes the woodpile became a scaffold. 
They ascended it in turn as if they were going to the 
guillotine, and, crying Vive la République, lay down 
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and placed their heads under the (imaginary) fatal 
knife. They seemed to have a strange craving for 
the horrible. Children, like savages, delight in blood, 
and Louise and Jules ransacked their histories for 
tales of terror. Sometimes they would mount the 
woodpile as if it were a funeral pyre, and throw into 
dramatic form the burning of Huss, or other terrible 
scenes in the history of religious persecution. They 
sang as they mounted the scaffold, until one day the 
grandfather told them that this was too theatrical. 
They should ascend it quietly, and then proclaim 
aloud on the platform the principles for which they 
were supposed to die. When they tired of the his- 
torical drama they hunted the pigs through the 
orchard, pretending they were hunting wild boars. 
So passed the happy days of childhood, beneath the 
shadows of the dark poplars, breathing air thick with 
the scent of rose, and mignonette, and honeysuckle, 
and full of the melodies of old time and the music of 
ancient ballads. Louise grew up in all the freedom 
and glory of untrammeled youth. 


OFFERS OF MARRIAGE, 


Louise ought to have fallen in love with her cousin 
Jules, Had she done so this history would probably 
never have been written. But they were probably 
too good comrades to be lovers. It must be admitted 
that she was a Tartar to be wooed, as her first two 
suitors found to their cost. When she was between 
twelve and thirteen two suitors came to ask for her 
hand. They were like ganders or ghosts, she says, 
somewhat cruelly ; but it must be admitted that they 
were not lacking in courage to tackle this young hoy- 
den in short frocks. ‘‘My skirts were always too 
short, my aprons always torn, and the net in which I 
stowed my toads was often dangling from my pocket,” 
when suitor number one came along with his offer of 
marriage. He wished to share his fortune, he said, 
with a wife brought up according to his own princi- 
ciples, and so he pitched upon Louise. She had been 
reading Moliére that morning, and she replied to her 
wooer with a quotation from the scene between Ag- 
nes and Orgon ; but he not understanding it, she dis- 
missed him with a rude personal remark. Still worse 
was the way in which she dispatched her second 
suitor. She said: ‘‘I donot love you. I shall never 
do so; and were I to be married to you I should treat 
you as Madame Angelique treated Georges Daudin.” 
A terrible young miss, indeed. No wonder she said: 
«‘T never saw any one so perfectly dumfounded. He 
left us there and then, and never again set his foot in 
our house.” She rejoiced in her good luck in ridding 
herself of his attentions; but she shuddered at the 
thought that there were parents who would have 
compelled their daughters to marry “one of these old 
baboons.” 

TEACHING. 

Louise Michel was born in 1889, 
fourteen her grandparents died. 


When she was 
She left the dear 


old ruin in which she had spent her happy childhood 
amid her animals and birds, and applied herself to 
She had al- 


study in order to qualify for teaching. 
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ways enjoyed teaching. She taught when a mere 
girl; she taught in New Caledonia; she is teaching 
in London to-day. Before starting school, she had 
been for a time subjected to contending currents of 
thought. Her aunt Victoire, pious, devout, enthu- 
siastic, labored for the soul of Louise, for a time with 
some apparent success. All her nieces, and Louise 
more than most, were carried away by mysticism ; 
nor has she to this hour entirely rid herself of the im- 
pressions of the aunt’s devotion. But she listened 
with equal attention to the Voltairean irony of her 
grandparents, and from the two influences she manu- 
factured her working.creed. She brought her aunt’s 
religious enthusiasm to her grandfather’s Republican- 
ism. The pole star was the Revolution, and her life 
marched to the tune of the ‘“ Marseillaise,” sung as a 
hymn of vengeance during the decline of the Empire. 
She was, une dévote de la Revolution. The Revolu- 
tion, the revolt first against the Empire, and then. 
against all the institutions of society, became for her 

the object of a religious enthusiasm, which has never 

ceased to inspire her life and direct her actions. In 

another world than this she believes but little; in 

the existing order of things she believes not at all, re- 

garding it as but fuel for the burning. But that 

‘‘dear and future vision which eager hearts expect” 

g.ows ever like a mirage of the desert before her 

hungry eyes. Already she sees the dawning in the 

eastern horizon that heralds the coming day. It glows 

to-day as resplendent as ever. Nor has hope deferred. 

mado her heart sick. It was a perilous faith to begin 

life with when the Imperial eclipse was darkening 

the fair fields of France, especially for a young 
teacher who had her living to get by keeping school. 

Pupils came in numbers, for the eccentric, kindly girl 

knew how to make herself beloved ; but she soon got 

herself into trouble with the authorities. And no 

wonder. She taught her scholars to sing the ‘‘ Mar- 

seillaise” first thing when school opened and last 

thing before it closed. Often they sang it, with tears, 

upon their knees. For those were days when, as the 

exile says bitterly, the ‘‘ Marseillaise” was not yet 

dead in France. Here is a passage from her ‘‘ Me- 

moires” characteristic of the writer : 

A noise of wooden shoes heard from the prison cell from 
which I pen these lines, reminds me of other wooden shoes 
at Andeloncourt Church on Sundays, the black, small, and 
neat sabots of the children rushing to the door as soon as 
the organ began to peal forth the opening notes of the 
‘*Domine Salvum Fac Napoleonem.” I had told my pupils 
that it was wicked and sacrilegious for any one to attend 
the prayers offered up for the Man of December. That 
is why the black, small, and neat sabots ran away in such 
haste, making on the flagstones of the church a pretty lit- 
tle noise somewhat similar to ashower of hailstones—simi- 
lar to it, though louder, was the sharp noise of the bullets 
fired from the windows of the Hétel de Ville on the de- 
fenseless mob (January 22, 1871). Later I also heard the 
whizzing of other bullets and the sound of other sabots— 
the bullets of Versailles against the Prussians and the 
heavy sabots of the convicts in the centrales sounding 
drearily on the frozen ground, whilst the silent long rows 
of female prisoners moved on slowly under the snow-clad 
firs of Auberine or the dark trees of Clermont. 
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Such teaching, with occasional newspaper essays in 
which Domitian was described in terms that applied 
to Napoleon, brought her once or twice before the 
authorities, but her school was never closed—which 
seems to show that there was more liberty under the 
Empire than is generally believed. 

IN PARIS. 

In 1855, at the close of the Crimean war, Louise 
came to Paris as an assistant teacher in the school of 
Madame Volliers. She was eighteen—young, enthu- 
siastic, passionately Republican—the material of 
which the saints are made. But the church had sold 
itself to the Man of December, and all chance of its 
guiding this fierce, impulsive human heart perished 
with the Te Deum in Notre Dame in honor of the 
author of the coup @etat. Here is one great tragedy 
of our times. The raw material of the saint and the 
martyr, self-sacrifice, zeal, courage, devotion, all the 
qualities with which the early Church regenerated 
the Roman world, and yet in the shaping and direct- 
ing of this inestimable element, which is the first 
great duty of the Church, what is the Church doing ? 
If Jesus of Nazareth had but come across the path of 
the wild young teacher from the Haut Marne, how 
different things might have been! But she only 
found Him in the cause of martyred liberty and of 
the oppressed people. She did not find guidance and 
sympathy and the repose that comes from the con- 
scious strength of a great communion. When the 
Church goes a-woolgathering for the devil, the chil- 
dren of God are left to wander like lost sheep in the 
desert. Louise Michel had not at this time hardened 
into the Revoltée. She hated the Empire, and she 
did well to hate it. She believed that the Republic 
was to cure all the miseries of mankind. And to 
bring about the Republic she was even then ready to 
do anything and dare everything, to fling away her 
life as a very little thing. 

THE LOGIC OF THE POLITICAL ASSASSIN. 

She wrote once when discussing this subject : . 

I do not know what task Fate has sent me, but now, as 
in the days of my youth, I am fully prepared to perform 
it. During the latter years of the Empire the terrible 
strophes of Victor Hugo were ever crossing my mind : 


‘* Harmodius, c’est la heure 
Tu peux frapper cet homme avec tranquillité.” 


I should have done it, for the death of that man would 
have saved the lives of millions of other men. When I 
was assistant schoolmistress somebody had promised to 
secure for me an interview with the tyrant. For in those 
days I did not like the idea of soliciting an audience even 
from Bonaparte in order to kill him. I should not now, 
however, be so scrupulous. It was not till a long time 
after that my friends succeeded in obtaining me the 
promised letter of introduction, but it came too late. The 
Emperor had gone to the seat of war. 

Louise Michel was a countrywoman of Charlotte 
Corday’s. She has reasoned herself into a belief in 
the usefulness of assassination. She says: 

Have you ever seen a viper whose neck has been sev- 
ered? The head and the trunk writhe and move about 
as if trying to come together again. You feel grieved and 
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sorry for the suffering thus inflicted on the reptile, but 
your reason furnishes an implacable argument against 
pity. Had not the viper been destroyed it might have 
bitten some person. Once on the hill on which our vine- 
yard was situated some huntsmen drove a she wolf at 
bay. The unfortunate beast, holding its young ones be- 


_ tween its paws, was howling pitifully. Notwithstanding 


all my entreaties I could not induce them to spare its life. 
The mercy that as a child I sought for the she wolf I 
should not seek for some men who are more cruel than 
wolves for their fellow creatures. To strike down men 
personally responsible for the slavery and cppression of a 
whole nation there can be no more hesitation than to de- 
stroy a viper or to knock down the poor she wolf with her 
young ones. Tyrants are doomed to die ; no pity can be 
shown them. Such has always been my opinion, and 
should the occasion offer I should not hesitate to enforce 
it. 
THE WOMAN IN REVOLT. 

Such is her pitiless logic. It is not original. Nor 
is it exceptional, even in a woman. Judith slew 
Holofernes ; and blessed among women was Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, for smiting Sisera through 
the temples as he lay asleep in her tent. Charlotte 
Corday said when she slew Marat: ‘I killed him to 
put an end to the troubles of France. I killed a man 
to save a hundred thousand men—a wretch to save 
the innocent, a wild beast to give peace to my coun- 
try. Never have I wanted the energy of my convic- 
tions.” Louise Michel, however, although ready to 
die in order to kill, has fortunately never put her 
creed in practice. During the Commune she offered 
to go to Versailles to give her life for that\of M. 
Thiers ; that is to say, she was to go to kill the little 
old President who was at the head of the Versaillese, 
knowing that in doing so she would herself be killed. 
When she returned from Caledonia a false story ran 
that when she alighted on the platform she whispered 
to M. Rochefort, ‘‘ The pig is fat; it is time he was 
killed!”—the pig in question being M. Gambetta, 
whose corpulence gave point to the allusion. Gam- 
betta was killed by a woman, but not by a political 
assassin, and it is to be hoped Louise Michel will 
never have occasion to wield the dagger of Harmo- 
dius. It is not surprising that women in all ages 
should have distinguished themselves by assassina- 
tion. Like deceit, it is the natural weapon of despair- 
ing weakness, and women in every age have had 
more reason to despair than men. Against the sub- 
jection of women Louise Michel is ever, and justly, 
in passionate revolt. Knowledge and liberty are the 
boons which woman demands, and so far, except in a 
few exceptional cases, she has demanded them in 
vain. Tothis hour not a single university in Ger- 
many has authorized women to study in these seats 
of learning, jealously monopolized by the men who, 
after dooming their sisters to ignorance, refuse them 
civic justice and human rights because they suffer 
from the consequences of their exclusion. As a con- 
sequence, while everywhere in society man suffers, 
woman suffers still more, and his sufferings are not to 
be compared to hers. Woman is trained either to be a 
housewife or a courtesan. She is excluded from citi- 
zenship, deprived of education, and defrauded of the 
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wages of her labor, and in too many cases bidden to 
make up the deficiency by the sale of her person. 
Hence the iron enters into the soul of some women, 
and they become rebels. Sometimes, if they are 
Christians like Mrs. Butler, they are rebels for the 
Lord’s sake. Sometimes if, like Louise Michel, they 
have been alienated from the Church, they are rebels 
for the sake of their sex. ‘‘In rebellion alone,” ex- 
claims Louise, ‘‘ woman is at ease, trampling upon 
both prejudice and sufferings. All intelligent women 


ae 


LOUISE MICHEL IN MILITARY UNIFORM, 1870-1. 


will sooner or later rise in rebellion.” This, no doubt, 
is overstrained and exaggerated. Except one or two 
like Louise Michel—to whom the smell of powder is 
as sweet incense, and to whom there is no music like 
the thunder of artillery and the bursting of shells— 
women are profoundly ill at ease in revolutions, But 
a woman who does not realize the injustice of the de- 
nial of justice and equal rights to her sex in Church 
and in State is becoming the exception rather than 
the rule, and this change will work itself out ina 
profound social, moral and economic revolution be- 
fore long. And the slower comfortable women are 
in appreciating the wrongs of their sex, the more 
Louise Michel will be driven mad by the contempla- 
tion of the hopeless sum of human misery that is in- 
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volved in the radical injustice in which the subjec- 
tion of woman is based. 


Il. THE COMMUNE. 


When Louise Michel was crossing the Thol forest 
when quite a girl on her way to Clermont, she was . 
followed all the way across the wood by a wolf. 
She heard his regular trotting and saw his glaring 
eye the whole of the journey. Fortunately, she was 
not alone, and the wolf did not attack the party. 
The incident was grimly characteristic of her career. 
Since she left the happy ruined castle in the woods, a 
wolf, gaunt and hungry, and savage, has seldom left 
her side. 

‘Tt has always struck me,” she wrote once, “ that 
we feel our destiny as dogs smell the wolf. Our 
forebodings sometimes become reality with extraor- 
dinary accuracy.” Louise, at least, always felt her 
destiny. During the fifteen years she was teaching 
in Paris, before the war, life was a long struggle ; 
not by any means without its joys and its consola- 
tions, but all in preparation for the inevitable strug- 
gle. The way in which the Republicans kept alive 
the sacred fire during the Empire is unfamiliar to 
most of us who have grown up under the Third Re- 
public. In those days there was inspiration in the 
very word ‘ Republic.” It was but another name 
for the Millennium. In clubs and lecture-rooms, 
and in their own homes, they cherished the mighty 
hope that ere long the Emperor would be over- 
thrown, and that on that day righteousness and 
peace would prevail, the Golden Age would return, 
and liberated France would establish the reign of 
universal justice throughout the world. 


THE WAR. 


Far different indeed was the reality from the fond 
dreams of the Republican enthusiasts. The Empire 
fellin a night. But before it fell it had brought the 
German into the land, and the infamy of the coup 
detat was avenged in the catastrophe of Sedan. 
Louise Michel, who had done what she could to pro- 
test against the war, took her first conspicuous part 
in French politics by collecting signatures for the pe- 
tition praying for the release of Endes and Brideau, 
who had proclaimed the Republic before Sedan. 
Some of the memoralists wished to erase their signa- 
tures. ‘We are risking our heads.” ‘“ Yes,” said 
Louise, ‘‘ you are risking your heads. So much the 
better. I'll risk-mine with yours.” An assurance 
more characteristic than consoling. She, with 
others, carried the petition to General Trochu, Gov- 
ernor of Paris. They were refused admission. ‘‘We 
have come in the name of the people of Paris,” was 
their statement, and they bluntly refused to go unless 
their petition was received. It was the first occa- 
sion, but not the last, when Louise ventured to speak 
for the people of Paris. The German armies, crush- 
ing the French on a dozen battle-fields, advanced on 
Paris. Soon Louise Michel discovered that the gov- 
ernment of the Men of September differed only in 
name from the government of the Man of December. 
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Here is her story of the first collision between the 
people of Paris and the government of France. It is 
interesting as a kind of preparatory rehearsal of the 
subsequent outbreak : 


THE FUSILLADE FROM THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 


On January 22 the revolutionists assembled in front of 
the Hétel de Ville, where Chaudey was in command. 

In spite of the protests that no surrender was contem- 
plated, the people were suspecting some treason. 

Being anxious not to disturb the peace—which feeling 
always leads to the crushing of those who give way to it 
—those revolutionists who were in arms withdrew ; as 
for me, though I had my rifle, I confess that I stayed. 

When there only remained in the open space in front of 
the Town Hall a defenseless crowd, a noise like that of 
hail was suddenly heard—it was produced by the bullets 
fired from the windows of the Hétel de Ville by the 
Breton troops, whose pale faces could be plainly seen 
from the square opposite. The firing thus going on soon 
made large gaps in the ranks of the bystanders. 

You it was, fair-haired children of Armorica, who thus 
murdered our defenseless friends. But you are fanatics, 
not traitors. You shoot us down. But you think it is 
your duty to do so, and, some day, you will join us in the 
conquest of liberty. You will then display in support of 
justice and freedom the same fierce energy as now in de- 
fense of tyranny, and with us you will storm the rotten 
institutions of the world. 

Razona was in command of the battalions of the Mont- 
martre National Guards. On the people’s side no shot 
had been fired previous to the volleys of the Breton troops. 
But then, and then only, those of us who were armed and 
had withdrawn to the square round the Tour Saint 
Jacques, indignaht at the treachery, hurried back to the 
Hotel de Ville, and opened fire on the assailing troops ; as 
to the men who were unarmed, they set about raising a 
barricade. 

An old champion of the insurrection of Juno, 1848 
(Malezieux), whose coat bore numerous traces of bullets, 
though he did not seem to pay any heed to them, remem- 
bered the days of his youth, and, brave fellow, rose above 
the circumstances, wrapping himself up, as it were, in 
his flags of June. 

Standing up in the centre of the Hétel de Ville, buried 
in my thoughts, I was looking at the cursed windows, 
thinking that some day the men who were shooting us 
down would join us. In May following, those very 
windows, destroyed by the fire that burned down the 
municipal palace, seemed to be staring, like the eyeless 
sockets of a skull, at the blazing city. 

The hail-like noise of the bullets falling on the pavement 
went on uninterrupted, and the crowd was rapidly disap- 


pearing. 

The shots fired at random from the Town Hall were 
killing harmless people strolling about in the neighboring 
streets. 

Close to me, a woman of my size, dressed in black, and 
whose features were very much like mine, fell, struck by 
a bullet ; a young man who was with her was killed like- 
wise. We could never ascertain .who they were; the 
young man had the bold features of Southern people. 

We were all indignant and many of us urged the neces- 
sity of reprisals ; after much discussion is was, however, 
decided not to resort to violence on that day. 

Sapia was killed on January 22, and many others be- 
sides ; Henri Slace, wha belonged to the Blanqui group, 
had his arm broken. Harmless passers-by, as usual, killed 
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like our own people, and on the graves we swore ven- 
geance and liberty. 

By way of challenge, I threw my red scarf on a grave ; 
a comrade picked it up and tied it to the branches of a 
willow. 

Six days after January 22, the Government having shot 
down the people, and proclaimed aloud that they had no 
intention of surrendering, the capitulation of Paris was 
signed. The wrath aroused in the people by that fresh 
act of treason was not allowed to subside. 


IN ARMS. 

Louise busied herself in the committees that were 
formed to assist the Government of National Defense, 
and was indefatigable in her exertions, even going so 
far as to wear the uniform of a national guard and to 
shoulder a rifle. When the long agony was drawing 
to a close she protested against surrender, and de- 
manded to be led once more against the besiegers. 

Of the work of the Amazons, otherwise than as: 
petroleuses, but little has been written. The experi- 
ment was an interesting one. How far are women 
capable of bearing the strain and the burden of mili- 
tary service? Itis a question upon which we have by 
no means heard the last word. The tradition of the 
ancient wars with the Amazons indicates that even 
in the field woman at one time held her own with 
man, and fora time on more than equal terms. His 
sable majesty the King of Dahomey is the only poten- 
tate who has preserved to the present day the soldier- 
woman, but in the Commune, when frenzied Paris 
stood at bay behind her barricades, women pressed 
eagerly into the fighting rank. Poets have idealized 
the fighting woman in Britomarte, one of. the fairest of 
the knights of the ‘‘ Faerie Queen,” history has glori- 
fied her in Joan of Arc, and the Maid of Saragossa 
extorted a tribute of praise even from the muse of 
Byron. The Parisian Communarde, however, has. 
found no eulogist save Louise Michel. Her history is. 
written in the records of courts martial, and for the 
most part she is remembered with a shudder. She 
deserved a better fate, and when the history of the 
revolt of women comes to be written, its historian 
will spend many a careful hour investigating how far 
these women of the Commune maintained the honor 
of their sex. According to Louise Michel, they bore 
the strain of that fierce ordeal at least as well as the 
men. There wasa good deal of hysterics in the Com— 
mune, but the men had it worse than the women. 


THE WOMEN-WARRIORS OF PARIS, 


Here I may quote two vivid little pen-pictures by 
an unsympathetic observer. Mr. John Leighton thus 
describes what he saw in the last days of the siege : 


As I approached the Chaussée d’Antin I perceived a, 
multitude of men, women and children running back- 
wards and forwards carrying pavingstones. <A barricade: 
is being thrown up; it is already more than 3 feet high. 
Suddenly I hear the rolling of heavy wheels. I turn, and 
a strange sight is before me—a mass of women in rags, 
livid, horrible, and yet grand, with the Phrygian cap on 
their heads, and the skirts of their robes tied around their 
waists, were harnessed to a mitrailleuse, which they 
dragged along at full speed, other women pushing vigor- 
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ously behind. The whole procession in its somber colors, 
with dashes of red here and there, thunders past me ; I 
follow it as fast asIcan. The mitrailleuse draws up a 
little in front of the barricade, and is hailed with wild 
clamors by the insurgents. The Amazons are being un- 
harnessed as I come up The scene that surrounds 
me interests me in spite of myself. Those grim hags, 
with their red head dresses, passing the stones I give them 
rapidly from hand to hand, the men who are building 
them up only leaving off for a moment now and then to 
swallow a cup of coffee, which a young girl prepares over 
a small tin stove; the rifles symmetrically piled ; the 
barricade which rises higher and higher ; the solitude in 
which we are working—only here and there a head 
appears at a window, and is quickly withdrawn ; the ever- 
increasing noise of the battle ; and over all, the bright- 
ness of a dazzling morning sun—all this has something 
sinister and yet horribly captivating about it. 
* * * * * * 

I now see a number of women walk out of the hotel ; 
the crowd makes room for them to pass. They come our 
way. They are dressed in black, and have black crape 
tied round their arms, and ared cockade in their bonnets. 
My friend the officer tells us they are the governesses 
who have taken the place of thenuns. Then he walks up 
to them and says, ‘‘ Have you succeeded?” ‘‘ Yes,” an- 
swers one of them, ‘‘ Here is our commission. The school 
children are to be employed in making sacks and filling 
them with earth, the eldest ones to load the rifles behind 
the barricades. They will receive rations like the Na- 
tional Guards, and a pension will be given to the mothers 
of those who die for the Republic. They are mad to fight, 
Iassure you. We have made them work hard during the 
last month ; this will be their holiday.” The woman who 
says this is young and pretty, and speaks with a sweet 
smile on her lips. I shudder. 


IN COMMITTEE DURING THE SIEGE. 


Of the action of the women we get but stray 
glimpses in the ‘‘ Memoires” of Louise. They served 
on committees and in ambulances—for which many 
were shot and transported—they worked in the 
trenches. They actually shouldered rifles and fought 
on the barricades. Of this vast and varied panorama 
of female activity, we see but here and there an odd 
corner in Louise’s writings. She says repeatedly that 
the women showed more determination than the men, 
and from first to last the fighting women seem to have 
fought more desperately and to have flinched at noth- 
ing. They reconciled themselves much more speedily 
to the inevitable. When they saw it was necessary, 
they submitted to any sacrifice with the same patient, 
uncomplaining spirit that they face the suffering 
of child-bearing —a service entailing much more 
positive pain and entailing much greater risk of 
life than the off-chance of having to bear arms en- 
tails upon the other sex. Louise could form a com- 
parison, for she served equally with men and women. 
Here is her account of the operations of the revolu- 
tionary committees of Montmartre during the siege, 
when the Commune was only an egg in process of 
hatching : 

I will relate here at full length the history of the Watch 
Committee of Montmartre. Few of its members are now 
surviving; under the siege it caused the reaction to 
tremble. Every evening we took our flight on Edris, 
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from the house situated number 41, Chatissée Cligran- 
court, sometimes breaking up a club where cowardly 
speakers advocated a surrender, or spreading our revolu- 
tionary theories and exciting the masses to open rebellion, 
for the time of deception was now over. We knew what 
little faith to place in the promises of our rulers, and of 
what little import are the lives of citizens in the eyes of 
a government on the eve of their overthrow. 

There were two Watch Committees at Montmaty, one 
of men, and one of women. 

Talwaysattended the former. Why, I cannot tell ; per- 
haps because I felt there the breath of the Russian revo- 
lutionists. I still possess an old plan of Paris which was 
hung up on the wall of the second room of that Watch 
Committee. I took it away and brought it back with me 
in my voyage across the ocean. We had besmeared with 
ink the Imperial arms engraved on it; they would have 
tainted our haunts. 

I had never before met with such intellectual men, 
whose minds were so simple and yet so lofty. Plainer 
and purer I never knew. I do not know how that com- 
mittee was recruited. A comforting feeling of kindness 
and strength was reigning among its members, who were 
all united in unfeigned brotherhood. Similar spirit dom- 
inated the members of the women’s committee. There, 
also, I met with some remarkably intelligent persons. 
Having joined at first the men’s committee, I thereafter 
frequented both, their object being the same. - 

We all met every evening, the women in the hall of the 
justice of the peace, and the men at the Perot Hall, which 
were situated in the Rue de la Chapelle. They both bore 
the name of ‘‘Club de la Revolution” of the Grandes- 

Jarriéres District. It was easy for me to attend both— 
women’s committee closing at nine o’clock, when the 
men’s meeting opened. 

I still remember the call of the members’ names, and 
could mention every one of them. To-day most of them 
are dead. 

The Montmartre Watch Committee did not allow any 
of their members to go without food or shelter. As for 
us, the organizers, we often dined out of a herring for 
four or six persons; but for those who were in need of it, 
we did not spare municipal funds, neither the revolution- 
ary means known as requisitions. Those who had plenty 
supplied the wants of those who were starving. When 
people said: ‘Montmartre is coming down!” the reac- 
tionaries hid themselves, like beaten-in game, giving up 
granaries where food was rotting whilst Paris was starv- 


ing. 

We laughed heartily when one of us brought to the 
committee some informer, whom he had taken for a co- 
religionary and introduced as such. 

Like those of all other revolutionary groups, the mem- 
bers of the Watch Committee were mowed down; the 
few survivors, Hippolyte Ferrie, Lucien Barrors, Avron- 
sart, Barlot, Vivier, Louis Moreau, well know how proud 
we were, and how high we carried the flags of the Revo- 
lution. 

It little mattered to those men to be crushed obscurely 
in the fight, or to fall in broad daylight; each of them ac- 
cepted fully all the consequences of the struggle. 

What does it matter how the corn is ground, so long as 
we can turn it into bread ? 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE COMMUNE, 

Louise Michel thus describes the events of March 
18, which began the struggle between Paris and the 
rest of France : 

On the morning of March 18, 1871, thousands of men 
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and women were rushing up Montmartre Hill, still sur- 
rounded by that indistinct. light of dawn which seems to 
cast on everything a kind of watery veil. The hill had just 
been attacked unawares, and those who ascended it ex- 
pected death at the top. 

The hill was being attacked by the reaction, and this is 
why: 

The guns bought with the voluntary contributions of 
the National Guards had been 
left in some vacant ground 
situated in the portion of 
Paris the Prussians were 
about to occupy. 

The population of Paris de- 
cided to regain possession of 
its own guns. <A battalion of 
the sixth arrondissement was 
the first to take up their sug- 
gestion, which was already 
being mooted, and all the 
other National Guards -fol- 
lowed lead, regained posses- 
sion of their guns, which they 
triumphantly brought back, 
dragged by men, women and 
children, preceded by flags. 

The sailors garrisoned in 
Paris proposed to storm the 
forts given up to the Prus- 
sians, and to carry them as 
they would board ships. We 
were intoxicated by that sug- 
gestion. 

Although the guns ‘were 
loaded, no accident happened, 
fortunately. 

Montmartre, Belleville, 
Batignolles, were in posses- 
sion of their own artillery ; 
the guns which had been 
brought from the Place des 
Vosges were transferred to 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Since January 22, the clubs 
were closed and the news- 
papers suppressed. Had not 
the people been on the alert 
on March 18, it is probable 
that instead of the triumph 
of the Revolution that day 
would have witnessed the 
advent of some king or em- 
peror. 

The Prince Imperial was 
not yet dead, and had not the 
Montmartre been armed, or 
had our rulers succeeded in 
disarming them, the army 
deceived or accomplice, and 
the Prussians, occupying the forts, would have protected 
the entrance into Paris of Napoleon IV, or of some king 
in the person of a prince of the Orleans family. 

On March 18, however, the French army, which three 
months later was to crush Paris, declined to help the men 
who wished to betray the nation and the Republic. 

The troops understood that the people of Paris were 
really protecting the Republic by protecting his guns, 
which a Royalist or Imperial government would, with 
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the assent of the Emperor William or Bismarck, have 
turned against the heroic city. 

March 18 was to witness the victory of the foreigners, 
allies of the future king or emperor, or that of the people. 
It witnessed the latter. The army fraternized with the 


people instead of shooting them down. That triumph of 
the popular cause is perhaps chiefly due to the interven- 
tion of the women, who covered the artillery with their 
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own bodies, and even placed themselves at the muzzles of 
the guns, to prevent the latter being fired. 


When victory had thus been decided in our favor, I 
looked around and noticed my poor mother, who, think- 
ing we were going to be shot down, had followed me ; as 
she always kept behind me, doubtless in order not ,to 
cause me any anxiety. I had not noticed her before. 

It is not for me to try in these few pages to tell the 
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story of the Commune. To sober Englishmen it was 
from first to last a mere lunacy, the product of nerv- 
ous excitement ; the most convincing proof afforded 
by this generation that communities, like individuals, 
occasionally go mad. It is easier to condemn it from 
the point of view of calm reason than it is to under- 
stand it from the point of view of a sympathetic 
heart. Have we not dreamed for years of the arrival 
of the Republic as the harbinger of the millennium, 
only to wake up and discover amid the horrors of 
war the still worse horror of a Republic which, after 
failing to prevent the dismemberment of the territory, 
did not shrink from preparing to throttle the liberties 
of Paris? It would have been bad to bear at any 
time, but coming as it did after the prolonged pri- 
vations and agonies of the siege, it explained -every- 
thing, even the Commune. It was a convulsive 
paroxysm as of a great city in the grasp of a deadly 
nightmare, and it was worse than the nightmare. 
For a time all went on very much as in the Prussian 
siege. But when at last, in the merry monthof May, 
Paris was stifled in her gore, and the skies flamed 
lurid red with the burning of her palaces, Europe re- 
ceived a shock unparalleled since the days of the 
Terror. To this day the full details of that gigantic 
duel to the death between the City of Revolution and 
the rest of France has never been understood—out- 
side Paris. Scores of thousands were shot down, 
nearly forty thousand were made prisoners before 
Paris was crushed. The frantic energy of the Revo- 
lutionary nervousne3s seemed incarnate in Louise. 
No one has laid any specific atrocity to her charge, 
but she was more or less responsible for everything, 
as much responsible as any one save those who act- 
ually gave the orders for the shooting of the hostages, 
the massacre of the Archbishop and the burning of 
Paris. 
LOUISE IN THE FIELD. 


The struggle was hopeless from the first. Louise 
has described its beginning. Here is her account of 
the end: 

The last time I saw Mademoiselle Poulin’s grave, it was 
in May, 1871, in the night of the 22nd to the 23rd, I be- 
lieve. We were, a few comrades and myself, in Mont- 
martre cemetery, which with a handful of men we en- 
deavored to defend. 

We had made battlements in the walls by pulling down 
the stones with our hands the best way we could, so that, 
but for the battery established by our people on the crest 
of Montmartre, and whose range being too short reached 
us, and for the shells which the Versaillists at regular in- 
tervals plied us from the spot where tall houses are seen, 
our position would not have been tenable. 

Those shells kept time like a clock. It was a grand 
sight in the clear starry night; the graves themselves 
seemed to speak. 

The men on duty on that night belonged to the very 
company with which I had made previous sorties. 

Several times some one of us had gone reconnoitering in 
the cemetery ; as for me, I was fond of wandering about 
in that lonely retreat, only disturbed by the frequent 
bursting of shells. In spite of my comrades’ wish, I in- 
sisted on going there several times, and on every occasion 
the shells missed me. 
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Several of our people being already wounded, it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I obtained leave to be al- 
lowed to go reconnoitering there once more ; my object- 
was to ascertain how far would my luck go. That time, 
again, a-shell came crashing through the trees, and ex- 
ploded close to me, with the only result that I was 
covered with débris of branches in bloom, which I laid 
partly on Mademoiselle Poulin’s grave and partly on that 
of Murger, on the very spot where a genius is represented 
covering the poet with white marble flowers. 

‘‘Zounds!” one of my companions exclaimed, ‘‘you 
shall not budge from here.” 

They all then insisted on my sitting on a bench close to- 
Cavaignac’s statue. 

But women are obstinate ; besides, the opportunity of 
verifying the estimate of probabilities does not occur 
every day. No better occasion could ever be had. I 
therefore still wandered about ; but, as before, bursting 
shells missed me. 

It is a curious sight, that of the woman reconnoiter- 
ing in the cemetery where the Commune was making” 
its last stand, expiring in flame of fire and smoke as. 
of Tophet, and noise—well, as to the noise which all 
these last days beat on the ear drum clamorous and 
insistent, maddening the brain and shattering the: 
nerves, take the following description, penned by 
Mr. John Leighton at the time : 

The deafening clamor on all sides redoubles ; all the: 
separate noises seem to confound themselves in one cease- 
less roar, like the working of a million hammers on a 
million of anvils. I can scarcely bear it ; my hands clutch 
the doorposts convulsively. 

Oh! Those that hear it not, how happy they must be ; 
they will never understand how fearful this continuous, 
this dreadful noise is, and to feel that each ball is aimed. 
at some breast, and each shell brings ruin in its train. 
Fear and horror wring one’s heart and madden one’s: 
brain. Visions pass before one’s eyes of corpses, of houses 
crushing sleeping inmates, of men falling and crying out 
for mercy, and one feels quite strange to go on living 
among the crowds that die ! 

Not to be able to obtain information is terrible ; not to. 
know what is going on, while all around seems on fire 3. 
the day is beginning to break, the musketry and the can- 
nonading begins afresh, it is a hell with death for its 
girdle ! 

If that were so to one who had no friend or brother 
there, how awful must it be to one like Louise, 
whose comrades were perishing with every fusillade, 
and whose hopes of the millenium seemed to be van-. 
ishing in the smoke of blazing Paris? 

HER ARREST. 


Her ultimate arrest was due to her anxiety for her 
mother’s safety. Her mother was arrested, and 
Louise, on going to seek her, found herself in pres- 
ence of an officer who in the old days had once drawn 
lots with her as to who should kill the Emperor. 
‘¢ What !” she cried, ‘‘ You here?” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
‘“‘and what canIdo for you?” ‘Only let me take 
my mother to a place of safety, and then I will re- 
turn and surrender.” He let her go, hoping not to 
see her again. No sooner was her mother safely 
housed than Louise made her way back. ‘‘ What?” 
exclaimed her former comrade, ‘‘ you have come back, 
then?” ‘Of course,” said she. ‘‘ What do you take: 
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me for?” So she became a prisoner, and was marched 
with thousands of others to Versailles amid the mock- 
ing crowd. Of that Via Dolorosa she says little. It 
is not her habit to dwell on her own sufferings. 

Then came the trial, if it may be called such, in 
which there was no defense, and where the accused 
only demanded death—death which was denied. 
She saw, by her strange clairvoyant faculty, three of 
her comrades shot at Satory, while she was lying in 
prison ; but it was denied her to share their fate. 


IN EXILE, 


The end of it was that Louise was banished to New 
‘Caledonia. 

When she went on board the ship that was to take 
her into exile she almost felt at home. For four or 
five years before, in clairvoyant vision, she had seen 
the ship lying at anchor exactly as she found it, color, 
rigging, build, everything exactly the same. It was 
the ship of her vision. Of the New Caledonia experi- 
ences I do not purpose to speak, They formed part 
of her novitiate. She had been prisoner of war, she 
‘was now an exiled convict, but she never lost heart. 
She was a ministering angel of mercy and of pity to 
her unfortunate companions. She nursed the sick 
and cheered the sad. When she reached her destina- 
tion she was employed as a schoolmistress, and be- 
came so devoted to her Kanaka scholars that she was 
more than once tempted to return after the amnesty. 
It was a strange experience, that of life among the 
convicts of New Caledonia. Louise has ever been 
thrown among the best and the worst of ‘men. 
Heroes and saints, criminals and assassins, to her it 
seems all one. -For she holds the doctrine of the 
moral irresponsibility of the individual, a terrible doc- 
trine no doubt, but one that conduces to charity and 
tolerance. 
as calm as when wandering among the shells that 
burst in the cemetery of Montmartre. She returned 
as she went, the same Louise, full of compassion for 
the suffering, full of sacred wrath against those who 
did them wrong. 

AMNESTIED. 

After her return Louise begun anew the life of 
propagandism, which indeed she had never inter- 
rupted. Idolized by a section of the Parisians, she 
transferred to Anarchy the devotion she had formerly 
felt for the Republic, and soon found herself in gaol. 
Her history after the amnesty is little more than a 
record of imprisonments. She has now had all man- 
ner of experiences—save that of an English work- 
house. She has been imprisoned as a lunatic, con- 
victed a criminal, locked up in St. Lazare with the 
poor girls of the town. She has been through every 
phase of prison experience. A poor, crazy drunkard 
tried to assassinate her by firing his revolver at her 
head. The bullet struck her, but she appeared in 
court to give testimony in favor of the would-be as- 
sassin. She declared that he was in a more or less 
somnambulist condition, and he was acquitted. 
When Mrs. Butler began her crusade against the 
Police des Mveurs, she received from Louise Michel a 
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letter of hearty sympathy and sisterly greeting. They 
are strangely different, these two women; but they 
have many things in common, and in the holy war 
against State legalized vice, they found themselves 
heartily at one. When I came out of prison in 1886 
I received a hearty greeting from Louise, who had 
been liberated about the same time. She had been 
allowed to read when in prison, and she had followed 
with great interest ‘‘ Les Scandales de Londres.” 

TI did not see Louise till some years later—on the eve 
of the Exhibition. In gaol she seems to have been 
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treated almost as a first-class misdemeanant. She 
wrote the first volume of her ‘“‘ Memoires” in gaol, 
and probably she will need to go to gaol again before 
she will be able to get the second volume into shape 
for publication. 

She was not alone in gaol, for even there her pas- 
sionate love of the animal creation stood her in good 


stead. 
LOUISE IN GAOL. 


Mrs. Crawford, the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News, who interviewed her in June, 1886, just after 
her release, says : 

She was very interesting when talking about animals, a 
subject to which she was led by her cats. Louise Michel 
brought four cats with her from Noumea to France. They 
were given her when she arrived in New Caledonia by a 
convict who had served her time and was returning to 
Europe. The youngest, ‘“‘ Moustache,” is now sixteen, and 
the eldest, ‘‘ Ninette,” is nineteen. They were with her 
at St. Lazare. The fourth killed himself under circum- 
stances honorable to himself and his mistress. The day 
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she was returning from London he was on the top of a 
house. When he saw her getting out of the cab he, in 
trying to jump from balcony to balcony, fell into the 
street from the third story, and was so injured that he 
died inafew hours. These cats are descended from others 
left by English sailors in New Caledonia in the eighteenth 
century. They have much longer hind legs and shorter 
fore legs than European cats, and a finer cerebral develop- 
ment. At St. Lazare they were taught to live on good 
terms with the rats that came every morning in crowds 
to Louise’s cell to be fed. I asked the ‘‘ Citoyenne” what 
she thought of the rat. She said that it was intelligent, 
incapable of attaching itself, she thought, to a human 
being, and more on the lookout for benefits to come than 
for past services, but family affection was strong in its 
heart. Young rats were not only kind but respectful to 
their aged relations, and, indeed, to old rats in general. 
Mothers, directly they had weaned their little ones, not 
only brought them to Louise’s cell, but placed them at 
her feet, and seemed to ask her protection for them. There 
were rats toothless from age. When a crust was thrown 
to them younger rats chewed it, so as to enable them 
to eat it comfortably. If a young rat was so ill bred as 
to help itself before an elderly one, the others were down 
upon it. Before the cats had been taught to live in amity 
with the denizens of the sewers, ‘‘ Moustache” bit the 
paw oft one of the latter. According to Louise Michel, 
there was quite an explosion of sympathy among her four- 
footed visitors on behalf of the wounded one, and she 
gained their confidence by letting it down with a string 
from her window into the court, after she had nursed it 
for about a fortnight. When she had been some time in 
gaol the rats grew so dainty that they would not eat plain 
bread unless she got it toasted for them. The governor 
of the prison, who was most kind to her, and who is a 
naturalist and un homme d’esprit, enjoyed her successfnl 
attempts to bring cats and rats to live in amity and to 
tame the latter. She could never domesticate them. No 
sooner had she fed them than they all climbed up the wall 
to the window, and passed out thereby to return to their 
sewers. 
IN LONDON. 


Louise Michel established an ‘international 
school” in London, which at one time had futly 
forty scholars, but which was afterwards closed. 
She addresses meetings in Hyde Park in her own 
tongue, which is not understood by the most of her 
hearers. Her exhortations are not practical, and she 
is not, in English politics, regarded as a serious per- 
sonality. She is a pathetic figure with a tragic past, 
the incarnate protest of disinherited despair, of tram- 
pled womanhood. No doubt a good deal of what 
she says can hardly be regarded as a serious contri- 
bution even to the evangel of Anarchy. It is rather 
like the writhing of a worm which has been severed 
by the spade. i 

But Louise is not a mere Bacchante of the Revolu- 
tion, a Menad of Anarchy. She has shown herself 
many a time and oft full of practical good sense and 
shrewd mother wit. London suits her. She likes 
London with its dim gray tints, which harmonize 
better with her sombre moods than the lighter blue 
and clear lights of Paris. She shudders a little some- 
times at ‘‘ the black London winter, when everything 
is wrapped in a winding sheet of foggy mist, falling 
first in a ceaseless drip and then suddenly in heavy 
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showers ;” but even here beneath our fogs she found 
a kindly welcome and a sympathetic although some- 
what reserved welcome. When she met her first re- 
spectable audience she was amazed to feel that 
despite their frigid silence she was really as if at 
home. ‘I had the impression,” she says, ‘‘of a 
genuine humanity, which flourished in spite of the 
cursed fetters which had trammelled them from the 
first.” 
ON ENGLISH WORKHOUSES. 

That Louise Michel is not the mere mad creature 
whom it pleases her enemies to describe her is proved 
by the justice which she does to our workhouses. 
The workhouse is the natural butt for every reckless. 
assailant of the established order of society. But to 
Louise Michel our workhouses supply food for ad- 
miration rather than for scorn. Speaking of her first. 
English visit and her reception, she says : 

The papers, especially the Pall Mall Gazette, invariably 
showed me the greatest kindness and consideration. 
What seemed especially to surprise them was that I (be- 
ing an Anarchist) did not share the general opinion as to 
workhouses. People seemed to think—very wrongly, by 
the way—that this was inconsistent on my part. How- 
ever, I shall give my ideas on this subject further on. 
People made a mistake in speaking of my ‘‘ enthusiasm” 
for that institution. A workhouse cannot possibly inspire 
any such sentiment. All that I said was that the English. 
regarded it as a duty to look after those who had neither 
food nor shelter. ; 

One thing that struck me particularly in England is the 
care which is taken in some workhouses (Lambeth, for 
instance) to line the huge nest in which old England heaps: 
up her misery, so that she can keep it, and fairly comfort- 
ably, considering, until the European revolution is over. 
Then, avoiding the foolish mistakes that she has seen 
others make, she will strike one blow. Albion will rise 
suddenly, shaking the dust from her white robe, and light 
the sacred fire which the winds of heaven, instead of ex- 
tinguishing, will kindle into a glorious dawn. 

To give a new lease of life to their worn-out institutions: 
the English enlist woman’s enthusiasm. Women manage 
workhouses, and women will soon become members of 
Parliament. But the green branches of an old tree can- 
not give new life to the decaying trunk ; they will bear 
leaves and flowers as long as they can draw nourishment, 
not from the dried-up sap, but from the vivifying influ- 
ence of the soft air which keeps them alive. 

Louise is a voluminous but somewhat desultory 
worker of very unequal power. Her poems contain 
many elevated thoughts, expressed with considerable 
vigor and poetic feeling. Her novel, ‘‘ The Microbes. 
of Society,” is a shocking ‘‘shocker” of the most. - 
horrible description, relieved here and there—say 
some who have read it—by chapters of great sublim- 
ity. Her ‘“‘ Memoires ” are an undigested mass, thrown 
upon the world higgledy-piggledy just as they were 
written in jail or for the newspaper. 


ST. SIMEON STYLITES IN PETTICOATS. 

The more you contemplate this woman, the more 
you admire,ewonder and pity. She is a living, 
breathing, palpitating plummet plunged into the 
abysses of human misery. A plummet, not of lead, 
but a human heart. With it she sounds the deepest 
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depths, and far down in the sombre stillness of dumb 
agony you hear her cry of sympathy and of pain. 
But never for herself, always for others. Magnificent 
type of the altruist. she exists but for the poor. the 
disinherited, the famishing of the world. She is 
their sister, their comrade, fighting ever by their 
side, and ringing in their eyes the glad evan- 
gel of better times to come, when there will be 
anew heaven and a new earth in which dwelleth 
righteousness. She is the representative, living and 
suffering aniongst us, of the anchorites of the far-away 
days when holy men were half deified for their neg- 
lect of the conveniences and even of the decencies of 
life. St. Simeon Stylites on his pillar was not more 
severed from the world than Louise Michel. She 
has even ceased to be interested in her own career. 
The marvelous story of hair-breadth escapes, of ro- 
mantic adventure, the manifold opportunities of serv- 
ice at home and abroad—all these successive strata 
of dramatic incident have lost their charm. She is as 
a corpse in other than the old Jesuit sense. Yet her 
spirit is not broken. She hopes and aspires and pro- 
claims aloud her message to her times. But she is 
dead to herself. The past is a cemetery of martyred 
comrades or a history of imprisonments. The heart, 
torn by innumerable miseries, ceases to feel for it- 
self. It only quivers in sympathy for others. And 
so she flits among us under the brumous skies of this 
city of fog and night, a being hardly of this world 
prophesying of that which is to come. 


THE SYBIL AND HER INTERPRETERS, 


But I think I hear the practical, matter-of-fact 
reader exclaim, ‘‘ What is her message? What has 
she to say to me for my guidance?” Alas! to all 
such her message is but foolishness, and poor Louise 
is but a crazy creature, ‘‘ You are not in the same 
plane as Louise,” said one of her devotees, ‘how can 
you understand her? At the best, you are but as the 
young man to whom it was said, ‘One thing thou 
lackest,’ while she is of the Order of the Initiates, 
who, forsaking all things, have entered into the secret 
of the universe, forever hidden from the eyes of the 
well-to-do. Louise is a sublime mystic. She does not 
believe; she knows. She has seen, therefore she 
speaks. But you don’t understand; neither did the 
high priests and wealthy men understand the Naza- 
rene. Outcast, vagabond, homeless, hunted, pro- 
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scribed, disreputable, the filth of the world, and the 
offscouring of all things—how can the Respectable 
appreciate the Seer? It is now as in the olden time, 
and ever will be. Louise is before her time. She is, 
as it were, a monster born out of due season. To you 
she is mad. Oh, fools and blind! A century hence 
regenerated humanity will do homage at the tomb of 
her whom you deride as a crazy, dirty old woman.” 
It may be so. But even if we admit she is a Sybil, 
and that we are fools and blind, it might still bea 
task worth undertaking to explain what is written on 
these Sibylline leaves U* her voluminous works, and 
what is the helpful word which she has to speak to us 
benighted mortals who pay rates and taxes, and keep 
the machine going. 
WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS PORTENT? 

It is presumption, no doubt, for one who lives in a 
villa, and has only, as yet, been once in jail, to en- 
deavor to interpret the meaning of this tragic and 
pathetic portent. Let us recognize that what we see 
in her is but a partial, superficial view, and one which 
we will gladly revise when we have more light ; but 
still meantime this is what she seems to us at present. 
Louise Michel’s life Strikes a chord, harsh, dissonant, 
even terrible. It is the note that bursts from the 
heart of the refined and educated woman when it is 
hurled against the iron bars of adverse fate. In Lon- 
don streets, some time ago, the wheel of a passing 
omnibus caught the leg of a sheep in its spokes, and, 
swiftly revolving, shattered the limb of the poor ani- 
mal, which in its agony emitted a piteous cry, as 
horrible as the injury was irremediable. Louise 
Michel’s life reminds me of that hideous little inci- 
dent. It is the incarnate wail of helpless agony. And 
yet there is more in it than that. Prophetesses of 
Despair are not wanting in our day, although there 
are more of the other sex. Louise Michel is no pessi- 
mist. She is no cynic. She dwells, as it were, in 
hell, but she never ceases to dream of heaven. She 
lies in sleepless horror at nights, thinking of all the 
black horrors of pain and cruelty and brutality that 
are the nightmare of the world. She takes her pen 
to describe them, andlo! even when she is portray- 
ing the gloom of the earthquake and the eclipse, she 
proclaims the glories of the coming day, and proves 
herself a veritable and inveterate herald of the 
dawn. 
















HERE has come to us from Australia a pub- 
lic document which at any time would com- 
mand attention by reason of its very great intrinsic 
interest and merit, but which ~ossesses an extraordi- 
nary interest at the present roment in view of certain 
acute phases of the labor question that are agitating 
the public mind in the United States. The ‘‘ Report 
of the Royal Commission on Strikes,” published by 
the government of New South Wales, is issued in the 
form of a huge volume of a thousand pages of about 
the same dimensions as the ‘‘ Century Dictionary.” 
So compendious is this canvas-bound tome that it 
seems to us a veritable library of information upon 
the world’s experience in industrial disputes and at- 
tempts to remedy them. 
THE GREAT STRIKE IN NEW @OUTH WALES. 


‘The great strike of 1890 in New South Wales com- 
pelled the notice of the entire world. Sheep raising 
being a principal industry in that portion of Australia, 
the strike of the Shearers’ Union, on account of the 
introduction of non-union men, led to strikes of union 
men engaged in transportation industries, who re- 
fused to handle the wool shorn by non-union workers. 
The proportions of the strike grew until the coal 
miners of the colony were involved, and until almost 
every kind of productive pursuit was brought into 
the controversy. Trade unions were highly organ- 
ized, and were represented by a Trades and Labor 
Council having headquarters at Sydney, and holding 
together the associations of different trades in a strong 
and effective federation. Employers, on the other 
hand, were bound together in an association which 
included the representatives of almost the entire mass 
of capital engaged in productive industries in the 
great colony of New South Wales. The struggle be- 
tween these two powerful and determined bodies— 
the one representing almost the totality of the capital 
engaged in production and concerned with the em- 
ployment of labor, and the other representing almost 
the entire body of men both skilled and unskilled who 
worked for wages in other than merely domestic re- 
lations—was well-nigh as disastrous and paralyzing as 
a state of civil war. A better instance of the com- 
plete deadlock, which is liable to result from a differ- 
ence of opinion between modern federated trades 
unions and modern associations of capitalists and en- 
trepreneurs, has never been witnessed anywhere. 
While not analogous in all details to the Homestead 
situation, the great strike in New South Wales was 
similar to the Pennsylvania struggle in most of its 
essential principles. 

A COMMISSION ON STRIKES AND THEIR REMEDIES, 

The injury wrought against the peace and pros- 
perity of the colony was so serious that the govern- 
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ment found it expedient to appoint a Commission to 
investigate the entire subject of strikes and their 
remedies, for the purpose of making a report with 
recommendation of measures to be pursued by the 
Parliament of New South Wales. The commission- 
ers were instructed ‘‘ to investigate and report upon 
the causes. of conflicts setween capital and labor 
known as ‘strikes,’ and the best means of preventing 
or mitigating the disastrous consequences of such 
occurrences; to consider from an economic point of 
examination the measures that have been devised in 
other countries by the constitution of boards of con- 
ciliation or other similar bodies to obviate extreme 
steps in trade disputes, and to consider and report 
upon the whole subject.” The Commission was 
composed of the Hon. Andrew Garran, LL.D., as 
president, and of sixteen other gentlemen, half of 
whom were representatives of the employing interest 
and half were representatives of the labor unions. 
Mr. Percy R. Meggy, an experienced journalist, was 
made secretary of the Commission. Thé commis- 
sioners held some fifty meetings and made free use of 
their authority to summon witnesses. They also 
sought and obtained from the principal countries of 
the world such documents, reports and miscellaneous 
writings upon labor questions as would give them 
the benefit of a knowledge of the experience of Eu- 
rope and America. 


A LIBRARY OF ECONOMICS IN ONE VOLUME. 


The huge volume that has been given to the pub- 
lic as the result of their labors is a monument to 
the earnestness and ability of the Commission and to 
the industry and skill of the secretary, Mr. Meggy. 
It contains, first, the summarized minutes of the 
fifty or more sessions of the Commission, then in 
about twelve pages the final report adopted and 
signed by the members. Next follows more than 
forty pages of small type containing what is entitled 
the ‘‘ Conciliation Appendix.” This conciliation ap- 
pendix is a remarkable piece of work, including a 
summary of the principal schemes and public acts in 
different countries, dealing with conciliation or arbi- 
tration, which is followed by accounts of the French 
courts of conciliation, the English arbitration acts, 
the experience of the United States in arbitration be- 
tween capital and labor, the new industrial code of 
Germany, and the systems now in vogue in Denmark 
and Norway, Italy, Belgium and Austria. A large 
amount of space is also given to various bills and pro- 
posals pertaining to the different Australian colonies, 
More than four hundred pages are devoted to a ver- 
batim report of the evidence taken by the Commis- 
sion at its various sittings, accompanying which is a 
well-digested précis of the great mass of information 
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and opinion contained in the preceding minutes of 
evidence. 

Next follows an appendix giving various acts and 
documents referred to in the testimony, and sum- 
marizing many important books upon labor and 
social questions. And this appendix is, taken as a 
whole, a most extraordinary compendium of practi- 
cal information upon the progress of the labor move- 
ment in all lands. Finally, Mr. Meggy has given us 
more than a hundred large pages of what he entitles 
a ‘Literary Appendix.” In this portion of his vol- 
ume he has made abstracts of a great number of 
works upon labor questions, and has included a vast 
quantity of bibliographical references and docn- 
mentary materials. Notwithstanding the compara- 
tively short time allowed the Commission in which 
to arrive at its conclusions, and permitted the secre- 
tary, Mr. Meggy, for the compilation of his biblio- 
graphical materials, this volume must be pronounced 
one of the most remarkable and valuable contribu- 
tions that has ever been made to the literature of 
social economics. 


A UNANIMOUS CONCLUSION REACHED. 

The Report itself, which, as we have explained, 
occupies some twelve pages, is divided into thirty- 
three paragraphs. When one remembers the extreme 
agitation out of which grew the appointment of this’ 
Commission, and that in its membership both sides of 
the controversy were fully represented, the conclu- 
sions of the Report are entitled to the highest consider- 
ation in view of the significant fact that each one of 
the thirty-three paragraphs was, after full and care- 
ful debate, adopted with absolute unanimity by the 
seventeen members. The Report was drawn up in no 
merely local and temporizing spirit. It deals with 
the great struggle between capital and labor in a 
spirit broad enough to make its conclusions as appli- 
cable in the United States as in Australia. Some quo- 
tations from it are therefore evidently in ‘order at this 
moment : 

NATURE OF THE SOCIAL CONFLICT. 

** As to the importance of the question submitted to the 
Commission,” says the Report, ‘“‘there can be no two 
opinions. It is undeniably the great social problem of the 
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age. Even those who are least disposed to interfere be 
tween the contending forces, and who would prefer to 
leave the strike to settle itself, admit that the industries 
of the colony, and therefore its prosperity, are seriously 
hampered by the disagreements between employers and 
employed. . Thesocial conflict, asit exists, is gen- 
erally spoken of as a conflict between labor and capital. 
To some extent, however, the capitalist stands outside the 
arena, though intensely interestedin theissue. The exact 
antagonism is between the direct employer and the em- 
ployed. Someemployers work entirely on their own capital, 
and some joint stock companies do the same, and in those 
cases the employer and the capitalist are one. Some em- 
ployers, especially those who are struggling upward, have 
very little capital of their own, but work largely on credit; 
and we may mention incidentally that quarrels over little 
points arise most frequently with small employers, to 
whom small gains are of proportionately greater impor- 
tance than they are with large employers. The majority 
of employers in this colony lie between the two extremes. 
They have some capital of their own, and they borrow the 
rest from banks, finance companies or individual capital- 
ists. . . . . From the evidence it appears that until 
recent times the most frequent causes of strikes have been 
an effort to raise wages or to resist the reduction of wages, 
an effort to secure shorter working hours or.to resist any 
covert or open increase of the hours of work, or claims for 
the intermission of labor for rest, ora demand to employ 
more hands for a given work, or to resist the discharge of 
men supposed to be punished for their positions in a trades 
union, or their prominent labors in connection with it. 
The last is especially in defense of the principles and prac- 
tice of unionism. And this leads to the remark that at the 
present time more important than all the causes men- 
tioned is that which is rapidly becoming the chief ground 
of contention between employers and employed—namely, 
the employment of non-unionists. It is clear 
that a very broad and important distinction is to be drawn 
between all those demands of the wage-getting class 
which directly affect their comfort and those which are 
put forth in defense of their labor organizations, and in 
assertion of their right to extend the operation of those 
unions and their confederation. This difference will be 
further emphasized when we come to consider the cure of 
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strikes. . .. f 
HOW FEDERATION WIDENS THE AREA OF STRIFE, 


“The federation of labor and the counter-federation of, 


employers,” continues the Report, ‘‘is the characteristic 
feature of the labor question in the present epoch. A few 
years ago each union was an independent organization, 
though the sympathy between different trades was strong, 
and showed itself repeatedly in the form of subscriptions 
to assist other trades when their members were on strike 
or were locked out. But now the union of men in a trade 
has developed into a union of different trades together, 
and practical sympathy has taken the form of aiding a 
strike by striking also. This, of course, has the effect of 
increasing the area of contest and of dragging into it 
persons not originally involved. It is obvious that there 
is no limit to this extension of any strife except the limit 
of the labor organizations themselves; and what the 
colony has already experienced in the way of suspension 
of industry is only a fraction of what it might possibly 
experience if a more general strike took place. The effect 
of this organization of labor has already been to draw all 
employers together. The industrial community 
is thus being organized into two vast camps, jealous and 
suspicious of each other, and preparing for a possible con- 
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flict which, in a few months, may destroy the savings of 
many years. The extent to which this organization of 
employers and employed has now attained gives the whole 
question its present public and even its national impor- 
tance.” i 

CONCILIATION THE GREAT REMEDY. 

The Report proceeds to explain that the distinc- 
tions to be observed in examining the cause of strikes 
are also to be observed in treating of their cure. 
Those disputes which grow out of the amount of 
wages and questions of similar import usually turn 
upon differences of opinion which chiefly require that 
the real truth as to certain -matters of fact should be 
reached. Says the Report: 

‘“‘No better method of dispersing the mists that sur- 
round a controversy of the sort under our consideration 
can be found than a friendly conference. A very large ex- 
perience has shown that the difficulty is often cleared up 
in this way, and reduced to such dimensions as admit of a 
fairly satisfactory settlement. It is this experience which 
leads to the conclusion that the very first thing to be done 
in order to permit of the settlement of a labor dispute is 
to try the effect of conciliation. 

‘* And in using this term ‘ conciliation’ for the first time in 
this report, it is convenient to remark here that the terms 
conciliation and arbitration are often employed somewhat 
vaguely as if they were interchangeable, and yet they 
really represent two distinct things. The function of any 
conciliation agency is to get the parties to a dispute to 
come to a common agreement voluntarily, without any 
opinion being pronounced on the merits or any instruc- 
tions given. The function of arbitration is distinctly to 
determine the merits and to give a positive decision to be 
abided by. If the declaration of such a decision can be 
avoided it is well that it should be, because decisions are 
generally more or less adverse to both parties, for even 
splitting the difference is an equal censure upon both. 
But conciliation, if it is a success, allows of a friendly set- 
tlement on a mutual agreement, and leaves no opening 
for discrediting the understanding or the impartiality of 
the arbitrators.” 

THERE SHOULD BE A STATE BOARD. 


Whereupon the Report proceeds to consider the 
practical question how this primary remedy of con- 
ciliation is to be applied. It points out the fact that 
as respects different trades, particularly in England, 
boards of conciliation have been voluntarily estab- 
lished, have lasted for several years, have done good 
work, and often very difficult work. But while ad- 
mitting that conciliation may work very effectively 
through purely voluntary and non-official arrange- 
ments, the Commission finds that the work of con- 
ciliation would he greatly assisted if there were an 
established organization instituted by the State and 
always ready to be called into action by either of the 
parties to a dispute : 

“ The great weight of the testimony is distinctively to 
the effect that the existence of a State Board of Concilia- 
tion would have a wholesome and moderating effect. 
Such an institution, clothed with the authority of the 
State, would stand before the public as a mediatory in- 
tiuence always and immediately available, and public 
opinion would be adverse to those who, except for very 
good cause shown, refused to avail themselves of its good 
offices.” 
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ARBITRATION, WHEN CONCILIATION FAILS. 


But though in the majority of cases, continues the 
Report, disputes will be settled by the preliminary 
process of having them thoroughly sifted before a 
board of conciliation, there will remain some cases in 
which, despite all explanation and mediation, there 
will survive an irreducible residuum. It does not 
follow, holds the Commission, that the task of set- 
tling the dispute must be abandoned at that point. 
The experience hitherto gained goes to show that this 
need not be : 

‘‘ Hither under the term conciliation or under the term 
arbitration, boards have to a very large extent been em- 
powered to give decisions—that is to say, have practically 
éxercised a judicial function. When conciliation has 
failed, then is the time for arbitration to begin. 

In the immense majority of cases, both in France and 
England, the decisions given have been reasonably equit- 
able, and have served to settle the dispute until circum- 
stances altered and raised the same or a similar question 
again. It is impossible to resist the moral effect of the 
vast body of evidence which exists on this point. It is a 
demonstrated fact that decisions can be given as to in- 
dustrial disputes which practically solve the immediate 
difficulty.” 

A SINGLE BOARD FOR BOTH FUNCTIONS. 

The Report next proceeds to consider the question 
whether, in the event of a failure on the part of the 
Board of Conciliation to effect a settlement of the dis- 
pute, the next step—that of arbitration—shall be un- 
dertaken by a separate board or body, or whether the 


arbitrators shall themselves be the persons who have | 


been engaged in the attempt to effect a conciliation. 
The commissioners discussed this question broadly, 
and came to the conclusion that there should be only 
one board, ‘‘ but that this one board should be em- 
powered in some form to discharge, as occasion may 
require, the double duty of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. That is to say, that its first effort should be 
toward bringing about a voluntary agreement be- 
tween the parties, and failing that, that the board, or 
the permanent part of it, should discharge the duty 
of adjudication and pronounce a decision.” And 
this view leads at once to the question how the board 
shall be constituted. 


CONSTITUTION AND WORKING OF THE BOARD. 


The Report demonstrates the necessity that the 
board should be a representative one. Thatis tosay, 
that it should contain persons sympathizing respect- 
ively with the two interests involved. 

The result of a consideration given to arbitration 
and conciliation schemes in various countries leads 
the commissioners to the unanimous conclusion that 
there should be a standing board of conciliation, to 
which, in the case of every dispute, there should be 
added members selected by the two parties in the 
particular controversy, who should sit with the per- 
manent part of the board during the period of the at- 
tempt to accomplish a solution by the process of vol- 
untary conciliation. But if a complete agreement 
should not be reached by conciliation, then such 
points as remained unadjusted should be referred to 
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the permanent part of the tribunal, which should 
then resolve itself into a court of arbitration. This 
permanent part should consist of a chairman ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and of an equal number of 
members—two or more—to be selected by their own 
class as representing employers on the one hand and 
employees on the ucher. 


THE STATE’S INTERES’ IN THE MAINTENANCE OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
It is not regarded by the Commission as in any wise 
desirable to force such a State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration into every trade or labor dispute that 
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arises, and it emphasizes the desirability of private 
agreements and arrangements in particular trades, 
which should lead to a better understanding of the 
mutual relations of employers and employed: 
‘*Private conferences—private efforts at conciliation— 
may fittingly take place in any or every trade, but the 
advantage of a State board is that it is there, always in 
existence, to deal with any case that has proved too ob- 
stinate for private settlement. All disputes should, if 
possible, be settled within the trade itself, and there 
would be the greater probability of this being done if it 
were known that, failing a settlement, either party could 
force the case before the State Board of Conciliation.” 


Upon the question of the expense of maintaining 






































































State boards of conciliation, the commissioners make 
some very pertinent remarks: 

‘* We have said that we have not neglected the question 
of economy, but at the same time we do not think that a 
rigid economy should be a ruling consideration in dealing 
with the constitution of a trade’s tribunal; for the loss to 
the community at large from a great and prolonged strike 
is immeasurably greater than the cost of any conciliation 
tribunal. What the loss to the colony from the late 
strike was it is difficult to estimate. To the Government 
alone in its various departments it was very great, while 
in the loss of trade, in the depreciation of investments, 
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and in the discouragement of industry it was very much 
greater still. Any reasonable expense should be cheer- 
fully encountered if by so doing these disastrous social 
conflicts could be prevented.” 

Such a view ought to find widespread concurrence 
among the taxpayers and business men of the State of 
Pennsylvania, in view of the heavy drain upon the 
public treasury and the various other direct and indi- 
rect losses entailed by the controversy at Home- 
stead. 

ARBITRATION COMPULSORY UPON THE DEMAND OF 

ONE PARTY. 


The twenty-seventh paragraph of the Report deals 
so temperately and wisely with the question of com- 
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pulsion in the initiation of an attempt to settle indus- 
trial difficulties by arbitration that we shall quote it 
in its entirety; and we must again remind our read- 
ers that its great significance lies in its unanimous 
adoption by a mixed commission composed equally of 
employers and employed. 

‘““We have given careful attention to the question as to 
whether the tribunal we propose shall have any compul- 
sory powers. This question has to be considered on two 
sides: First, whether there should be compulsion in in- 
itiating the action of the Board, and, second, whether 
there should be compulsion in enforcing the decrees of the 
Court. As to the first point, we do not reject the doctrine 
that the State may legitimately interfere to prevent such 
colossal disputes as have already distracted our society, 
and are threatening to distract it still more. Looking 
at the laws as they exist now for the prevention of dis- 
turbances, and for forbidding incitement to disorder, it 
can hardly be contended that disputes which almost as- 
sume the character of civil war ought to lie outside the 
cognizance of the guardians of the public peace. But 
we do not propose at present any such extension of princi- 
ples already recognized as to give to the State Board of Con- 
ciliation a right to insist on both parties to a trade dispute 
bringing their case before it. It may, under conceivable 
circumstances, become expedient hereafter to give such 
powers; but the expediency should first be clearly proved. 
In establishing a tribunal for settling disputes that are 


~ not in themselves criminal, we think it best that the State 


agency should be called into action rather than act of 
itself. But, admitting this, the question ‘still arises 
whether, if one party to the dispute calls for the action 
of the Board, it should proceed to take such action even if 
the other party stands aloof. And here we are of opinion 
that it should not be necessary for both parties to call 
upon the Board to interfere, as to adopt this course would 
be very greatly to limit the usefulness of the Board. Jt is 
true, that to allow one party to set the Board in motion 
would be, to a certain extent, to put compulsion on the 
other party, because it must either appear, or run the risk 
of having an award given in its absence. But this degree 
of compulsion is in the public interest clearly expedient. 
No quarrel should be allowed to fester if either party 
were willing to accept a settlement by the State Tribunal. 
Industrial quarrels cannot continue without the risk of 
their growing to dangerous dimensions, and the State 
has a right in the public interest to call upon all who are 
protected by the laws to conform to any: provision the 
law may establish for settling quarrels dangerous to the 
public peace. We may mention, in support of this view, 
that we have already some pertinent and valuable expe- 
rience. The Newcastle (New South Wales) agreement, 
which represents the matured experience of the colliery 
proprietors and of a compact body of about 5,000 coal- 
miners, provides that differences that cannot be settled 
out of the court may be submitted to a referee, and that 
either party may set the court in action. Five cases have 
hitherto been submitted, the miners having in each case 
taken the initiative, the masters coming into court to de- 
fend their position.” 
SHOULD THERE BE COMPULSION AS TO THE AWARD? 
Furthermore, section twenty-eight, which discusses 
the propriety of compulsion in the enforcement of the 
award or decision of an arbitration court, is so valu- 
able a contribution to the discussion of the general 
subject that we are also constrained to quote the 
entire paragraph. It is as follows: 
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‘‘The second point is, how far compulsion should be ap- 
plied at the close of the arbitration process. Should there 
be any power to enforce awards, or to inflict fines and 
penalties for-non-compliance ? Most of the legal witnesses 
are in favor of such compulsion, on the ground that a court 
that cannot enforce its award is not worthy of existence. 
But it should be remembered that a court of arbitration is 
not like an ordinary court of law. There is no fixed code 
of law which it interprets, and its decision is only a de- 
claratory statement as to what it thinks just and expedi- 
ent. Neither party to the suit has been breaking the law, 
and the decision asked for is not, as in a court of law, 
what is the law of the case, but what is the justice, or the 
wisdom, or the expediency of the case. In England it was 
for many years the law that justices of the peace should 
assess wages, and under such a state of things it was ap- 
propriate that there should be fines and penalties for 
disobedience to the constituted authorities. It has been 
said that if an arbitration court cannot compel obedience 
to its decisions it will be useless. The answer to this is 
that experience is, though not wholly, almost wholly the 
other way. In England all the trade arbitrations have 
been outside the law, because the three laws passed for 
the purpose have been inoperative. And yet, though 
arbitrations have been very numerous, the cases are very 
few in which the decisions have not been loyally accepted. 
The reason of this is that the decisions have been reason- 
ably fair, and both parties to the suit have felt that it was 
better to acquiesce in a decision with which they were not 
wholly contented than to prolong the strife. Public 
opinion, too, which counts for a great deal in matters of 
this kind, is always in favor of acquiescing in a decision 
given after a fair hearing. There is every reason to ex- 
pect that in the very great majority of cases the decisions 
of arbitrators will settle the dispute, and it is not worth 
while, therefore, for the sake of making compliance uni- 
versal to introduce the repugnant element of compulsion. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out by witnesses on both 
sides, although a court of arbitration might inflict fines 
and penalties, it could not compel men to work for less 
wages than they were contented with, because they could 
all give their legal notice and quit their occupation ; nor 
could an employer be compelled to keep on his business for 
a lower rate of profit than would, in his judgment, com- 
pensate him for his risk and trouble. The law cannot 
prevent him from refusing to take any new business 
and closing his establishment. It may be added that the 
absence of external compulsion does not prevent the par- 
ties from putting compulsion on themselves. All who 
want compulsion can have it. They can agree to a bond 
before going to arbitration that would give the right to 
sue a defaulter.” 

HOW THE COMMISSION’S PLAN WOULD HAVE WORKED 
AT HOMESTEAD, 

Obviously the question did not come before this 
New South Wales Commission whether or not certain 
great employing transportation and industrial com- 
panies, which enjoy public franchises and charters 
and whose operations assume a quasi-public char- 
acter, ought not to be compelled, as a condition of 
their corporate existence, to accept, so far as they 
themselves are concerned, the results found by a 
State court of arbitration in case of a dispute duly 
brought up for settlement. But it should be clearly 
perceived that in insisting upon the right of one party 
in controversy to set the State Board of Arbitration 
into action the Commission has in reality taken a 
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long and valuable step in the direction of wise prog- 
ress. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the ‘‘ Wallace 
Act” adopted by Pennsylvania in 1883 had empow- 
ered one party to secure the intervention of an arbi- 
tration court instead of making it necessary for both 
parties to consent. Public opinion would have in- 
sisted that the Homestead men, in objecting to Mr. 
Frick’s new scale after final failure to effect a recon- 
ciliation through private conferences, should ‘have 
made the demand authorized by law for the interven- 
tion of a court of arbitration to adjudicate the points 
in dispute. The award of such an arbitration, if 
rejected by the men who had asked for it and had set: 
the court in motion, would certainly have insured 
the public condemnation of any subsequent attempt 
to conquer Mr. Frick by strike methods. And so 
clear and powerful would this public opinion against 
the strikers have been that their attempt would have 
been doomed to a quick and disastrous failure. 

But, upon the other hand, if Mr. Frick had shown 
so little regard for the good order and peace of the 
community as to refuse to accept in good faith the 
decision rendered by a State court of conciliation and 
arbitration, it would still remain open to the men to 
attempt victory by a powerful strike that should 
extend from the men of Homestead to the railway 
men, who would decline to handle the output of Mr. 
Frick’s mills, and to the unions of various classes of 
workingmen, who would refuse in any wise to deal 
with contractors and builders purchasing supplies. of 
iron and steel from the tabooed works. Under such 
circumstances public opinion would be so strongly 
inclined toward a support of the strikers that their 
success would be almost inevitable. 

Thus, if the State should provide an arrangement 
by which, in the last resort, either one of the two 
parties in an industrial dispute could demand the 
intervention of an official board of arbitration so con- 
stituted as to command and deserve respect, the 
decisions of such a tribunal, without being made 
formally compulsory upon either party, would, by 
virtue of the force of an orderly public opinion, be- 
come practically so. It might, therefore, be entirely 
sufficient for present purposes that our States should 
establish tribunals of conciliation and arbitration, 
whose intervention either party to an industrial dis- 
pute could demand, regardless of the disposition of 
the other party, the decision of the arbitrators to be 
binding only through the moral compulsion of a pub- 
lic opinion which demands the peaceful and orderly 
settlement of disputes. 


EXISTING AMERICAN ARBITRATION ACTS. 


The ‘‘ Wallace Act” of Pennsylvania is a valuable 
recognition of the principle of arbitration, and was 
the first American law of its kind. But the court 
can only be called into existence upon the application 
of both parties in dispute. The ‘‘ Wallace Act” 
authorizes the creation of a voluntary trade tribunal 
for any judicial district of the State, in the iron, 
steel, glass, textile fabrics and coal trades. It pro- 
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vides a method for the appointment of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of the employers and the 
organized employees who must, before proceeding 
to deal with any case in dispute, agree unanimously 
upon an umpire. In case of the failure of the mem- 
bers of the tribunal to reach a decision, the umpire is 
to be called in and his verdict is to. be conclusive. 
The law does not, however, make compulsory the 
conclusions of the tribunal. In several serious situa- 
tions, particularly in the coal trade, the ‘‘ Wallace 
Act” has rendered valuable service. 

In 1885, Mr. D. J. Ryan carried through the Legis- 
lature of Ohio without a dissenting vote a bill provid- 
ing for tribunals of voluntary arbitration. The Ohio 
law provides a method by which county tribunals may 
be established in any given industry or business, the 
tribunal to be composed of an equal number of em- 
ployers and workmen. As under the ‘Wallace 
Act” of Pennsylvania, each of these Ohio tribunals is 
to have an umpire, chosen immediately upon the or- 
ganization of the tribunal. 

More recently Massachusetts, New York and sev- 
eral other States have recognized in one form or 
another the principle of arbitration by providing 
an official method for the formation of voluntary 
tribunals. Thus some real progress has been made 
in this country in the direction of the true solution of 
industrial disputes, and it only remains to give to 
official arbitration a more permanent and authori- 
tative position. It would seem reasonable that the 
Governor of a State, who has power at his discretion 
to set the whole military force of the commonwealth 
into motion at great expense for the sake of presery- 
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ing the peace at some scene of industrial conflict, might 
with equal propriety be authorized to institute an ar- 
bitration court with instructions to make prompt in- 
quiry and render a decision which both parties would 
be invited to accept. 

EUROPEAN ARRANGEMENTS, 

New legislation in Germany has given very con- 
siderable extension to previous arrangements for con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and would seem to put the 
local courts in a position which practically requires 
their intervention, while disputants would moreover 
seem to be brought under a considerable measure of 
compulsion, both as to the initiation of arbitration 
and as to the acceptance of the results. In Eng- 
land there has been legislation from time to time in 
recognition and encouragement of voluntary arbitra- 
tion, but the most important results have been ac- 
complished by standing tribunals privately established 
by agreement between employers and their organized 
employees in given lines of industry at important 
trade centres. The most recent development of con- 
ciliation and arbitration in England has been the 
scheme drawn up under the auspices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and now in a sort of semi- 
official operation, with a view to the abrogation of 
strikes and serious industrial difficulties throughout 
the metropolitan district. 

The best experience of all industrial countries points 
to a combined arrangement, for conciliation in the 
first instance and arbitration as a final resort, as the 
best available means for the removal of disputes 
which otherwise endanger the peace and order as 
well as the general prosperity of great communities. 





STUDY of the 
inner life and 
working of a hundred 
American colleges, 
which make no pre- 
tensions to being uni- 
versities, although 
some of them may 
have become saddled 
with the word ‘ uni- 
versity” as an acci-- 
dental misnomer, 
could but strengthen 
the respect and esteem 


in which these institutions are held. Amherst, Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, Williams and several other New 
England colleges would have every reason to welcome 
such investigation, as would a large number of col- 
leges scattered through New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the other Middle States. 


Even the score or more of 
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Ohio colleges, respecting which disparaging remarks 
have sometimes been made, could show most abundant 
justification for their existence by pointing to the 
great ymbers of strong and earnest men who have 
gone forth from their halls to fill honored places in 
life. Attention-has recently been directed to the 
remarkable number of men distinguished in public 
affairs who have been graduated from the old 
“ Miami” at Oxford, Ohio, among them being the 
present Republican candidates for the presidency and 
vice-presidency, and two or three members of Mr. 
Harrison’s cabinet. The other Ohio colleges, each in 
its own way, could point with pride to the evidences 
of their usefulness to their communities and to the 
nation. 

In like fashion, one would find in Kentucky and In- 
diana a group of institutions which, before the war 
and since, have rendered most efficient service. Thus 
the number of distinguished public men who have 
been trained at the Centre College, Kentucky, has 
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been recently recalled in a most interesting list of 
names. One may survey Michigan and Wisconsin 
on the north, and Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee 
on the south, with the long sweep of Illinois as a con- 
necting link, and find at least fifty colleges, some of 
them very meagerly endowed, yet all of which have 
stood and are to-day standing as beacon lights in their 
own localities, drawing into their student body 
thousands of promising youths, who, but for the en- 
couragement offered by the college of the vicinity, 
could never have hoped for an education above that 
given by the common schools. 

Passing beyond the Mississippi into the area of the 
great ‘‘Louisiana purchase,” one may find another 
series of still younger colleges, growing with the 
growth of the region, and ministering to the cause of 
civilization more potently than almost any other 
agent that could be named. These. institutions, 
though chartered by the State, are under private en- 
dowment and control, and are for the most part under 
the patronage of some particular religious denomina- 
tion. But one finds that their religious and moral 
tone is almost invariably broad, catholic, and whole- 
some, and that they are in no sense a superfluous 
agency, or a duplication of the facilities provided by 
the State at the direct expense of the taxpayers. They 
fill a distinct place, yet one that harmonizes completely 
with the other parts of our educational system. 

In this day of rapid university making, that has 
given us in short order some of the greatest institu- 
tions we possess—among them Cornell, the Johns 
Hopkins and Clark universities—one may be excused 
for surprise at learning how venerable in comparison 
are some of the institutions even as far West as the 
prairie States beyond the Mississippi. Perhaps the 
oldest of these is Iowa College, at Grinnell, which 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its establish- 
ment some four or five years hence. Of its best 
known prototypes and colleagues on the hither side of 
the Mississippi, Illinois College, at Jacksonville, which 
has lately called to its presidency Dr. John E. Brad- 
ley, of Minneapolis, celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
two years ago; and Knox College, at Galesburg, II1., 
as president of which Mr. John H. Finley was inau- 
gurated several weeks ago, began its second half cen- 
tury in 1887. Beloit College, in Wisconsin, so {pany 
of whose sons have attained success in political ’and 
professional life, and in the business affairs of the 
neighboring city of Chicago, is of precisely the same 
age as Iowa College, having been founded in 1847. 

There are other colleges not a few whose work in 
the great prairie belt is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, not only for loyal service rendered to the 
moral and intellectual life of the surrounding com- 
munities, but also for careful and faithful work of a 
high scholastic standard that would deserve recogni- 
tion for excellence in any older community. Iowa 
has several such meritorious colleges ; and it is with 
no thought of ignoring or depreciating the others that 
Iowa College at Grinnell is in this particular connec- 
tion singled out for more special mention. Two or 
three circumstances of significance have deserved to 
bring to it a somewhat more than passing notice at 
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this time. One of those circumstances is the refusal 
of its president, George A. Gates, to leave his suc- 
cessful work on the prairies, after an experience of 
five years, in order to accept the presidency, at a 
much better salary than he was receiving in the 
West, of his own alma mater, a prominent Eastern 
college of noble and historic fame. It would scarcely 
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be within bounds to attribute Mr. Gates’ decision to 
missionary zeal or to any whimsical or quixotic 
principle of self-sacrifice. Doubtless his sense of 
loyalty to a work which needed him, and. which was 
prospering hopefully under his eye and hand, was a 
leading motive in his conclusion to remain west of 
the Mississippi, even though as a man of Eastern 
birth and education the proffered opportunity would 
have been in so many respects congenial. But 
beyond all this, his decision indicated an appreciation 
of the westward shifting of the preponderance of influ- 
ence in this country, and of the larger scope presented 
by a Western State like Iowa to a young educational 
leader whose life work is still mostly before him, 
than could be found in an old New England State. 
Another interesting circumstance which would de- 
serve to bring Iowa College into particular mention 
has been the successful production of the first Greek 
play ever produced in the West. Iowa College is a 
co-educational institution, with some five hundred or 
more students in all its departments, of whom about 
two hundred and fifty are in the four regular college 
classes, while the remainder are to be found in a two- 
years’ preparatory department, in the conservatory of 

















music, which is one of the departments of the insti- 
tution, and in special studies not so arranged as to 
give class rank. The graduating class at the recent 
commencement in June numbered forty. The num- 
ber of young women attending the college is almost 
as large as that of the young men, although it is con- 
siderably smaller in the regular college classes ; 
whereas it is much larger in the musical and special 
departments. 

The play given by the Iowa College students on 
June 10 last was the “‘ Electra” of Sophocles. It was 
produced by members of two literary societies, one 
composed of young men, the other of young women. 
This college has been distinguished for the brilliant 
character of its work in classical studies, and several 
of its graduates have subsequently taken high rank as 
philologists. The play was prepared with the assist- 
ance of the instructors in Greek, elocution and physi- 
cal culture, while the music for the choral odes was a 
local product, being composed by Professor Jacobsen 
of the college conservatory—a competent German 
musician and choral leader. The young ladies who 
personated Electra, Chrysothemis and Clytemnestra, 
are described as having entered with great strength 
and spirit into their leading parts, while we are as- 
sured by the college paper that ‘‘ Mr. S. S. Hiller, as 
Orestes, was at ease and put power and pathos into 
his lines.” As a bit of condensed dramatic reporting 
the account of the play in this local college paper 
tempts quotation. The following passage is fairly 
typical of Western college journalism : 

“Of Estelle Patterson, as the heroine in whom nearly all 
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the interest of the play centered, few words of praise 
need be spoken. She was most emphatically the star of 
the company, impersonating the strong but pathetic 
character of Electra perfectly. Chrysothemis, as repre- 
sented by H. Teresa Peirce, was a charming creature, 
weak and timid, but loving and true. Helen G. Burling 
as Clytemnestra was majestic and scornful, conscience- 
stricken and terrible. The AUgisthus of Fred L. Blackin- 
ton was well presented. Elston F. King surprised his 
best friends by the power and richness of his voice and 
his fine appearance as an old man: His description of 
the chariot race was the most vivid and stirring portion 
of the whole play. Hale Douglass made a nice-looking 
murderer, and Darby and Patterson bowed and stood 
still gracefully. Kate Miracle and Bessie Walker added 
to the effectiveness of the grouping on the stage. Rose 
Haskell, as the priestess, and her attendants, Fannie 
Spencer and Anna Adams, were very graceful. The 
chorus girls looked charming, and their pantomime was 
thoroughly pleasant to watch. The leader, Mary Mack, 
spoke her lines sympathetically.” 

Our illustrations, somewhat casually selected from 
a series of photographs representing different actions 
and tableaux in the play as actually given in the vil- 
lage opera house by these Iowa College students, will 
suffice to convey some impression of the appearance 
of an amateur theatrical company composed of West- 
ern co-educational students engaged in the somewhat. 
unusual and difficult task of reproducing a classical. 
drama. 

The teaching force of Iowa College is composed of 
professors who are specialists of recognized standing 
in their respective departments, but who, more than 
that, are men working, in harmony and in sympathy, 
for the general welfare of the student body committed 
to their charge. They take the broad view of their 
work, and seek the all-round improvement and devel- 
opment of their five hundred young men and women. 
Thus the president and professors are ardent support- 
ers of collegiate and intercollegiate athletics ; and by 
their direct promotion and incitement, the college 
has been brought to a position hardly equaled in 
the West in football, baseball, tennis and general 
field-day sports. And this very intimacy of rela- 
tionship between the faculty and the students’ ath- 
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letic association in the common task of promoting 
the reputation of the college through its success in 
athletic sports, has made it possible for the author- 
ities to draw the line between moderation and excess, 
without serious friction and with the general appro- 
bation of the students themselves. The same spirit 
of sympathy -and helpfulness has made it almost 
superfluous to maintain any severe show of college 
government, the best results of order and sober at- 
tention to work having been secured through the 
creation of a fine public sentiment in the student 
body itself. Again, this spirit of harmony and gen- 
eral interest in the promotion of all that makes for 
the best things has been apparent in the development 
of college oratory, in the work of the literary soci- 
eties, and in the college journalism, no less than in 
the more formal tasks and pursuits of the class room 
and the laboratory. The scientific students of Iowa 
College learn, in close contact and sympathy with 
their professors, the botany, the natural history, the 
geology, the mineralogy, of their own region. The 
students of history and economics are brought by 
their professors into touch with the institutional de- 
velopment and the social and economic life that their 
own Western environment so richly affords as mate- 
rial for observation and analysis. On the moral and 
religious side of the institution, the disposition to take 
life seriously and reverently yet joyously and hope- 
fully, is so pervasive as to influence the character of 
almost every student, no matter how short or casual 
his connection with the college may be. 

Who, then, can measure the dynamic force, the real 
power for good in our American society, of such an 
institution as Iowa College? And yet this one is only 





a type; for there are scores of American colleges on 
the same general plan and model, devoted through 
these same processes of direct contact and influence 
to the work of giving lofty aims, of shaping and 
rounding out immature and plastic characters, and of 
replenishing in general the country’s stock of high 
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and distinctively American manhood and woman- 
hood. 

It is time that allusions to our noble series of 
endowed colleges should cease to be apologetic. And 


it is high time that the pretensions of the large col- 
‘leges to superiority in-average undergraduate work 
should be sharply repudiated. The principal task of 
Breadth of 


our American colleges is to make men. 





view, discipline of mind, elevation of moral tone, 
devotion to the social and public well-being, fitness 
for an honorable and useful career in life—these are 
the chief objects of a college training. Vast endow- 
ments, vast libraries, vast scientific collections, and a 
great number of professors may be very essential parts 
of the university in the large sense ; but they are not 
by any means so essential to the success of the col- 
lege. The little university city of Aberdeen, with 
comparatively meagre resources, can afford a Scotch 
youth just as good a college training as can the great 
university city of Oxford, with its wealth of appli- 
ances. In like manner, there are small colleges, and 
a@ very considerable number of them, scattered 
throughout this country, from Maine to California, 
that can give the young American student as good, 
and possibly a better, college training than he could 
obtain at one of the group of numerically large insti- 
tutions which have been permitted to assume a tone 
of superiority. In the small college there is a personal 
contact between students and instructors, from the 
freshman to the senior year, that is quite impossible 
in the large colleges. If the small college cannot 
expect to command the services of the most dis- 
tinguished specialists for its professorships, on the 
other hand it will readily secure a teaching body of 
studious and thoughtful men, of much higher fitness 
in every sense for their work of instructicn than the 
group of perfunctory tutors and assistants under 
whom young students must often be obliged to sit in 
the overgrown college camps that boast of the great 
number of their undergraduates, 
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YEAR or two ago all England rang with the 
praises of Sister Rose Gertrude, who went out 
to the Sandwich Islands to devote herself to the care 
of the lepers there. Sister Rose was a good woman, 
who accepted a fate of self-immolation with a cheer- 
ful, natural simplicity which every one admired ; but; 
after all, she only did what many good women do 
year after year without making any fussatall. There 
is a certain horrible charm about leprosy which in- 
terests the public. They can understand a person 
deliberately going to a living death among these mis- 
erable objects, and this no doubt accounts for the 
admiration which was expressed both for Father 
Damien and Sister Rose Gertrude. 

This horrible attraction about leprosy seems to pre- 
vail in ranks outside of those who dedicate themselves 
to the sick and suffering. Miss Kate Marsden, whose 
exploits in Siberia are to be told in the following 
pages, is not, like Rose, a professed sister of any re- 
ligious order, but is one of the ‘‘ King’s Daughters,” 
an American association which has had rapid growth 
in recent years. Miss Rose Gertrude looked at the 
lepers from the point of view of a nurse ; Kate Mars- 
den looks at the same pitiable objects from the point 
of view of an adventurous philanthropist. Since 
Howard took his famous journey through the Rus- 
sian prisons nearly a hundred years ago, there are 
few achievements so characteristic of the chivalry of 
human nature as the journey which Miss Kate Mars- 
den made last year in Siberia. Siberia is a great 
world—an unknown world for the most part. It 
covers half the continent of Asia, and while its north- 
ern coasts are blocked up with eternal snow and ice, 
its southern districts are among the most fertile in 
the world. In this enormous expanse of territory 
stretching from the Ural Mountains to the Behring 
Sea there is every conceivable variety of climate and 
of soil, but one thing that never varies, and that is 


\the enormous extent of the land and the extreme 


paucity of the population. George Kennan has writ- 
ten a great deal about the hardships of the ordinary 
convict prisons of Siberia. The worst of the facts 
there are comparatively insignificant compared with 
the ghastly horrors which extorted the sympathy of 
Miss Marsden. Scattered through the great forest 
with which a large part of Siberia is covered, there 
wander human outcasts, lepers who eke out an ap- 
palling and a miserable existence without any care, 
supervision, or medical attendance ; they are indeed 
the lost souls in the humaninferno. Elsewhere lepers, 
as in the Sandwich Islands and Robin Island, are 
cared for and looked after by their more fortunate 
brethren ; but in the wilderness of Siberia these poor 
wretches are left as much alone as the wild beasts, 
to whom from time to time they fall a prey. A 
severe scientist, without any superstitions about the 
sanctity of human life, would probably argue that 
the most beneficent thing for the lepers would be to 
treat them as wild beasts, and organize shooting par- 
ties to exterminate these poor people. Miss Kate 
Marsden, as a philanthropist of the Christian variety, 
takes a different view ; and as the lepers were not to 
be killed off, she decided to try and rouse attention 
in Russia and elsewhere to the condition of these out- 
casts of the human race. 

It must be admitted that a madder scheme never 
entered into the mind of a human being than that 
which entered into Miss Marsden’s brain. Miss Mars- 
den is a young lady without means, and without pow- 
erful friends or protectors. She is not only a lone 
woman, but a scmewhat sickly one; for her health, 
never very robust, has been injured by the hardships 
of her recent adventures. The Russians, like other 
people, do not particularly care for inquisitive and 
philanthropic foreigners poking their noses into the 
human dust bins of the empire. It might therefore 
be regarded as in the last degree improbable that Miss 
Marsden could receive permission to go leper hunting, 
and even if she had received permission it seemed 
more improbable that she could have stood the hard- 
ships of such an expedition. As Mrs. French Shel- 
don showed in Central Africa, a woman can go where 
a man would completely fail, and it must be admitted 
that Miss Marsden’s success in her extraordinary tour 
may be regarded as another leaf in the laurels which 
her sex are winning in the last quarter of this cent- 
ury. 

The difficulties seemed almost insurmountable. 
Apart from her sex, the infirmity of her health, and 
the absence of powerful friends and protectors, there 
was yet another impediment in the fact that she knew 
scarcely a word of Russian. Yet this lone woman, 
possessed with this idea, surmounted all obstacles, 
laughed at all difficulties, and is nowin England with 
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‘the most gratifying account of the success which has 
been achieved under her auspices. Miss Marsden, in 
the prosecution of her extraordinary mission, had the 
good fortune to get the enthusiastic support of one of 
the best of the good souls among the ladies of the 
Court. The Countess Alexandrian Tolstoi was the 
lady who was intrusted with the education of the 
Grand Duchess Marian, better known to the English 
as the Duchess of Edinburgh. The Countess Alexan- 
drian, who, by the way, is a cousin of the novelist 
Count Tolstoi, is a practical, sensible person, who, 
perceiving what kind of a woman Miss Marsden was, 
did what she could to help her attain the success of 
her mission. Miss Marsden was introduced at Court, 
-and the Empress of Russia took up her cause with en- 
thusiasm. The moment the Empress’ sympathies 
were enlisted all was plain sailing, so far as permis- 
sion and official sanctions were concerned. She re- 
‘ceived a letter from the Empress, which was a pass- 
port to every part of the empire wherever a leper 
might be suspected to be lurking, and another impe- 
rial missive secured for her the best attention and as- 
sistance of all officials into whose district she might 
penetrate. 

After considerable delay in making inquiries and 
accumulating all the information that could be given 
on the subject at St. Petersburg and Moscow, Miss 
Marsden set off on her quest. So far as Yakoutsk 
everything was smooth sailing; that is to say, she 
had no more than the ordinary difficulties which every 
traveler who crosses Russia and enters Siberia meets 
with. It was not until she left Yakoutsk that the 
difficulties began. The region which was selected as 
the first field of her philanthropic endeavor was the 
great forest which extends from Yakoutsk to Ville- 
wisk. She rode for over two thousand miles through 
the woods, one of the longest rides that a lady knight- 
errant ever made even in the olden times. She was 
accompanied by an interpreter, one Petroff, and a 
body guard of twenty-nine Cossacks and guides. 
‘The inhabitants of the province of Villewisk are for 


the most part Yakouts, who could not even speak ° 


Russian. They live in little communes, scattered re- 
publics, as it were, which are a law unto themselves. 
One of their laws insists upon the isolation of the 
leper. This little community compel all who are lep- 
rous or have come into contact with lepers to live in 
the forest in small huts far apart from human habi- 
tation. Sometimes they live for years, at other times 
they die speedily of privation, or are eaten by the 
bears with which the forest abounds. It was Miss 
Marsden’s object to ferret out these isolated leper 
outcasts and to make arrangements for gathering 
them into a colony where they could receive some 
medical treatment and be cared for as human beings. 

It must have been a picturesque sight to see Miss 
Marsden and her cavalcade as they left the town and 
plunged into the forest. Lady Florence Dixey would 
be delighted to know that Miss Marsden rode “ strad- 
dle” like a man. She had never ridden a horse 
before, and the horses in those parts had never been 
accustomed to carry ladies’ sidie saddles ; and besides 
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it would have been impossible for her to get through 
the woods in any other way than max’s fashion. She 
wore a huge hat to protect her from the sun, a mos- 
quito net, a long jacket with wide sleeves, and large 
trousers which came down to the knee, where they 
were tucked into high boots. The rest of her ac- 
coutrements were a revolver and a whip, also a bag— 
without which women seem to be unable to travel. In 
civilized countries this is excused on the plea of a 
paucity of pockets. Miss Marsden, however, was 
well provided with pockets; but the force of habit 
seems to have been too strong for her. The horses 
were small and restive, and some of them would have 
been a desirable addition to Buffalo Bill’s bronchos. 
In the forest there areno roads. The Yacouts cleared 
a kind of a way for her for a hundred miles, but 
this track was a mere apology for a road. The horses 


had to wend their way across roots and trees, over 
which they were continually stumbling, and to wade 
through endless marshes, in some of which they sank 
up to their bellies ; and the utmost care was necessary 
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not to fall into the bog, from which it would have 
been very difficult to extricate any one alive. 

Before starting from Yakoutsk, the bishop of the 
town came out in full canonicals and gave the 
expedition his solemn benediction. They started 
about midsummer’s day in 1891, carrying with them 
about three months’ provisions—that is to say, 
they had dry black bread, tea and sugar. They 
had tents for camping out, but at first they used 
the official resting-places. Miss Marsden’s account 
of the kind of accommodation provided for weary 
travelers in the forest of Villewisk will prob- 
ably induce all weary travelers to give that prov- 
ince a wide berth. The walls were carpeted with 
bugs, the floors were alive with lice, while fleas skip- 
ped gayly about. The air was thick with mosquitoes. 
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In some cases they were only able to escape the tor- 
tures of the mosquitoes by building a fire of cows’ 
dung in the center of the room, shutting the windows 
and chimney in order that the smoke might not 
escape. By this means the plague of mosquitoes was 
abated for the. night, although the stench was 
almost intolerable. The insects were not the only 
creatures which occupied the tenement; cows and 
oxen were stabled with the men and women who oc- 
cupied the room. Such nights were so terrible that 
it was almost a relief to plunge into the deepest parts 
of the forest where at present the lepers live. The 
night horrors at least made welcome the daylight, 
although it brought another sixty or seventy miles’ 
ride through the sun and bog and forest, where the 
plague of mosquitoes was unabated, and where from 
time to time the cavalcade had to draw in and feel 
for its firearms in order to prepare for an attack 
from the bears. Miss Marsden had almost as thrill- 
ing a time with her bears as Mr. Rhodes had with 
his lions. But beyond eating one of the cows which 
she had secured for food for her own party, they do not 
seem to have done much harm. When she reached the 
leper region proper, she found that the reports which 
had reached her had not exaggerated the horrors of 
these unfortunates. Whenever a man, woman or 
child was discovered to have leprosy, he was ban- 
ished from the village. A small hut was built in the 
depth of the forest, and there the unfortunates were 
established under the strictest orders never again to 
revisit friend or relative, or to appear in the pres- 
ence of man. There are three or four months of 
summer, and eight or nine of winter. Until their 
fingers rot off the lepers are able to make some kind 
of a fire, and the miserable wretches herd together 
for company and self-defense. As Miss Marsden fre- 
quently found, when a child was camped out in the 
forest it does not live long. Food fails it or the bears 
eat it up. In other cases the*relatives provide food, 
leaving it at an appointed place to which the lepers 
come after a due interval, to carry it back to their 
miserable huts. 

Miss Marsden visited no fewer than thirteen small 
leper settlements in the forest, and was able to form 
avery clear and definite idea as to what should be 
done. As she and her attendants got further into the 
forest, they had to camp out every night and sleep 
with revolvers and guns ready at hand, while the 
Yakouts watched by the large fires all night for fear 
of the bears. The bears were an all-pervading nui- 
sance. Even when they did not show themselves the 
horses smelt them, would go almost mad with fright, 
and would bolt with their riders through the dense 
woods, which was only one degree less dangerous 
than the bears themselves. On one occasion Miss 
Marsden seems to have ridden through a veritable 
fiery furnace. She writes: 

‘“*We were one night in an immense forest. I noticed 


that our horses made a peculiar noise with their feet, as if 
‘they were trotting on hollow ground. Iwas told that the 
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turf was burning not far away. Half an hour later I saw 
large and small flames in the distance. On getting nearer 
we saw a picture which looked almost infernal in its ter- 
ribleness, and we had to go right into the midst of it. All 
round, as far as we could see, there were flames and 
smoke from the burning ground; the Yakout in front of 
me was picking his way in front of it. I followed on horse- 
back, step by step, but often our horses got into a hole 
with fire at the bottom of it. They would then throw 
themselves right and left from fright. It was difficult to 
manage them, while your eyes grew weary and painful 
from the smoke and the strain of looking for the road. 
All went well for a time, when all at once we heard 
a great noise from behind us. I turned round, but could 
see nothing but flames and smoke. The noise, however, 
kept coming nearer and nearer. Our horses got restless 
and almost unmanageable, when all at once, before we 
could realize what it was, one of the luggage horses gal- 
loped into the midst of us, the two boxes still attached to 
his side, but one of them had got loose and fell on the top 
of the other, making a great noise, which frightened the 
poor horse and set him off at this mad rate. Thanks to 
Mr. Petroff, who was just behind me, and had time to 
give the horse a lash with his whip, otherwise the horse 
was galloping straight at me, and would have killed me ; 
as it is, the boxes only just touched my horse’s legs. 
The poor little horse, more frightened still, plunged 
straight into the flames and smoke. We had no possi- 
bility of stopping it. All we could do was to keep our 
horses in order the best way we could and continue our 
road. Having at last passed this road, we entered an 
immense forest, dark and dense, and after all those versts 
of flames and smoke I could see nothing. My eyes kept 
watering, and my horse had got to such a pitch of nerv- 
ousness that he was constantly stumbling against the 
roots of trees. I believe this was the hardest time of 
any, and it is only thanks to our Lord that we escaped 
without being killed.” 

The lepers were extremely grateful, and offered up 
prayers with great heartiness for the Empress and 
her emissary. It was pitiful to see some trying to 
make the sign of the cross with their hands from 
which the fingers had rotted off. To see their faces, 
frightfully disfigured and entirely without hope or 
consolation, was tragic indeed. Inside the places in 
which the lepers lived the smell was simply fearful, 
and in one of them, in addition to leprosy, they had 
been smitten with small-pox. They had no doctor or 
any attendants, and the only wonder is that any of 
them kept alive. Miss Marsden had the pleasure of 
being able to rescue one girl who was in perfect 
health, but who had been compelled to live among 
the lepers because her mother had been a leper. 
Occasionally she came upon solitary lepers who were 
living by themselves without any other companion 
than a dog, which was indispensable in order to keep 
the bears away. Their food was mostly rotten fish 
and the bark of trees, excepting in those cases in 
which they were fortunate enough to own cows. In 
one case an old women used to creep back to the vil- 
lage for the purpose of picking up.the refuse. When 
the head man heard this, he ordered that all her 
clothes should be taken off, in order to preyent her 
return to the village. It is not surprising to learn 
that shortly afterward she was found frozen to 
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death, quite naked. After going through all these 
horrors Miss Marsden conceived the idea of founding 
a leper settlement, and she at once set to work to col- 
lect money. She has raised in Russia for this purpose 
some thirty-five thousand roubles, and she hopes to 
make more in America by the publication of her 
book, which Sampson Low & Marston are about to 
issue, and by her lectures. On her return to Moscow 
she had a public reception, and the leading medical 
society passed a resolution cordially thanking her 
for the great services which she had rendered to the 
cause of suffering humanity. She also brought back 
with her an herb which is declared to be very bene- 
ficial in cases of leprosy, even if, as some assert, it 
does not effect a cure. The heroic nature of her ad- 
venture excited attention throughout Russia to the 
condition of the lepers. M. Pobedonostzeff circulated 
thirty thousand copies of a small pamphlet describing 
the need, and undertook to provide a priest for the 
leper community, the first of which is now in process 
of formation. Asa result of Miss Marsden’s narra- 
tive, five nuns from Moscow undertook to go and 
nurse the unfortunates. After all the fuss that was 
made about Sister Rose Gertrude it would be unpar- 
donable if we refused to recognize the self-sacrifice 
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of the good nuns who voluntarily offer their services 
to the lepers in the Siberian wilds. 

Miss Marsden is now in England preparing her book 
for the press. She will shortly afterward go to St. 
Petersburg. We cannot better conclude this brief 
narrative of one of the most remarkable exploits under- 
taken by awomanin our timethan by quoting the fol- 
lowing letter from the Countess Alexandrian Tolstoi: 

“Itisby my owninitiative and with the desire of testify- 
ing to a touching truth that I give this writing to Miss. 
Kate Marsden, feeling sure that every Russian would ‘be- 
ready to do the same. . 

‘¢The work Miss Marsden has undertaken in our coun- 
try is so important, so full of humanitarian charity, that 
we cannot fail to see in Miss Marsden an instrument. 
chosen by the Lord Himself to alleviate the miserable 
condition, moral as well as physical, of the poor lepers. 
Upheld by God and her great faith in Him, Miss Marsden. 
has in a very short time laid the first, foundation of a col- 
ony destined to create a new existence for these miserable 
outcasts. Her love for them never wavered before any 
obstacle, and this same love has kindled many hearts 
which have been united by her generous idea. 

‘* Our august Sovereign herself has deigned to give Miss. 
Marsden proofs of her sympathy, receiving her several 
times, and, being deeply touched by her Christian devo- 
tion, she had the kindness to grant her her protection and 
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to help her accomplish her journey in Siberia. We will 
have the possibility of reading the stirring details of this 
journey some day. 

‘“*The immense difficulties Miss Marsden has overcome 
have only deepened her zeal for her cause, for which she 
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would willingly give her life, as she has already given her 
health. 

‘May all generous souls who know how to appreciate 
such sacrifices unite with us in asking God to bless this 
work and the one who has concentrated herself to it.” 





HOW MISS BENTLEY LIFTED THE CZAR. 
A SEANCE WITH ROYALTY AT COPENHAGEN. 


INCE Napoleon’s audience of kings there has sel- 
dom been cuch a collection of royalties at a 
single show as Mr. Stuart Cumberland gathered to- 
gether recently at Copenhagen. Napoleon’s kings 
were simply spectators of the show provided ; in the 
case of Mr. Cumberland his gathering took an active 
part in the performance. They, in fact, were as much 
a part of the show as Mr. Cumberland himself. It is 
one thing to perform before crowned heads and quite 
another thing to perform with them. And it is just 
this other thing that Mr. Stuart Cumberland and Miss 
Bentley, whose combined experiments will be dealt 
with in this article, succeeded in accomplishing. 

It was at the Castle Bernstorff, the King and Queen 
of Denmark’s summer residence, that the perform- 
ance which has put the great Napoleon’s unique event 
into the shade took place. 

Mr. Cumberland, accompanied by his wife and a 


near relative of his, Miss Bentley, arrived at Copen- 
hagen just before the golden wedding party had 
broken up. Mr. Cumberland had not only his 
thought-reading to show, but there was quite a nov- 
elty, in the shape of Miss Bentley’s experiments deal- 
ing with so-called magnetic phenomena, to serve up. 

In due course Mr. and Mrs. Cumberland and Miss 
Bentley were invited to Bernstorff. The largest room 
in the castle had been put aside for the seance—a 
room, by-the-bye, not much larger than an ordinary 
Mayfair drawing-room. There were present the King 
and Queen of Denmark, the Czar and Czarina, the 
Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark, the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the 
Crown Prince of Greece, the Prince Nicholas of 
Greece, the Prince Waldemar of Denmark, the 
Princess Victoria and Maud of Wales, and the Czar’s 
youngest son, the Grand Duke Michael. 
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Before beginning his experiments Mr. Cumberland 
was asked by the King in which language he would 
speak. He replied that he was more at home in his 
mother tongue than in any other language. ‘‘ Then,” 
said His Majesty, ‘‘ we will all speak English.” And 
during the whole evening, save when the Czar from 
time to time made an exclamation of surprise or ad- 
miration in French, nothing but English was heard. 





MISS BENTLEY. 


Mr. Cumberland experimented in every case suc- 
cessfully with each member of the audience, many of 
whom had been his ‘‘subjects” on previous occasions ; 
but the Czar came, as it were, new to the business. 

His Majesty was apparently no great believer in 
thought-reading; but he willingly assented to the 
request that he should have his thoughts read, or 
rather that a trial should be made with him. 

‘*T will think of a word in Russian,” said the Czar ; 
“do you know Russian, Mr. Cumberland ?” 

‘‘ Not a word, sir,” replied the thought-reader. 

A piece of paper was pinned to the door, and taking 
His Majesty by the hand, Mr. Cumberland, with a 
pencil in his own hand, wrote the word in Russian 
characters thought of by the Czar. 

This experiment staggered the Russian not a little ; 
but it was reserved for an experiment with the Crown 
Prince of Greece to cause the excitement—so far as 
thought-reading was concerned—of the evening. 

His Royal Highness said he would think of some 
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object in a part of the castle, of which object and of 
the place where it was Mr. Cumberland could possibly 
know nothing. . 

Mr. Cumberland took His Royal Highness by the 
hand and made a dash out of the room, followed by 
the Imperial and Royal personages at a pace faster 
perhaps than they had ever gone before. Up one 
flight of stairs they went ; the landing was reached,’ 
but no pause; then up the second flight; still no 
pause. At length the top of the house was reached; 
a slight turn and the thought-reader was outside 
the Crown Prince’s. bedroom. He turned the handle 
of the door, entered the room and pounced upon a 
portrait of the Duke of York (Prince George of 
Wales). This was the object thought of. The ex- 
periment was not yet, however, finished. Downstairs 


' ran the thought-reader and his subject, almost up- 


setting more than one future king or queen in their 
hurried course. The seance room was gainedand the 
portrait presented to the Princess of Wales ; such was 
the Crown Prince’s wish. 

This was the end of Mr. Cumberland’s programme, 
and then came Miss Bentley’s turn. 

No one present took a deeper interest in Mr. Cum- 
berland’s prefatory remarks concerning the experi- 
ments Miss Bentley was about to exhibit than the 
Czar, and he seemed quite delighted to find that no 
mystery was to be made about them, but that the ex- 
periments would be exhibited in order to show how 
force could be diverted without the apparent em- 


| ployment of a counter force. 


Now, unlike his father, who was a mystic of the 


mystics, the Czar has no hankering after the super- 


natural. He knows nothing about so-called ‘‘ human 
magnetism,” but he knows a great deal about human 
strength. Physically speaking, he is undoubtedly 
the strongest monarch in Europe. He can easily 
bend together the points of a horseshoe held in one 
hand, and at Gatchina there is an immense gun 
which he alone of all the Court can shoulder, and 
that with ease. 

Miss Bentley’s experiments, therefore, had an ex- 
ceptional interest for His Majesty. 

He keenly watched the efforts of the Prince Royal 
of Greece to push to the ground a billiard cue lightly 
held by Miss Bentley in her hands, and with consider- 
able alacrity he took his nephew’s place after he had 
failed. The Czar grasped the cue with both hands 
and put his enormous strength into the effort to get 
the point of the cue to the ground. It bent and quiv- 
ered; but all His Majesty’s efforts, like those of his 
predecessor, were in vain. That the Czar was aston- 
ished goes without saying ; but a still greater surprise 
was in store for him in the “‘ lifting test.” 

He placed his hands under Miss Bentley’s elbows 
and lifted ; up went the young English girl until her 
fair hair almost touched the ceiling. His Majesty 
smiled ; it was, so that smile said, like asking him to 
lift a feather. 

Then Mr. Cumberland explained that on that oc- 
casion Miss Bentley had allowed herself to be lifted, 
but when His Majesty next tried he would find it 
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impossible to move her. Again the Czar smiled. 
How could it be possible that a delicate young girl 
weighing less than 125 pounds could be immovable 
in his powerful grasp? But the smile quickly gave 
way to a look of perplexity when all his efforts to 
raise her the hundredth part of an inch from the 
ground were unavailing. 

She was the same girl he had lifted sky-high a few 
seconds before. She stood in the same position, and 
yet up she wouldn’t go, lift and struggle how he 
might. It was not magnetism that chained her to 
the carpet; what, then, was it? This His Majesty 
wanted naturally to know, and when it was all ex- 
plained to him he still seemed surprised at the way in 
which his strength could be so completely nullified. 

Still more surprised was he when Miss Bentley, 
lightly resting her fingers against the wall, resisted 
the efforts of various members of the gathering to 
push her against the wall. 

To the Czar it seemed easy enough. So when the 
Czar put his hands on her shoulders he did not at first 
put forth all his strength; but finding that in such 
manner she was not to be moved, he began to exert 
himself. It was undoubtedly the hardest task in the 
matter of pushing that His Majesty had ever set him- 
self, and it was a fruitless one—greatly to the surprise 
of all present. 

When His Majesty was shown (in private) how the 
feat could be successfully accomplished he got one of 
the most stalwart of the audience to place his hands 
against the wall, then, taking the subject by his royal 
shoulders, he, with a merry chuckle, pushed him with 
a loud thud against the wall. 

The experiment with a heavy flat-bottomed chair, 
in which Miss Bentley, by merely placing a hand on 
each side of the back of the chair, with the thumbs 
slightly curved, lifted a person seated thereon, ex- 
cited the Czar’s profound attention. 

He wished to personally experience the lifting sen- 
sation. He sat on.the chair and was lifted. Then 
the Prince-Royal of Greece sat upon His Majesty’s 
knees and up went the chair. To them were added 
the Crown Prince of Denmark aid the Duke of Cum- 
berland—one emperor, two future kings, and one 
king in posse. Never was there so much-royalty on 
one single chair before. Their collective weight was 
certainly not less than 840 pounds. The chair was 
grasped by Miss Bentley as before, and up it went, 
Emperor, princes, and all, three or four inches from 
the ground. 

The Czar’s first look was one of surprise, his second 
one of warm congratulation. 

But there was one more test in which he was to 
again fruitlessly put forth all his strength. It was 
perhaps no great surprise to him that the King of 
Denmark, hale and active though he is for his age, 
could not, while pushing at a cue held by Miss Bent- 
ley, push her backward, although she stood at the 
time but on one foot. But it would not be difficult 
for him, towering as he did a head and shoulders 
above the fair young English girl, to push her back- 
ward any distance he wanted. 

He therefore took his place at the cue, and pushed 
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and pushed, but Miss Bentley maintained her ground, 
although, in his great strength, the Czar drove the 
cue level with her throat. 

At the conclusion of Miss Bentley’s experiments, 
whith were brought to a close with the raising up 
several feet from the ground of the Grand Duke 
Michael, while seated upon the butt of a billiard cue 
held down by four pairs of royal hands, the Czar en- 
tered into an animated discussion as to the explana- 
tion of the various tests he had witnessed and taken 
part in. Nothing in the shape of a performance had 
ever interested him so much. He had never thought 
it possible that strength could be so easily diverted, 
and he was not satisfied until he had tried a few in- 
formal experiments upon the various royal ladies 
present, who one and all wished to see if they were 
** magnets.” 

The Czar is remarkably clear-headed upon matters 
of this kind. He hates all pretence and sham. In 
addition to his sound common sense and clear-head- 
edness, the Czar is essentially ‘‘ fair-minded.” Not 
once did he in his experiments with Miss Bentley try 
to take an advantage ; he most closely followed the 
conditions, although he knew that by overstepping 
them he could readily have discomfited the young 
experimenter. 

Another very striking instance of his ‘‘ fair-mind- 
edness ” was when a certain exalted lady, whois noted 
for her physical strength, lifted the chair (at the con- 
clusion of Miss Bentley’s experiments) on which a 
gentleman sat. 

“That is not the way to do it,” at once said the 
Czar to the lady, who seemed delighted over her 
achievement. ‘‘ You must hold the chair as Miss 
Bentley holds it, not lift it so; that is a question of 
strength, not of knack and balance. It isn’t at all 
the same thing.” 

The one thing that seemed to exercise the Czar’s 
mind was the fear that Miss Bentley might be hurt 
when strong men were trying to lift her or push her 
to the wall. 

It was while the magnetic craze was at its height 
in London that Mr. Cumberland one night after din- 
ner quite casually suggested that Miss Bentley should 
try and see if she were a ‘‘magnet.” Some experi- 
ments were tried, and to her as well as Mr. Cumber- 
land’s astonishment she succeeded in a truly remark- 
able manner. Her first actual test experiments were 
given a few weeks later at Mr. and Mrs. Labouchere’s 
house-in Old Palace Yard, Mr. and Mrs. Labouchere 
having invited a number of distinguished folk to wit- 
ness her demonstrations, by natural means, of the 
phenomena for which supernatural claims were then 
being made. Miss Bentley completely knocked the 
bottom out of the supernatural theory, and, in doing 
so, was of great service to the cause of common sense. 

Miss Bentley is young ; she is in her twenty-second 
year, and at her age very few, if any, succeed in get- 
ting themselves so widely known as she is. But then 
it is not every one who can lift the Czar; neither is it 
every one who can have the opportunity of making 
the attempt. As it is, she stands quite alone in what 
she has accomplished. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


URING the last month a number of articles 
dealing with psychological and occult phenom- 
ena have appeared in the magazines: 


What Psychical Research has Accomplished. 
An extended account of the organization, purpose 
and character of the ‘‘ Society for Psychical Research ” 
is given by Professor William James, 
of Harvard University, in the Forum. 
This Society was founded in Febru- 
ary, 1882, and the purpose of its or- 
ganization was, “first, to carry on 
systematic experimentations with 
hypnotic subjects, mediums, clairvoy- 
ants and others; and secondly, to 
collect evidence concerning appari- 
tions, haunted houses, and similar 
phenomena which are incidently re- 
ported, but which from their fugitive 
character admit of no deliberate con- 
trol.” 
Upon the roll of membership ap- 
pear the names of many prominent 
scientists and scholars. The presi- 
dent is Professor Henry Sidgwick, 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour is one 
vice-president, and Professor J. P. 
Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute, is another. Such men as 
Professor Lodge, the eminent English 
physicist, and Professor Richet, the 
renowned French physiologist, are 
among the most active contributors to 
the Society’s ‘‘ Proceedings.” Other 
prominent members are Professor 
W. F. Barrett, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, and Mr. 
Richard Hodgson, secretary of the 
‘“* American Branch,” and Professor 
William James himself. 
The Society’s ‘‘ Proceedings” have 
been compiled with great care. Every 
case reported has been critically ex- 
amined where this was possible, and 
each case ‘‘ appears with its precise 
coefficient of evidential worth stamped 
on it, so that all may know just what 
its weight as proof may be.” 
The first two years of the Society’s 
publications are taken up with the 
study of thought transference; the 
chief subjects of the study being some girls named 
Creery, who had an inexplicable power of guessing 
names and objects thought of by other persons. After 
diligent examination these girls were once detected 
making signs to each other. It is thought to be quite 
possible that this deception was an after growth 


which grafted itself on a genuine phenomenon, bit 
the Society decided that all tests had been invalidated. 
Other cases of thought transference were experi- 
mented with, in which all were positive there could 
be no possible fraud. 

Hypnotism and mediumship have been studied by 
the Psychical Society with the same conscientious and 
scientific care. Professor James considers the most 
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important part of the Society’s ‘‘ Proceedings” the 
series of papers by Mr. F. W. H. Myers on the ‘‘ sub- 
limal self,” or ‘‘ extra consciousness,” the great'value 
of which is that it is ‘‘ the first thoroughly induc- 
tive attempt to consider the phenomenon of hallucina- 
tion, hypnotism, automatism, double personality and 
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mediumship as connected parts of one whole sub- 
ject. 

‘“‘The result of Myers’ learned and ingenious 
studies in hypnotism, hallucinations, automatic writ- 
ing, mediumship and the whole series of allied phe- 
nomena is a conviction which he expresses in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘Each of us is in reality an abiding 
psychical entity far more extensive than he knows—an 
individuality which can never express itself com- 
pletely through any corporeal manifestation. The 
self manifests itself through the organism ; but there 
is always some part of the self unmanifested, and 
always, as it seems, some power of organic express- 
jon in abeyance or reserve.’ 


‘“‘The ordinary consciousness 
Mr. Myers likens to the visible 
part of the solar spectrum ; the 
total consciousness is like that 
spectrum prolonged by the in- 
clusion of the ultra-red and the 
ultra-violet rays. In the psychie 
spectrum the ‘ultra’ parts may 
embrace afar wider range, both 
of physiological and of psychical 
activity, than is open to our ordi- 
nary consciousness and memory. 
At the lower end, beyond the red, 
as it were, we have the physio- 
logical extension, mind cures, 
“stigmatization” of ecstatics, 
etc. ; in the upper or ultra-violet 
region, we have the hyper-normal 
cognitions of the medium trance.” 

A noteworthy contribution to 
the ‘‘ Proceedings” is ‘the dis- 
cussion of the physical phenom- 
enon of mediumship (slate-writ- 
ing, furniture-moving, and so 
forth) by Mrs. Sidgwick,Mr.Hodg- 
son and ‘Mr. Davey.’ This, so 
far as it goes, is destructive of the 
claims of all the mediums exam- 
ined. In the way of ‘control,’ 
Mr. Davey’ himself produced 
fraudulent slate-writing of the 
highest order,while Mr. Hodgson, 
a‘ sitter’ in his confidence, re- 
viewed the written reports of the 
series of his other sitters—all in- 
telligent persons—and shows that 
in every case they failed to see 
the essential features of what was 
done before. their eyes. This 
Davey-Hodgson contribution is 
probably the most damaging 
document concerning eye-wit- 
nesses’ evidence which has ever 
been produced. 

‘Another substantial bit of 
work based on personal observa- 
tion is Mr. Hodgson’s report 
of Madame Blavatsky’s claims 

to physical mediumship. This is ‘adverse to the 
lady’s pretensions; and although some of Madame 
Blavatsky’s friends make light of it, it is a stroke 
from which her reputation will hardly recover. 
Athough the ‘S. P. R.’ has thus found that the 
evidence for matter moving without contact is as 
yet insufficient, its observations on an American me- 
dium, Mrs. Piper, tend to substantiate the claim that 
hyper-normal intelligence may be displayed in the 
trance state. A tediously long report of sittings 
with Mrs. Piper in England, followed by a still 
longer ditto in America, gives proof (entirely conclu- 
sive to the present writer’s mind) that this lady has 
shown in her trances a knowledge of the personal 
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affairs of living and dead people which it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that she can have gained in any ‘nat- 
ural’ way. A satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomenon is yet to seek. It offers itself as spirit-con- 
trol; but it is as hard to accept this theory with- 
out protest as it is to be satisfied with such explana- 
tions as clairvoyance or reading the sitter’s mind.” 


The Psychic. 


In the first number of the new quarterly, the 
Psychical Review, the Rev. M. J. Savage, who is 
well known as one of the most industrious psychical 
researchers, begins the organ of his society with a 
paper entitled ‘‘Some Assured Results in Psychical 
Science and the Present Outlook.” He points with 
exultation to two chief evidences that the investiga- 
tion of psychical science has at last come to be 
“respectable,” and one of these evidences on which 
he lays the most stress is the fact that THz REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS has recognized the seriousness of the at- 
tempts of his society, and has shown it by issuing the 
famous ‘‘ Ghost Stories” supplement. 

As for his own beliefs and the limits of them, Dr. 
Savage affirms a very broad creed, which includes clair- 
voyance, telepathy, the truth of which he regards as 
being proved as indisputably ‘‘as the Copernican 
theory of the heavens.” 

‘¢T will go a little farther,” he says. ‘I will say 
that in the presence of the psychic—I like that word 
better than medium, because as long as we are investi- 
gators we should not use a word that implies a belief 
not yet ours, and the word psychic carries our meaning 
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until we can reach the point where we can say we are 
convinced—in the presence of psychics I have been 


told things which I know the psychic did not know 
and never had known. There is no longer the least: 
shadow of a doubt of that in my mind. But I have 
always said this does not go far enough; possibly this 


may mean telepathy only. Although the psychic is. 
not a clairvoyant, is not conscious of possessing any 
means of getting at the contents of my mind, yet the 
psychics may be a mirror in which my thoughts and 
knowledge are reflected, and I may be getting back 
only what I have given.” But ‘there have been 
several cases not only in my own experience, but 
more still in the experience of persons whose judg- 
ment and power of investigation I trust as I trust my 
own, in which there has been the communication of 
intelligence that neither the psychic nor the sitter 
possessed nor ever did possess. I have had it in such 
circumstances as this. I have had communication, 
while sitting in my study concerning things that were 
taking place two hundred miles away,” which, all will 
agree with the reverend narrator, surely smacks of 
the spirit world. 


Psychography. 


Another noted exponent of the new science, Mr. B. 
O. Flower, editor of the Arena, tells of some marvel- 
ous examples of ‘‘ slate writing” in his article headed 
‘“‘Psychography: Some Remarkable Cases.” Like 
many of the most ardent disciples of psychical research, 
he has been won over from complete skepticism. 
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‘‘ The first experience I will describe occurred some 
years ago. The psychic was a stranger to me, and I 
have only met him once since the sitting I am about 
to describe, The time set was two o'clock in the 
afternoon. There were two large windows in the 
room. On this occasion I did not take my own slates, 
but on entering examined carefully the slates and 
cleansed them. I frankly told the psychic that I was 
in search of the truth, that I had met with very indif- 
ferent success in investigating other classes of phe- 
nomena, and that I wished to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the room; to this he readily assented. 
The chairs and table were almost the only furniture 
in the apartment, and they were very carefully exam- 
ined. Isat on one side of the table, the medium on 
the other, after carefully examining the slates. The 
psychic said, ‘I think we will have good results.’ By 
his direction I placed the two slates so they rested on 
my left breast and shoulder and were supported by my 
left hand; the psychic held my right hand. ‘Now,’ 
said he, ‘ask a mental question and see if it will be 
answered.’ I mentally addressed a question to a 
cousin who had passed from life in Southern Ilinois 
some few months before. Almost instantly I heard a 
scratching sound between the slates. At length it 
ceased. ‘Ask another question,’ said the psychic. I 
did so; again the writing was heard. This was re- 
peated three times. I then opened the slates. To my 
first question the answer came: ‘ Dear cousin: Yes, I 
am present and am more happy here than before I 
passed over.’ Now followed the name in full to whom 
I had mentally addressed my question. The address 
was even more remarkable than the signature in that 
Thad not even mentally mentioned the relationship, 
which was here given. The next question, however, 
was not satisfactorily answered. It was as follows: 
‘Where did you pass from life?’ The answer came: 
‘T cannot answer this question at present ; will try to 
do so later.’ The other answers were correct, and in 
each instance save one the name of the person ad- 
dressed mentally was written out on the slate. 

‘Here certainly was no legerdemain. 1. The slates 
were not touched by the medium. 2. The message 
in the first instance was addressed to a friend to 
whom I had addressed no message in the course of 
any previous seances with psychics. 3. No audible 
word was spoken. 4. The writing apparently com- 
menced immediately after the question was men- 
tally put.” 

On another occasion even more remarkable as to 
the fac-simile incident, a psychic visited Mr. Flower 
at his home. ‘Taking from a desk drawer two 
slates which the psychic had not seen or touched, I 
went into the room where he was in conversation 
with my wife and her mother. ‘I want you to see if 
we can succeed in getting anything on these slates 
without your touching them,’ I said. ‘ Let your wife 
hold one end and you hold the other,’ he replied, ‘ and 
we will try, though I do not expect you will get any- 
thing.’ ‘I have asked Prof. H. a question on this 


pellet.’ I observed, as I dropped the crumpled paper 


on the table. [Prof. H. was a friend of Mr. Flower’s 
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who had died recently.] In a few minutes my wife 
and I distinctly heard a scratching sound upon the 
slate and felt a slight vibration. We lifted the slate 
to the ear of my wife’s mother, who also heard it quite 
distinctly. All this time it should be. remembered 
the psychic was seated a few feet from us, and had at 
no time even touched the slates. Finally the writing 
ceased. On opening the slates we found the inside of 
one of them covered with writing, the message pur- 
porting to come from the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed, and the most interesting feature was the 
signature, which, on comparison with several auto- 
graphs of the gentleman, was found to bea fac-simile. 
This, however, is the only instance in my personal 
experience where the signature has been anything 
like a fac-simile of the signature of the person who 
claimed to write the message.” 


A Striking Test in Thought-Reading. 

The Theosophist for July gives space to the follow- 
ing striking test in thought-reading, contributed as 
the personal experience of one who signs himself 
ps! A ae 

‘In the year 1878, a family of my acquaintance, 
residing in the Nilgiri district, devoted many months 
to an investigation of the phenomena of mediumship, 
and two of the young ladies became powerful 
mediums. The phenomena embraced the phases 
most commonly known. 

*‘Communication was established by means of a 
tripod table, which rapped out replies in accordance 
with a code previously arranged. 

‘Thad witnessed several curious and interesting 
facts previously in connection with spiritualistic 
manifestations, and had mentioned them to’a friend, 
whom I will call F., who lived some 80 miles away. 
He asked me whether I could not manage to obtain 
some test that would be absolutely convincing. 

“‘The next time I paid the Hills a visit, I asked 
one of the young ladies in question to find out 
whether the spirits, who were then said to be present, 
would consent to give me a proof of their existence. 
I then explained the test I proposed—which was 
this. I was to affix numerals, arbitrarily and at ran- 
dom, to each letter of the alphabet—and the spirits 
were to rap out a message for my friend in accord- 
ance with the arrangements made. 

‘<I then went into the next room and wrote out on 
a piece of paper the letters of the alphabet in a col- 
umn, and opposite each letter its corresponding nu- 
meral. Thus A represented 72,—B—15, C—3, D—54, 
and soon. This paper I folded up and put into my 
pocket. I then sat down near the young lady, who 
again asked the spirits if they understood what was 
required of them, and they replied in the affirmative. 
The message was then quickly rapped out, and the 
numerals written down by me. I then again went 
alone into the next room, took out the paper from my 
pocket, and translated the message. I expected to 
get a string of meaningless letters; but to my utter 
astonishment found the following : 

“ «For F Read this, and believe.’ 





‘** Now, I was absolutely assured that I could not 
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have given the numeral which corresponded to any 
letter of the alphabet in the paper in my pocket, two 
minutes after I wrote it, had my very life depended 
on it — so it was clear to me that this was no ordi- 
nary case of thought-reading; but established the 
existence of invisible spirits, or elementals, capable 
of penetrating through matter, and of reading the 
_letters and corresponding numerals on the paper in- 
side my pocket. They had previously asserted that 
they possessed such power, and then proved that as- 
sertion to be correct.” 
Commenting upon this narrative, the editor of the 
Theosophist says : ‘‘ Our correspondent’s deduction is 
not quite sound. If he will refer to the reports of 
several quite recent hypnotic observations in the 
French hospitals he will find apparently conclusive 
proof of the existence in man of what may be called 
multiple personality, 7. e., several states of conscious- 
ness in the same individual, each so distinct from the 
others as to amount to a separate personality, having 
special temperaments, mental faculties and moral 
peculiarities. Thus, in the present case it is possible 
that while the normal waking consciousness of R. M. 
had instantly forgotten what numerals he had writ- 
ten opposite the letters of the alphabet, they were all 
vividly remembered by his other personality, and 
could thus be imparted to the medium by thought- 
transference and no spirit be concerned.” 


Wanted, A Phonograph for Thought. 


fn Lucifer for July 15 is to be found an article en- 
titled, ‘“‘Shall We Have a Thought Machine?” by 
Prof. Edwin J. Houston, an American electrician, 
Mr. Houston argues that as we have a phono- 


graph for recording speech, we should have an in- 
strument which would record thought without the 


intervention of speech. ‘‘ Thought,” says the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘is accompanied by molecular vibrations in 
the gray matter of the brain, and these brain-mole- 
cules, like everything else, are immersed in and in- 
terpenetrated by ether; this being so, their vibra- 
tions must set up wave-motions in the ether, and 
these must spread out from the brain in all di- 
rections. Further, these brain-waves or thought- 
waves, being thus sent out into space, will pro- 
duce some phenomena, and reasoning by analogy 
we may expect that—as in the case of sound- 
waves sympathetic vibrations will be set up in 
bodies similar to that which generates the waves, if 
those bodies are attuned to respond. Again, reason- 
ing by analogy we may expect—as in electric reso- 
nance—that such oscillations would be set up as are 
found when electric waves are sent out, and, meeting 
a circuit in consonance with them, set up in that cir- 
cuit oscillations like their own. 

‘*In view of these facts, which are well ascertained, 
Professor Houston considers that it does not seem 
improbable that a brain engaged in intense thought 
should act as a center for thought-radiation, nor that 
this radiation, proceeding outward in all directions, 
should affect other brains on which they fali, pro- 
vided that these other brains are tuned to vibrate in 
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unison with them, and thus produce in them sym- 
pathetic vibrations resulting in various or similar 
thought phenomena. 

‘* Light-waves are etheric vibrations, and it would 
seem that these brain-waves should ‘partake of the 
nature of light.’ If so, why should it not be possible 
to obtain, say, by means of a lens, a photographic im- 
pression of them? 

“Such a thought-record suitably employed might 
be able to awaken at any subsequent time in the 
brain of a person submitting himself to its influence 
thoughts identical to those recorded.” 

In commenting on this article, the editor of Lucifer 
says: ‘All these discussions about etheric waves 
would start from a firmer basis if it were generally 
remembered that such names as light, sound, electri- 
cal disturbance, etc., are all descriptive, not of the 
phenomena, but of their effect upon us. In Nature 
they are all etheric vibrations ; translated through 
our sense-organs they appear as many differing sensa- 
tions. Alter your sense-organs, and what is now 
light might become sound, fragrance might become ° 
visible. And with different ears we might listen to 
the morning stars singing together, and see in many- 
colored radiance the harmonious concert of the 
birds.” 


HOW WE FEEL WHEN WE DIE. 
Two Remarkable Experiences. 


HE July number of the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Society of Psychical Research ” contains a paper 

of surpassing interest by Mr. F. W. H. Myers. Its 
title is adopted apparently with the purpose of con- 
cealing its interest from the public, ‘‘ On Indications 
of Continued Terrene Knowledge on the Part of the 
Phantasms of the Dead.” Under this phraseology 
Mr. Myers conceals some extraordinary experiences 
of how we feel when we die, and throws some light 
upon the question as to whether we shall continue to 
learn and understand all that goes on in the earth 
when we have quitted this mortal sphere. As it is 
appointed to all men to die, and asin the whole range 
of human literature there are hardly any authentic 
narratives as to how aman feels at the moment of death, 
the evidence in this paper of Mr. Myers is extremely 
interesting. Of the two narratives Mr. Myers gives 
us, the first is the most remarkable, although they are 
both exceedingly wonderful. The first was con 
tributed by Dr. Wiltse, of the St. Louis Medical and 
Surgical Journal. Dr. Wiltse is the authority for the 
statements which follow. When in full possession of 
all his faculties he appeared to come to the moment 
of death in the last stage of typhus fever. He was in 
complete possession of his faculties, and he discussed 
with his family the arguments in favor of immor- 
tality. His voice failed and his strength weakened, 
and, as a last effort, he stiffened his legs and lay for 
four hours as dead, the church bell being rung for his 
death. A needle was thrust into various portions of 
his body from the feet to the hips without having any 
effect. He was pulseless for a long time, and for 
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nearly half an hour he appeared absolutely dead. 
While his body was lying in this death-like trance his 
soul was disengaging itself from its earthly taber- 
nacle. 
THE SEPARATION OF SOUL AND BODY. 
Dr. Wiltse, describing his own experience, says 
that he woke up out of unconsciousness into a state 
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of conscious existence and discovered that the soul 
was in the body, but not of it. He says: ‘‘ With all 
the interest of a physician, I beheld the wonders of 
my bodily anatomy, intimately interwoven with 
which, even tissue for tissue, was I, the living soul 
of that dead body. I learned that the epidermis was 
the outside boundary of the ultimate tissues, so to 
speak, of the soul. I realized my condition and rea- 
soned calmly thus: I have died, as men term death, 
and yet Iam as much a man as ever. Iam about to 
get out of the body. I watched the interesting pro- 
cess of the separation of soul and body. By some 
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power, apparently not my own, the Ego was rocked. 
to and fro, laterally, as a cradle is rocked, by which 
process its connection with the tissues of the body was 
broken up. After a little time the lateral motion 
ceased, and along the soles of the feet beginning at 
the toes, passing rapidly to the heels, I felt and heard, 
as it seemed, the snapping of innumerable small cords. 
When this was accomplished, 
Ibegan slowly to retreat from 
the feet toward the head, as a 
rubber cord shortens. Iremem- 
ber reaching the hips and say- 
ing to myself, ‘Now, there is 
no life below the hips.’ I can 
recall no memory of passing 
through the abdomen and chest, 
but recollect distinctly when my 
whole self was collected into 
the head, when I reflected thus : 
I am all in the head now, and. 
I shall soon be free. I passed 
around the brain as if I were 
hollow, compressing it and its 
membranes slightly on all sides 
toward the center, and peeped 
out between the sutures of the 
skull, emerging like the flat- 
tened edges of a bag of mem- 
branes. I recollect distinctly 
how I appeared to myself some- 
thing like a jelly-fish as regards 
color andform. As I emerged 
from the head I floated up and 
down and laterally like a soap 
bubble attached to the bowl of 
a pipe, until I at last broke 
loose from the body and fell 
lightly to the floor, where I 
slowly rose and expanded into 
the full stature of man. I 
seemed to be translucent, of a 
bluish cast, and perfectly naked. 
With a painful sense of embar- 
rassment I fled toward the par- 
tially opened door to escape the 
eyes of the two ladies whom I 
was facing as well as others 
whom I knew were about me, 
but upon reaching the door I 
found myself clothed, and satisfied upon that point 
I turned and faced the company. 


THE NEW BODY OF THE SOUL. 


‘«« As I turned, my left elbow came in contact with 
the arm of one of two gentlemen who were standing 
in the door. To my surprise his arm passed through 
mine without apparent resistance, the severed parts. 
closing again without pain, as air reunites. I looked 
quickly up at his face to see if he had noticed the 
contact, but he gave me no sign—only stood and 
gazed toward the couch I had just left. I directed 
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my gaze in the direction of his and saw my own dead 
body. 

‘“‘T saw a number of persons sitting and standing 
about the body, and particularly noticed two women 
apparently kneeling by my left side, and I knew that 
they were weeping. I have since learned that they 
were my wife and my sister, but I had no conception 
of individuality. Wife, sister, or friend were as one 
tome. I did not remember any conditions of rela- 
tionship ; at least I did not think of any. I could 
distinguish sex, but nothing further. Not one lifted 
their eyes from my body. 
~ “T turned and passed out at the open door, inclin- 
ing my head and watching where I set my feet as I 
stepped down on to the porch. 

“*T crossed the porch, descended the steps, walked 
down the path and into the street. There I stopped 
and looked about me. I never saw that street more 
distinctly than I saw it then. I took note of the red- 
ness of the soil and of the washes the rain had made. 
I took a rather pathetic look about me, like one who 
is about to leave his home for a long time. Then I 
discovered that I had become larger than I was in 
earth life and congratulated myself thereupon. I 
was somewhat smaller in the body than I just liked 
to be, but in the next life, I thought, I am to be as I 
desired. 

‘My clothes, I noticed, had accommodated them- 
selves to my increased stature, and I fell to wonder- 
ing where they came from and how they got on to 
me so quickly and without my knowledge. I ex- 
amined the fabric and judged it to be of some kind of 
Scotch material—a good suit, I thought, but not 
handsome ; still, neat and good enough. The coat 
fits loosely, too, and that is well for summer. ‘How 
well I feel,’ I thought. ‘Only a few minutes ago I 
was horribly sick and distressed. Then came that 
change, called death, which I have so much dreaded. 
It is past now, and here am [ still a man, alive and 
thinking—yes, thinking as clearly as ever, and how 
well I feel!’ 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN BODY AND SOUL, 


Dr. Wiltse, in the exuberance of his joy at the 
thought that he would never be sick again, danced in 
his glee. He then noticed that he could see the back 
of his coat with the eyes of his old body, while the 
spiritual eyes were looking forward. He discovered 
that a small cord like the thread of a spider’s web 
ran from his shoulders back to his body, and was at- 
tached to it at the base of the neck infront. Then 
he went through the air upheld by a pair of hands, 
which he could feel pressing lightly on his sides. He 
traveled at a swift but pleasant rate of speed until he 
arrived on a narrrow but well-built roadway inclined 
upward at an angle of 25 degrees. It was about as 
far above the tree-tops as it was below the clouds. 
The roadway seemed to have no support, but was 
built of milky quartz and white sand. Feeling 
very lonely, he looked for a companion, and, as a 
man dies every twenty minutes, he thought he ought 
not to have to wait long. But he could see no one. 
At last, when he was beginning to feel very miser- 


able, a face full of ineffable love and tenderness ap- 
peared tohim. Right in front of him he saw three 
prodigious rocks blocking the road. A voice spoke to 
him from a thunder-cloud, saying : “‘ This is the road 
to the Eternal World ; once you pass them, you can 
no more return to the body.” There were four en- 
trances, one very dark ; the other three led into a cool, 
quiet and beautiful country. He desired to go in, 
but when he reached the exact center of the rock 
he “was suddenly stopped. He became unconscious 
again ; and-when he awoke, he was lying in his bed. 
He awoke to consciousness and soon recovered. He 
wrote out this narrative eight weeks after his strange 
experience, but he told the story to those at the bed- 
side as soon as he revived. The doctor who was at 
the bedside said that the breath was absolutely ex- 
tinct so far as could be observed, and every symptom 
marking the patient as dead was present. ‘I sup- 


posed at one time that he was actually dead, as fully 


as I ever supposed any one to be dead.” 


The Huguenot Pastor’s Story. 


That is the first story. The second one is of a Hu- 
guenot minister by the name of Bertrand. It is 
not so recent, but it is quite as remarkable in its 
way. Mr. Bertrand was traveling with some pupils 
in the Alps. While ascending the Titlis Mountain he 
found himself wearied, and sent the party of students 
up the hill while he rested on the mountain side. 
After the party had left him he smoked and contem- 
plated the scenery. Suddenly he felt himself as if 
struck by apoplexy. His head was perfectly clear, 
but his body was powerless; it was the sleep of the 
snow. He then gives the following account of his ex- 
perience : 

THE SENSATION OF DYING. 

«¢ A kind of prayer was sent to God, and then I re- 
solved to study quietly the progress of death. My 
feet and hands were first frozen, and little by little 
death reached my knees and elbows. The sensation 
was not painful, and my mind felt quite easy. But 
when death had been all over my body my head be- 
came unbearably cold, and it seemed to me that. con-: 
cave pincers squeezed my heart, so as to extract my 
life. Imnever felt such an acute pain, but it lasted 
only a second or a minute, and my life went out. 
‘ Well,’ thought I, ‘at last I am what they call a dead 
man, and here I am, a ball of air in the air, a captive 
balloon attached to the earth by a kind of elastic 
string, and going up and always up. How strange! 
I see better than ever, and I am dead—only a small 
space in the space without a body! Where 
is my last body?’ Looking down, I was astounded 
to recognize my own envelope. ‘Strange!’ said I to 
myself. ‘There is the corpse im which I lived and 
which I called me, as if the coat were the body, as if 
the body were the soul! What a horrid thing is that 
body—deadly pale, with a yellowish-blue color, 
holding a cigar in its mouth and a match in its two 
burned fingers! Well, I hope that you shall never 
smoke again, dirty rag! Ah! if only I had a hand 
and scissors to cut the thread which ties me still 
to it! 
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“THE PROFESSOR IS DEAD!” 


‘“«When my companions return they will look at 
that and exclaim, ‘The Professor is dead!’ Poor 
young friends! They do not know that I never was 
as alive as I am, and the proof is that I see the guide 
going up rather by the right, when he promised me 
to go by the left ; W. was to be the last, and he is 
neither the first nor the last, but alone, away from 
the rope. Now the guide thinks that I do not see 
him, because he hides himself behind the young men 
while drinking at my bottle of Madeira. Well, go 
on, poor man; I hope that my body will never drink 
of itagain. Ah! there he is, stealing aleg of my 
chicken! Go on, old fellow; eat the whole of the 
chicken if you choose, for I hope that my miserable 
corpse will never eat or drink again.” I felt néither 
surprise nor vexation ; I simply stated facts with in- 
difference. ‘Hello!’ said I, ‘ there is my wife going 
to Lucerne, and she told me that she would not leave 
before to-morrow, or after to-morrow. They are five 
before the hotel of Lungern. Well, wife, I am a 
dead man. Good-by.’ 


*€ NEITHER REGRET NOR JOY.” 


*“‘T must confess that I did not call dear the one 
who has always been very dear to me, and that I felt 
neither regret nor joy at leaving her. My only regret 
was that I could not cut the string. In vain I trav- 
eled through so beautiful worlds that earth became 
insignificant. I had only two wishes: the certitude 
of not returning to earth and the discovery of my next 
glorious» body, without which I felt powerless. I 
could not be happy because the thread, though thinner 
than ever, was not cut, and the wished-for body was 
still invisible to my searching looks. 

*« Suddenly a shock stopped my ascension, and I felt 
that somebody was pulling and pulling the balloon 
down, My grief was measureless. The fact was that 
while my young friends threw snowballs at each other 
our guide had discovered and administered tomy body 
the well-known remedy, rubbing with snow ; but as 
I was cold and stiff as ice, he dared not roll me for 
fear of breaking my hands still near the cigar. I 
could neither see nor hear any more, but I could 
measure my way down, and when I reached my body 
again'I had a last hope—the balloon seemed much too 
big for the mouth. 


THE CORPSE SWALLOWED THE BALLOON. 


“‘ Suddenly I uttered the awful roar of a wild beast 
—the corpse swallowed the balloon, and Bertrand was 
Bertrand again, though for a time worse than before. 

‘‘T never felt a more violent irritation. At last I 
could say to my poor guide: ‘ Because you are a fool 
you take me for a fool, while my body alone is sick. 
Ah! if you had simply cut the string.’ 

““¢The string? What string? You were nearly 
dead.’ 

““¢Dead! I was less dead than you are now, and 
the proof is that I saw you going up the Titlis by the 
right, while you promised me to go by the left.’ 


OF REVIEWS. 


‘‘The man staggered before replying, ‘Because the 
snow was soft and there was no danger of slipping.’ 

“*You say that because you thought me far away. 
You went up by the right and allowed two young 
men to put aside the rope. Who is a fool? You—not 
I. Now show me my bottle of Madeira, and we will 
see if it is full.’ 

‘«The blow was such that his hands left my body 
and he fell down. 

***QOh,’ said I, brutally, ‘you may fall down and 
stare at me as much as you please, and give your poor 
explanations, but you cannot prove that my chicken 
has two legs, because you stole one.’ 

‘*This was too much for the good man. He got up, 
emptied his knapsack while muttering a kind of con- 
fession, and then flew away. 

‘“When I arrived in Lucerne I asked my wife why 
she had left Interlaken sooner than she had told me. 

‘** Because I was afraid of another accident and 
wanted to be nearer !’ 


“¢¢ Were you five in the carriage and did you — at - 


the Lungern Hotel?’ 

“*Yes,’ And I went away laughing.” 

Both of these stories, it will be seen, agree in the 
consciousness of the apparently dead person that he 
existed apart from the body with which he was con- 
nected by a very fine line, the severance of which 
would complete the process of dying. The moral of 
both of these stories seems to be that what we call 
dying is no more death than the changing of a suit 
of clothes is dying. The earthly house of this taber- 
nacle is dissolved, but the soul goes on living just the 
same as before, only under different circumstances. 
The ugly part of both these stories is the comparative 
indifference with which the liberated soul regarded 
those whom it loved on earth. This, however, is so 
contrary both to experience and to reason that it 
may be regarded as exceptional, and due solely to the 
extreme novelty of the situation, which in these cases 
had not time to pass before the process of dying was 
rudely interrupted. 


AS TO DREAMS. 


R. FREDERICK GREENWOOD’S paper in 
the Contemporary Review will be read with 
delight by all those who take an interest in the study 
of occult phenomena connected with dreams and sub- 
consciousness. Mr. Greenwood’s paper is on ‘‘ Imagi- 
nation in Dreams.” He tells us that he has been a 
great dreamer, apparently from his youth up, and, 
like all persons who have psychical gifts, he is some- 
what impatient of the unsatisfactory explanations of 
the materialists. He tells us his own experience and 
the experiences of some of his friends. He says : ‘‘ But 
it is necessary, or at any rate it will be found con- 
venient, to suspend the conclusion that dreams are 
always occasioned by senses and sensibilities in a con- 
dition of disorder. Some are, no doubt, and by far 
the most. But others, and those which alone seem 
worth noting, may be explained by a condition of 
mind so different as to be the opposite of disorder.” 
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Mr. Greenwood’s dreams are very vivid—more 
vivid, indeed, than pleasant. He is in the habit of see- 
ing dream-faces. Hesays: ‘‘I have been familiar 
with such apparitions for years, and it may not be a 
waste of paper to repeat a description of them writ- 
ten some time ago. These faces are never seen (in 
my case, as in M. Maury’s) except when the eyelids 
are closed, and they have an apparent distance of five 
or six feet. Though they seem living enough, they 
look through the darkness as if traced in chalks on a 
black ground. Color sometimes they have, but the 
color is very faint. Indeed, their general aspect is as 
if their substance were of pale smoke ; and their out- 
lines waver, fade and revive, so that, except for the 
half of a moment, the whole face is never completely 
or clearly visible at one time. Always of a strikingly 
distinctive character, these visionary faces are like 
one that can be remembered as seen in life or in 
pictures.” 

_ Sometimes they are very disagreeable dreams ; for 
instance: ‘‘Many years ago I dreamed of having 
killed a man by throwing him from the verge of a 
quay. The murder itself did not come into the 
dream, which began (according to my waking re- 
membrance) just after I had turned from the scene. 
The dream was of guilt alone, and whenever I recall 
that vision of myself walking away through the nar- 
row old streets that bordered the quay (it was early 
morning), the whole mind of me an abyss of listening 
silence, my very footsteps seeming to have become 
noiseless, and a wide environment of distance stand- 
ing between me and every passer by, I believe I really 
do know the awful solitude a murderer feels, or know 
it far beyond mere imagining.” 


THE DEAD IN DREAMS. 


His best dream stories, however, are not his own— 
at least, not avowedly so. Here is one very extraor- 
dinary dream story : ‘“‘ Hardly less remarkable is the 
story of a dream which was repeated three times at 
an interval of a year on the anniversary of the death 
of a child. The boy had died when he was seven or 
eight years of age, and the father was plunged in in- 
consolable misery. He had hoped and prayed that 
he might dream of his son, but his prayers did not 
seem to be answered. 

“That is to say, he never had any such dream for 
a whole year, by which time, I dare say, the praying 
had been given up and the hope exhausted.- But 
then, on the morning of the child’s death, and at the 
very hour on which he died, the father woke from a 
wonderful dream, so intimately and touchingly re- 
sponsive to the whole year’s grief that it cannot be 
thrown into the glare of print. It is only mentioned 
—together with the fact that after another twelve 
months of Dlank and empty nights another dream of 
the same character occurred at the same hour—in 
order to give its own setting to the third dream. 

“‘The morning had again come round. A. dreamed 
that he had awakened about dawn, and, thinking of 
nothing but the hour to rise, had drawn his watch 
from under his pillow. In doing so he saw that it 
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had been completely shattered. He was about to 
drop to sleep again, to get rid of ill-humor at the ac- 
cident (this is all in the dream, be it understood), 
when the door opened, and in came a foreman of 
works, to whom A. gave instructions every day, and 
between whom and himself there was a great liking. 
It seemed as if the man had come for the usual draft 
of work to be done, and it did not strike A. as any- 
thing out of the way that he should be visited in his 
bedroom for it. But he was struck by the look of 
mysterious inquiry on the man’s face. The next 
moment he connected this look with the broken 
watch, and drew it out again; the glass gone, the 
hands swept away from the dial, but seeming less 
like his own watch now. What was the meaning of 
it? While A. was asking himself this question in a 
sort of expectant trepidation, the foreman of works 
said, ‘Put it to your ear, sir.’ This A. did; and ashe 
listened to the even beat within, the other said, ‘ Sir, 
we know how much you are troubled, and this is our 
way of showing you that, though every sign of life is 
destroyed, life may still be going on.’ Whereupon A. 
awoke ‘all of a tremble,’ heard the tranquil tick- 
ticking of his watch under his pillow, and, when he 
could compose himself:to take it forth, saw that the 
hands stood at within five or eight minutes of the 
time when his boy died on the same day in the calen- © 
dax. 

‘When such dreams as these occur (and this one is 
told quite faithfully, without a word of omission, 
importation, transposition, or embellishment) they 
make an impression on the mind which no reasoning 
can efface. Anxious as we may be to assert our 
emancipation from superstitious ideas, confident as 
we may be that the dream is and must be expli- 
cable by some morbid condition of organic function, 
no sooner is attention drawn from that conclusion than 
belief in the supernatural creeps in to replace it. As 
often as it is expelled it will return—shadowy but in- 
expungable, or expungable only for a while. It comes 
back again and again like an exile to its home, where 
the reasonings that chase it away are as foreigners 
and conquerors.” 


The Physiology of Dreams. 


In The Asclepiad, Dr. Richardson publishes a re- 
print of one of his lectures, entitled ‘‘ The Physiology 
of Dreams,” which he delivered before the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, April 28, 1892. It is a 
very suggestive paper, and deals with all kinds of 
dreams, discussing their causes and significance : 

‘‘ Dreams are all explainable on physical grounds ; 
there is no mystery about them save that which 
springs from blindness to natural facts and laws. 
We make our dreams as we do our lives. They 
are reflexes of that which we take into our organ- 
ization. 

“Absence of dream in sleep is a sign, all other 
things being natural, of sound health—physically, 
mentally and morally. 

‘““Dreams occurring in childhood are invariably 
signs of disturbed health, and should be regarded 
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with anxiety. If they are purely subjective they in- 
dicate some derangement of body ; if they are objec- 
tive they tell that some injurious food is being sup- 
plied to the developing mind. 

“A night of dream relating to the events of the 
day is a suré sign of mental overstrain; and the 
dream of continuation of mental work is a sign of 
danger which should never be disregarded. It be- 
comes very quickly automatic in its course and in- 
jurious in its effect. 

“‘Dreams are a cause of mental weariness extend- 
ing into waking hours, and when that fact is experi- 
enced the grand remedy is exercise of body.” 





THE PLANET MARS. 


URING the last few weeks the attention of the 
astronomical world, and the scientific world 
in general, has been fixed upon the brilliant red star 
in our southeastern heavens, Mars, which on August 
5 passed the point in its orbit nearest the earth. 
This event, occurring only once in fifteen years, has 
given rise anew to theories and speculations concern- 
ing the habitability of this planet, the boldest of 
which are those sent out from the Juvisy Observatory 
by M. Camille Flammarion, the distinguished French 
astronomer. In a letter to the New York Herald, 
August 14, 1892, M. Flammarion gives a summary of 
the discoveries and suppositions regarding our near- 
est neighbor. 
M. Flammarion’s Speculations. 


‘“‘For more than two centuries and a half,” he 
says, ‘‘ scientific observation has been directed to an 
analysis of this neighboring world. We gradually 
learned that this globe only shines in the reflected 
light of the sun ; that it is composed, like the globe on 
which we dwell, of continents and seas’; that it is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere in which a spectral analy- 
sis reveals the presence of a watery vapor; that its 
years are twice as long as ours; that its seasons are 
about the same intensity as ours, but twice as long ; 
that its poles are covered with snow during the win- 
ter and almost entirely free from it during the sum- 
mer, and that its climate closely resembles that of 
the earth—in a word, that this world appears to be 
habitable just as our is.” 

POLAR SNOWS. ’ 

**TIt is no longer possible to doubt that the white 
spots at the poles are due to snow,which accumulates 
during winter and melts under the rays of the summer 
sun. Doubtless this snow and this water may differ 
in some chemical properties from terrestrial water, 
but it is analogous in aspects and transformations. 
The atmosphere is more rarefied than ours and 
higher. The barometer is always at a low point and 
evaporation is easier. The snows are less dense and 
the ice softer and melts more easily. But there re- 
mains a great analogy between them.” 

SCHIAPARELLI’S ‘‘ CANALS.” 

As to the famous “canals” discovered by Profes- 

sor Schiaparelli in 1877, M. Flammarion says: “Their 





existence has since been confirmed by observation, 
but astronomers are not agreed as to the nature of 
these strange formations. That the continents of 
Mars are crossed by a net-work of lines often per- 
fectly straight and of geometrical aspect is undoubted 
by all who have studied the question, but it is diffi- 
cult to decide what is the origin of these tracings. 
Many of the principal ones seem to be those of former 
rivers. Nevertheless, they are not real rivers, be- 
cause they do not have their origin in land, but run 
direct from one sea to another, and further, because 
they cross each other.” The fact that these forma- 
tions are of the same color as the seas of Mars gives 
support to the theory that they are water-courses. 
A possible explanation of the crossing of these 
“canals” is that they are operated by the inhabitants 
of Mars as a part of a gigantic irrigation and trans- 
portation system. M. Flammarion computes, from 
measurement which he has recently made, that the 
diameter of Mars is 9m. 39s. instead of 11m. 10s., the 
measurement adopted by Le Verrier. 


Mars Through the Telescope. 


Directly in the line of M. Flammarion’s presenta- 
tion is Miss Mary Proctor’s fanciful description of 
things and conditions on the planet Mars, which ap- 
peared in Frank Leslie’s Weekly, August 4. Miss 
Proctor is the daughter of the late Prof. Richard A. 
Proctor, and writes from her father’s point of view: 
*“‘The astronomer who watches, during the ap- 
proach of Mars to our earth, the slowly rotating 
lands and seas of the planet can scarcely, however 
unimaginative he may be, avoid the thought that 
contests such as have raged upon our earth for the 
possession of various regions of our planet’s surface 
may be in progress out yonder in space. In imagina- 
tion we can observe the slow progress of the Mar- 
sian day—the mists of morning gradually clearing 
away as the sun rises; the gathering of clouds to- 
ward eventide, though probably to pass from the 
skies at night, leaving the same constellations we see, 
shining with greater splendor through a rarer atmos- 
phere. In the telescope we can clearly see the 
changes of the Marsian day, for it reveals the long 
white shore lines, the clearing mists of the morning, 
the gathering mists of the night; and we know that 
there must be air currents in an atmosphere under- 
going such changes; there must be rain and snow, 
thunder and lightning, tornadoes and hurricanes 
blowing more fiercely than those on the earth.” 


MARS AND THE EARTH COMPARED. 


Miss Proctor points out the close resemblance between 
Mars and theearth. ‘‘The planet Mars in our tele- 
scopes presents the same aspect as the earth must do 
to the inhabitants of Venus: a circular disk rather 
flattened, turning on itself in about twenty-four hours, 
furrowed from time to time by fleeting clouds, diversi- 
fied here and there with dark and light plains, re- 
volving obliquely on an axis enveloped with an atmos- 
phere. We have unmistakable evidence of volcanic 
energy on this planet from the fact that lands and 
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seas exist, for a continent implies the operation of 
volcanic forces. Mountain ranges also exist of con- 
siderable elevation, which can be inferred from the 
outlines of seas and lands. The land and sea sur- 
faces on Mars are nearly equal in extent, and the 
seas are very singularly shaped, running into long 
inlets and straits, having a bottle-shaped appearance. 
The seas are of a greenish-blue tinge, resembling our 
own oceans in their general tint. A mass weighing 
a pound on our earth would weigh but six and a 
quarter ounces on Mars. Then, again, the soil weighs 
less, mass for mass, than that of our earth.” 

Both M. Flammarion and Miss Proctor are inclined 
to believe that the double streaks, or ‘‘ canals,” seen 
in the Schiaparelli chart are due to atmospheric re- 
fraction, and can be explained away by known laws of 
optics ; and both attribute the ruddiness of Mars’ ap- 
pearance to the existence of organic life on the planet. 


Professor Holden’s More Conservative View. 


One’s faith in the speculations of your Flammarions 
and Proctors is suddenly shaken on turning to Profes- 
sor E. S. Holden’s article in the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, August 8. With the biggest lens of them 
all, that of the Lick Observatory, Professor Holden is 
not even sure that the red regions of Mars are land, 
the dark regions. water or the white regions at the 
pole snow-caps. ‘In fact,” he says, ‘‘I know of no 
pkenomenon of observation which cannot perfectly 
well be explained on the supposition that the general 
surface of Mars is red hot, and that the white regions 
are clouds.” 


THE EULOGY OF RAVACHOL. 


MONG the French realistic magazines, the most 
original, perhaps, is that entitled Entretiens 
Politiques et Littéraires, founded in 1890. In the 
July number, M. Elisée Reclus has written an extra- 
ordinary address to his ‘‘ dear comrades,” the con- 
tributors, telling them that their magazine may be 
destined to play a serious part in the future revolu- 
tion, if they only know how to bring great devotion 
to the work. Meanwhile they must do all in their 
power to help in the creation of anarchist schools for 
their children, the birth of the ¢thédter libre especially, 
and the transformation of masters and slaves into a 
society of spontaneous groups of workers. With such 
ideas as the prevailing tone of the magazine, it is not 
surprising to find a contributor, M. Paul Adam, pro- 
nouncing on another page the eulogy of Ravachol. 

In these days, M. Adam writes, miracles and saints 
would almost seem to have disappeared. We have 
the parades of the two chambers, with their daily 
scandals, their syndicates of sugar manufacturers, 
beer sellers, etc., and we have had Mary-Reynaud 
and Wilson, Méline and Morelli and Le Guay, so that 
politics might have been put outside our minds if the 
sacrifice of life for the good of humanity had not 
suddenly reappeared in the shape of the martyrdom 
of Ravachol, the propagator of the great idea of the 
ancient religions in seeking death for the good of 
mankind, and for the elevation of the poor and hum- 


’ was the champion of a new force. 
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ble. Having affirmed the right of existence at the 
risk of the ignominy of the scaffold, is it not sufficient 
for him to merit the title of Redeemer? Society kills 
more than do the assassins. So long as there exist in 
the world men who die slowly of hunger, the thief 
and the assassin will naturally remain. Ravachol 
He exposed the 
theory of his actions and the logic of his crimes. His 
deeds were the consequence of his ideas, and his ideas 
had their birth in that state of barbarity where 
lamentable humanity vegetates. 

Ravachol has seen sorrow, this writer continues, 
and he has exalted the sorrow of others by offering 
his as a sacrifice. His undisputed charity and dis- 
interestedness, the vigor of his actions, his courage in 
face of death, raise him to the splendors of a legend. 
In these days of cynicism and irony a saint has been 
born. His blood will be the example for new courage 
and new martyrs. An event in human history is 
about to be chronicled in the annals of the nations. 
The legal murder of Ravachol will open a new era. 
And for you artists, who represent your mystic 
dreams on canvas, here is a great subject. If you 
have understood your epoch, if you have recognized 
the future, it is your duty to trace the life of this 
Saint. 


THE CARNEGIE CONFLICT. 


HE Homestead trouble is discussed in Social 
Economist, by a writer who has evidently 
given the subject of labor much thought and study. 
He regards the Homestead strike as something more 
than a mere quarrel between Mr. Carnegie and his 
workmen—an industrial crisis, and, in reply to those 
who see nothing in the affair but a violation of the 
law, says that ‘“‘to treat the struggle between em- 
ployer and employed strictly by existing law would 
be to cast the present back into the dim rules of the 
past. Apart from the fatal fact that it cannot be 
done on account of the magnitude of the forces and 
interests involved, it is not for the interest of society 
that it should be done. The new movement of em- 
ployees is an evolution, and as such society is inter- 
ested in its success, and cannot afford to have it fail. 
To insist upon the extreme enforcement of law re- 
garding the rights of property, or upon anything else 
contrary to this, is to obstruct the advance of civili- 
zation itself, and force the use of violence to accom- 
plish what otherwise would come by the silent forces 
of social evolution.” 

Attention is called by the writer to the fact that, 
during the four hundred years preceding 1825, Eng- 
lish law made it conspiracy for workingmen to asso- 
ciate for the purpose of raising their wages, and he 
adds that ‘‘ if English laborers had continued strictly 
to obey the letter of this law, they would probably 
still be working twelve -hours a day, and be liable to 
imprisonment for demanding a change or daring to 
ask for higher wages.” 

The writer concludes from a review of the econom- 
ics-and history of the Homestead trouble that ‘the 
issue was an economic one that might have been ad- 
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justed by strictly economic methods; and that the 
real cause of the riot was the ignorant failure of the 
company to recognize that an economic solution was 
possible and would be the best for all parties; and a 
determination to insist upon an antiquated resort to 
force to establish legal rights outgrown by the ad- 
vance of society.” 
LESSONS OF THE STRIKE. 


‘“‘The Carnegie conflict has shown that in order to 
secure this several measures are necessary. First of 
all must, of course, be an unqualified enforcement of 
the rights of property. This is a fundamental neces- 
sity to social freedom and progress, and should 
therefore be made absolute and complete. No in- 
dustrial conditions whatsoever should be set up as a 
defense for the destruction of property. In fact, 
property rights and personal safety must be held ab- 
solutely sacred, and this laborers must religiously 
recognize no less than capitalists. But to secure 
these the fullest opportunities for economic compe- 
tition must be guaranteed. This involves, first, the 
recognition of trade unions as a necessary part of 


the industrial organization of society, entitled to the 


same legal status and support afforded to organized 
capital. Second, that the refusal of capital to treat 
with labor organizations, and especially to institute 
lockouts for the purpose of forcing workmen to is-d 
band their unions, shall be regarded as against pub- 
lic policy, to be discouraged by the courts and dis- 
favored by legislation as against the interests of the 
State. Third, the entire responsibility of protection 


’ to life and property shall be in the hands of the 


community, and no capitalist shall be permitted to 
employ private troops under any circumstances, ex- 
cept when called upon to do so by the authorities 
for the purpose of strengthening the ordinary police 
machinery of the community. Fourth, that in all 
cases of industrial disputes, laborers shall have the 
same right peacefully to dissuade laborers from tak- 
ing their places that employers have to induce them 
to do so. This, indeed, is necessary to the efficiency 
of the strike, and the strike must be recognized as 
being a part of the competing machinery of modern 
industry, as it is. There is no other method as yet 
devised by which the competition of laborers for a 
higher, because better paid, status can be secured, 
and as such the strike is of incalculable value to the 
community. Those who see in it only a disturbance 
and disorder look at the surface alone. But those 
who look below the surface will discern the method 
of the gradual rise of the ancient serf to the modern 
laborer and of the modern laborer to the ccendition 
of a comfortable, reasonable and intelligent citizen— 
one corner stone of public prosperity.” 

In Natural Science Mr. Clement Reid discusses the 
climate of Europe during the glacial period. He 
thinks that Great Britain was probably like Green- 
land of to-day. All the country north of the Thames 
and of a line drawn through Saxony was buried under 
a perennial sheet of ice and snow. ‘ 





THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


N the Contemporary Review, Mr. Sydney Webb 

explains the moral of the British election from 

the point of view of the author of ‘‘ The Londor Pro- 
gramme.” 


The Moral of the Elections. 


Mr. Webb can see only: one moral from the elec- 
tion, namely, that Liberals have won when they 
were Socialists and have lost when they were 
Individualists ; that the lesson which the Liberals. 
have to learn is to accept Mr. Webb as their leader- 
prophet and walk in the path in which he points out 
for their feet. Mr. Webb would have an autumn 
session in order to pass a bill conveying further 
powers upon the London County Council and the 
amendment of the Registration Laws. He also would 
have a Budget for the payment of members, amend. 
the death duties, tax ground rents and impose a 
graduated income tax. 

Mr. Webb sums up his paper as follows : 

‘The task of the Liberal statesmen is at the present 
time not merely to frame a Home Rule Bill, but to 
occupy themselves in forming out of the vague and 
frequently inconsistent Socialism of their constitu- 
ents a systematic collectivist programme to be put 
before the country in 1893. It is, however, obvious 
that any such programme would be worse than use- 
less unless it were the outcome of a genuine conver- 
sation of the collectivist faith. To ask Mr. Glad- 
stone, for instance, to out-trump Mr. Chamberlain’s 
National Insurance by Universal Pensions would 
indeed be a degradation of politics, unless we could 
first convert Mr. Gladstone to the doctrine of the 
moral responsibility of the community for the well- 
being of its aged workers. There is no hope of true 
leadership of the working class from politicians who 
are still under the dominion of the old individualist 
ideal. But with the abandonment of a worn-out 
creed, the ugly precepts of self-advancement and 
‘rising out of your class’ would give place to the 
speeches of our statesmen to a more generous ad- 
vocacy of the religion of publicservice. Social honors 
would be reserved, not for the successful employer of 
sweated labor, or to the wealthy appropriator of other 
men’s inventions, but for the faithful official of the 
community, whether his service had been rendered to 
a trade union or to a co-operative society, to the 
municipality, or to the State. Our whole educational 
system, from the elementary school to the university, 
would teach the energetic and ambitious young man 
to seek advancement, not in becoming the proprietor of 
a successful business, but in rising to high office as 
the faithful servant of his parish or County Council. 

‘¢ And the political moral of the elections is that no 
complaisant acceptance of new shibboleths will serve 
our end. Ifthe Liberal party is once more to become 
a great ‘instrument of progress,’ of the collectivist 
programme must be the expression of an earnest de- 
sire for social equality and a genuine belief in indus- 
trial democracy.” 
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Two Conservative Views. 


In the National Review Mr. Bauman and Mr. Whit- 
more disconsolately discuss the catastrophe which 
has overwhelmed the Tories. Mr. Bauman, who, by 
the by, was one of the Conservatives who did as 
much as anything to lose London for the Conserva- 
tive party by his insane antagonism to the County 
Council, makes his moan over the result : 

‘‘Despite of a prepollance of fact and argument, 
unprecedented, unanswerable, and, one would have 
thought, irresistible, notwithstanding a record of 
legislative achievement which could not be chal- 
lenged or concealed, the people have slowly and 
deliberately declared, after having heard the case 
argued by both sides: ‘We have had enough of this 
Government; we will turn it off and take a new 
one.’ Is not this enough to make the friends of pop- 
ular representation wring their hands? What is the 
use of going to the jury with a strong case if the ver- 
dict is to be direct against the weight of evidence? 
It is not Home Rule for Ireland, but Home Rule for 
London, not provincial parliaments, but ground rents, 
no theory of a Federal constitution, but a plain plan 
of plunder that has given Mr. Gladstone twenty-four 
votes on a division. Mr. Gladstone may fancy he has 
won them himself; but we need be under no such 
illusion. Mr. John Burns and the County Council 
have joined forces and have seized those twelve seats, 
not for Mr. Gladstone, but for themselves, as Mr. 
Gladstone will very soon find out.” 

London has gone badly, and he thinks that London 
may go worse. This is due, he says, to the County 


Council largely, for constituting which he thinks that 


Mr. Ritchie well deserved being defeated. ‘‘ We are 
only just beginning to pay the penalty of that reck- 
less, that mad experiment, without a precedent, I 
should think, in our legislation, and, fitly enough, 
the first person to pay was the author of the bill. A 
fellow-feeling is said to make us kind, but I cannot 
honestly feel sorry for my friend Mr. Ritchie.” 

Mr. Whitmore is not so desponding. He tries to 
cheer up his forlorn brethren in the following fashion: 
““My contention, then, is that Unionists, while 
frankly admitting the difficulties they have to face in 
these constituencies, and the reverses they have in 
some instances received, should be encouraged by the 
indubitable, if slow, growth of their views since the 
last Reform bill, and the concurrent mitigation in the 
asperity of Radical hostility to them. 

‘¢ Wherever Radicalism has made advances, it has 
done -so, not because of, or even in the name of, 
Home Rule, but because of the attractiveness to the 
poorer voters of new British Radical ideas. Wher- 
ever Unionism has grown in strength, it has done so 
avowedly in the name of Unionism, and on the force 
of Unionist arguments against Home Rule.” 


Cause of Salisbury’s Overthrow. 
In Blackwood’s the situation is considered both at 
home and abroad. Blackwood thinks that ‘ Lord 


Salisbury’s Government wasin a position which should 
have been rendered unassailable by the gratitude of 
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the people. Unhappily, however, the blind and 
fatuous influence of party feeling, freely backed by 
systematic misrepresentation, audacity of assertion, 
and persistency in promising the impossible to the 
ignorant portion of the electors, have been agents 
more powerful than gratitude, and have prevented 
the Government from obtaining that unanimity of 
approval which they had so well deserved, and which 
in the interests of the country should undoubgedly 
have been given.” 

Comfort is found, however, in the increase of the 
Unionists polls and the heavy majority against Home 
Rule in England. They have the House of Lords as 
an additional comfort, and although the result of the 
elections is regretted and deeply to be deplored, and 
only to be explained on the supposition of the efficacy 
of persistent lying, Blackwood consoles itself by think- 
ing that the days of the new Ministry will be few. 
From the point of view of England’s interest abroad, 
Blackwood is quite sure nothing but harm will come 
from Mr. Gladstone’s return to power, but he thinks 
that the danger will be minimized if it is distinctly 
understood that Lord Rosebery will go to the Foreign 
Office, and that the existing foreign policy of Great 
Britain will be maintained. 


A Victory for Mr. Gladstone, Not for Home 
: Rule. 


Mr. Edward Dicey, writing in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury on the ‘‘ Verdict of England,” says that the 
general result is a vote in favor of Mr. Gladstone 
rather than Home Rule. The second feature of the 
election is: ‘‘ That the choice of England—as I pre- 
dicted would be the case in the article I wrote last 
month under the above heading—has gone déad 
against Mr. Gladstone’s policy. In London the 
Unionists hold 37 seats against 25; in the English 
provincial boroughs, 95 against 68; in the English 
counties, 131 against 103; while in the English uni- 
versities, the whole five seats were retained by the 
Unionists without even the pretense of a contest. 
Thus in England alone Lord Salisbury had a majority 
of 72.” 

Mr. Dicey believes that the Opposition will be one 
of the most powerful on record, an Opposition har- 
monious, united, proud of its cause, hopeful of its 
future, confident of success. But notwithstanding this, 
a majority is a majority however it is constituted, 
and the Nationalists are masters of the situation. He 
thinks that Mr. Gladstone will come to terms with 
Dr. Walsh and the Irish clergy, which will be easier 
than coming to an understanding with the Irish Na- 
tionalists. He sees no absolute impossibility in pass- 
ing a bill through the House of Commons in the 
course of next year conferring Home Rule on Ireland, 
but he says the House of Lords will throw it out and 
then there will be a Dissolution in twelve months 
from the present time. Unionists, therefore, should 
set about preparing to win the next general election. 
They must begin by acknowledging that they have 
failed to convince the mass of their countrymen that 
the repeal of the Union is a matter of life and death 
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to England. Their second failure is that they have 
allowed themselves to be outbidden and out-man- 
ceuvred in respect to the questions which really in- 
terest the masses. The Liberal-Unionists must, there- 
fore, abandon an untenable position, and call them- 
‘selves Conservatives. Sir John Gorst, Baron de 
Worms, Mr. Plunkett and Lord Randolph Churchill 
must be recognized as inevitable members of the next 
Conservative Ministry, and having thus reconstructed 
the Opposition Cabinet Mr. Dicey would go for the 
Eight Hours bill. He does not like it, but he bids the 
Conservatives remember that if they wish to get the 
working-class vote they have got to pay for it either 
in meal or malt. 


Views of Six Other Prominent Englishmen. 


In the Fortnightly Review there are six short papers 
upon the outlook of affairs. The first is by Mr. 
Lecky, who thinks that Mr. Gladstone will not carry 
out Home Rule, but that he may inflict profound in- 
jury upon Ireland. The majority is not an English 
or even a British majority, and it is certainly not due. 
to the conversion of the nation to Home Rule. He 
thinks the majority will split up into groups, and he 
says: ‘‘It will be curious to watch a government 
presided over by the author of ‘ Vaticanism’ ; called 
into being, in a great measure, by the votes of the 
English Nonconformists, and at the same time con- 
trolled, directed and sustained by the Catholic priest- 
hood as no English government has been since the 
Reformation.” 

Mr. Arnold Foster says that a clear majority of the 
electors of Great Britain have returned the Unionist 
party to smash Home Rule. The Gladstonian ma-' 
jority depends upon rebels, illiterates, perjurers and - 
Irish Roman Catholic priests. Every Gladstonian 
member for Ireland might be justly unseated on the 
ground of undue influence. In Dublin there is not a 
single person who, politically speaking, would trust 
Mr. Gladstone to carry sixpence across the street : 
‘¢ That the accession of a Gladstonian government to 
office even for a week will mean the recrudescence of 
the bloody work of what has now become the Glad- 
stonian party in the south and west of Ireland is, I 
fear, from what I hear, beyond doubt. That will be 
the principal danger of the situation. The other 
danger will, of course, be the risk of war which 
always follows Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office as 
regularly as typhus follows famine.” 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood is much more alarmed 
about what Mr. Chamberlain will succeed in doing 
the day after to-morrow than what Mr. Gladstone is 
doing to-day. He regards Mr. Chamberlain as the 
priest. who hopes to be the pontiff of the new Radical- 
ism. He hopes that the Conservatives will come to 
the conclusion that if there must be two parties in the 
State there is no need for them both being radical 
and revolutionary. He thinks that the Conserva- 
tives have sold their souls to Mr. Chamberlain, and 
he has not been able to pay the price in return for 
which they consented to pass Free Education and dis- 
establish the Quarter Sessions. 
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Sir W. T. Marriott suggests that there should be 
no more Tories, but that they should all be called 
Unionists. Eleven seats were lost in London through 
the folly of many members of the Unionist party. 
They have also lost in the counties, owing to the lies 
told about them by their opponents, who had many 
chances given them in places where the landlords 
were absentees and the clergyman unpopular. So far 
from thinking that Mr. Chamberlain is an evil ele- 
ment against whom all Conservatives should stand 
on guard, Sir William Marriott thinks that they must 
follow his example in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
persist in carrying out a strong, consistent foreign 
policy, together with liberal measures in home legis- 
lation: ‘‘I may add that in no election has the Prim- 
rose League given more effective help than at the re- 
cent one, and, judging from my own experience, I 
should say that where it has taken root and is strong 
the Unionist party have won, and where it has been 
weak and neglected they have lost.” 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton thinks that to run Home 
Rule alone, and leave other matters out until it is set- 
tled, will be to repeat the error of 1886, and to court 
a similar disaster. The new Franchise bill must be 
sent up to the House of Lords before the Home Rule 
bill is passed through Committee. That Franchise 
bill must be limited to extending the period of quali- 
fication, and the abolition of plural voting. Mr. T. 
W. Russell consoles himself by thinking that the Op- 
position will be the most brilliant in Parliamentary 
history, and that one-fourth of the Irish members 
cannot give constant or regular attendance in Parlia- 
ment. 


WHY THEY VOTED FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 


Eight Prominent Englishmen Give Their 
Reasons. 


N the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Knowles has col- 

lected papers from eight different persons who 

explain, in response to his request, why they voted for 
Mr. Gladstone at the last general election. 

‘The most interesting paper is the one by the Dean 
of Winchester, who voted for Mr. Gladstone because, 
he says: ‘‘I have tried to make Christianity inter- 
preted anew by the life of Christ as the foundation 
of my political faith. To me Christianity is intensely 
practical and social. The priests and Levites still 
pass by with averted heads, but there lies there the 
true duty of man. If churches have to live they have 
to face the difficulties of the time in the development 
of social life and labor. It is because of my hopes 
for the solution of some of these social questions that 
I am a warm Liberal. We want the wage-earner to 
have better provision for his old age; we want a 
reform in the Poor Law ; we want better houses for 
the laborers to live in, not huts which defy the laws of 
health and morality; we believe that every man 
should be unmolested, whatever views he may hold, 
and be able to give weight to his views without hind- 
erance at the polls; we hold that the vote ought to 
represent each person’s conscience and opinion; that 
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no one should, when of full age and standing be with- 
out it, nor any one have more than one person’s share 
of it. I hold, too, that this is as true of women as of 
men, and that the weight of the female vote will be 
thrown into the scale in favor of peace, temperance 
and morality, whatever may be the result of it on our 
party organizations. I repudiate the degrading doc- 
trine that only those should vote who can fight for 
their vote; such a doctrine is along step backward 
toward the barbarous ‘ might makes right’ theory of 
human life. : 

‘The peaceful solution of the quarrels of men or 
nations is the true solution ; we desire to strengthen 
the bonds of both Imperial and International amity. 
We want education to be improved as well as uni- 
versal ; we desire the religious and moral side of it to 
be strengthened, and the family life to grow more 
realand more happy. We are determined to resist 
the horrible attacks of vice and cruelty on the purity 
and happiness of our women and children. Lastly— 
and perhaps this is the most pressing matter of all— 
we call for a stern and popular control over the deadly 
drink traffic.” 

Mr. Alfred Wallace’s paper is also to the point. 
He voted for Mr. Gladstone because he was a Home 
Ruler in the first place, and in the second because he 

- believed that the infallible and only test of good gov- 
ernment is general contentment combined with phys- 
ical well-being. ‘‘ The people of Ireland,” he says, 
‘‘ are now, and have always been, discontented with 
our government of their country, a government 
which has never, till recently, even pretended to be 

_ for the good of the Irish. I believe that the only way 

to satisfy their just and proper desire for self-govern- 
ment, and to blot out the memory of centuries of 
oppression and misrule, is to grant them that meas- 
ure of Home Rule which the Liberal party, under 

Mr. Gladstone, is prepared to concede, and which the 
Irish people are prepared to accept. To give this is 
the logical outcome of two great liberal principles— 
that liberty is not only a good thing in itself, but 
that with fair play and in the long run it always pro- 
duces good results; and, that government, to be just 
and beneficial, must be founded on the freely ex- 
pressed consent of the governed.” 

«An objection may be made that these principles 
would compel us to give, not partial, but absolute, 
freedom to the Irish people if they desired it. I re- 
ply, that undoubtedly it would do so; but in the first 
place, that demand has not been yet made by the same 
large majority and with the same earnestness with 
which local self-government has been claimed; and 
in the second place, with nations as with individuals, 
self-preservation is the paramount consideration, and 
a completely independent Ireland might easily be con- 
quered by a continental power and made the base for 
an attack upon us. As we can hardly suppose that a 
large majority of Irishmen would desire to become 
subjects of France or Germany, this demand for com- 
plete independence is not likely to be seriously made. 

‘‘A more practical objecticn is that, on what have 
been here laid down as Liberal principles, we would 


‘says : 
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give to Ulster the same freedom to choose its own 
form of government which we are prepared to give to 
Ireland. To this I reply, that I certainly would give 
this freedom, either to Ulster or to any clearly defined 
portion of Ulster, if demanded by at least a two- 
thirds majority of its population. The present atti- 
tude of a portion of Ulster is, however, almost wholly 
due to religious antagonism, and to what Liberals be- 
lieve to be an altogether unfounded dread of some 
form of religious persecution.” 

Sir Thomas Farrer, the Master of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Sir William Markby, all explain 
their votes on the general ground of agreement with 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, but they all also state that they 
object to return a Conservative government on the 
ground that it passes Liberal measures. 

On this subject the Master of University College 
‘The address put into my hands here by the 
government candidate lays claim to the completion 
by the existing government of a number of excellent 
measures. I find in that long list nearly everything 
which the Liberal party has for years been demand- 
ing. Of course these measures have not been carried 
out with a completeness which a Liberal might de- 
sire. A Conservative government under heavy pres- 
sure appears to be so squeezable, that a man of a 
somewhat cynical mind might be well satisfied to see 
his objects gradually brought to completion without 
any responsibility on his part. But this is rather a 
degradation of politics; it is a little like the Liberal 
voter being carried to the poll in the wealthy Con- 
servative’s carriage.” 

Mr. Minto explains why he did not vote for the 
labor candidate in the following sentence: ‘‘ The 
one-plank agitator has his times and seasons of bene- 
ficial activity, but the eve of a general election on 
long-matured issues is not one of them. To support 
him in such circumstances is merely to postpone or 
defeat the reforms to which the Liberal party is 
pledged.” 

Several of the writers deal with the question of Ul- 
ster, but the only one who makes any practical pro- 
posal is Mr. Wallace, who says: ‘It seems to me that 
it would be both just and politic to include in the 
Home Rule bill a proviso, that if at the end of five 
years any clearly defined portion of Ireland, such as a 
county or two or more contiguous counties, de- 
manded by a two-thirds vote of its population to be- 
come an integral part of Scotland or of England, that 
demand should be granted. I am myself convinced 
that when the time came no such demand would be 
made ; but, as a matter of justice and consistency, as 
well as of policy, the option should be granted.” 





In Outing for August, Mr. Frank G. Lenz begins 
an account of his tour around the world on a safety 
bicycle with a pneumatic tyre. He started from 
Pittsburgh on May 15, 1892, but when he is going to 
finish his tour isnot yet stated. His first paper breaks 
off with New York. He spent fifteen days in coming 
555 miles from Pittsburgh. 
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AFTER THE BRITISH ELECTION. 
A Speculation as to What Might Be. 
N the Contemporary Review, after pointing out 
various features which have characterized the 


recent British election, Mr. Stead proceeds to discuss 
the probable course of events. He suggests that as 


the Liberals are not strong enough to defy the House 
of Lords, and as it would be suicidal for them to 
thrust forward a Home Rule bill only to have it 
flung back in their faces without daring to go to the 
country, they had better proceed one step at a time. 


AN IRISH CHIEF SECRETARY. 


By way of preparing for the Home Rule bill they 
should ask the Irish party to nominate one of their 
members, who should consent to be sacrificed on the 
altar of patriotism and accept the office of Chief Sec- 
retary, in order to prepare the way for Home Rule. 
In order to strengthen the Cabinet and to fortify Mr. 
Gladstone with the experience of men who are fa- 
miliar with the working of the federal system, Mr. 
Stead suggests that Mr. Edward Blake, who has been 
elected for South Longford, should be taken into the 
cabinet as a representative Canadian, and that his 
presence there might be balanced by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dibbs, Premier of New South Wales, to 
an Imperial portfolio. 

THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS BURT. 


If, in addition, Mr. Thomas Burt were placed at the 
head of a Department of Labor and made a Cabinet 
Minister, Mr. Stead seems to think that Mr. Glad- 
stone could contemplate the future with some degree 
of complacency. Although the cabinet might then 
be as strong as it could be made, yet, considering the 
constitution of the majority which has placed it in 
power, Mr. Stead is not satisfied. 


THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS, 


He thinks that overtures should be made to the 
Liberal Unionists, and especially to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who in 1886 was distinctly in favor of making a com- 
promise with Home Rule. He was then overruled 
by the more passionate and impulsive counsels of Sir 
George Trevelyan, who is now a Gladstonian of the 
first water. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, is an advo- 
cate of American as against Colonial Home Rule, 
and if Mr. Chamberlain is of the same mind to-day 
that he was some time ago, there is no reason why he 
should not accept the olive branch if it were extended 
to him by Mr. Gladstone. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. Stead says: ‘‘ It is sometimes asserted that Mr. 
Chamberlain, like Mr. Cowen, is animated by a per- 
sonal feeling of pique or of jealousy of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Those who know him best ridicule the accu- 
sation. There are no grounds of personal antagonism 
which would divide the Liberal leader and his natural 
successor. In the country there would be some con- 
siderable misgiving ; but, after all, even the most re- 
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sentful Radical may reflect that Mr. Chamberlain is 
in every way preferable to Sir William Harcourt as 
the next leader of the Liberal party. 

‘*Is there, then, any fatal antagonism of principle? 
No doubt, if all the possible contingencies were 
drawn out on paper, it would be impossible to find 
any two statesmen who would agree in advance upon 
the solution of all conceivable problems. But upon 
the practical next step it would not be Cifficult for 
practical statesmen to agree. Of course, if the Irish 
persist in crying for all or nothing, they will get 
nothing, and we can only wish them joy of their 
choice. But if they are willing to take what they can 
get to-day, on the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, there ought to be no difficulty in ar- 
ranging a modus vivendi. All that is wanted is a re- 
arrangement of the political perspective. Mr. Glad- 
stone has always said that he would propose nothing 
for Ireland that he would not be prepared to extend 
to other parts of the United Kingdom. Mr. Cham- 
berlain would probably reverse the order, and give 
to the United Kingdom what he is willing to extend 
to Ireland. 


THE SCHEME OF HOME RULE, 


‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain, it will be said, wishes to restore 
the Heptarchy. Mr. Chamberlain, it may be replied, 
sees that the American State system supplies us with 
invaluable hints as to the necessary decentralization 
of our Constitution. The promotion of the rap- 
prochement between the American Republic and the 
British Empire cannot better be pursued than by the 
attempt to pass the federal principle upon the En- 
glish chaotic and paralytic centralized system. 

‘“‘The London County Council, with four millions 
of subjects, is working out the problem of municipal 
Home Rule, without raising even an alarmed sugges- 
tion that the County Council will dismember the Em- 
pire. If similar bodies of a similar size were estab- 
lished with extended powers throughout the three 
kingdoms, much greater elasticity would be imparted 
to our system of government, at the same time that 
local parliaments would everywhere be created, upon 
whose shoulders the central government could un- 
load many of its burdens. Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales would each form natural local nuclei of decen- 
tralized administration. London, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire would be cantons or states. The four 
Northern Counties, the Eastern Counties, the Home 
Counties, the West Midlands, with Mr. Chamberlain 
as their chief, the East Midlands under Lord Spencer, 
with Wessex and Cornwall, would be a rough but 
practicable division of the land into manageable ad- 
ministrative units not dissimilar to an American 
State. 

“‘Of these cantons and states, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Yorkshire, the four Northern Counties and 
the Eastern Counties, judging from the recent 
elections, would be Liberal; while Lancashire, Lon- 
don, the Home Counties, the West Midlands, would 
be as decidedly Conservative. Wessex and the East- 
ern Midlands would be the pivot States. 
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THE ONLY SOLUTION. 


‘* There can be no doubt about the fact, that if we 
are not to break up the Empire, we must Americanize 
our Constitution. Mr. Gladstone dimly sees this. 
Mr. Morley is groping toward it. Why should not 
Mr. Chamberlain boldly face the situation, and 
abandoning his perilous sojournings among the tents 
of Kedar, return to the Liberal party in. order to en- 
able them to carry out this great ideal ?” 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON HOME RULE. 


HE Duke of Argyll. writing in the North Ameri- 
F can Review for August on Irish Home Rule, con- 
tends that the Gladstonian proposal to set up in Ire- 
land a separate Parliament, would, if carried into 
effect, virtually nullify the existing union between 
that country and England ; that “‘a united nationality 
cannot be maintained with one crown unsupported 
by one supreme Parliament.” He assumes that the 
Irish people are not capable of self-government, and 
does not find the powers left with the crown in Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme sufficient to protect the individual 
Irish citizen against legislative attacks upon life, 
liberty and property, especially since ‘the majority 
in the new Irish Parliament are sure to be men who 
have avowed principles and desires which are fatal to 
industrial progress or to the secure enjoyment of 
any property.” Many of the Irish Nationalist leaders 
‘“‘ are pure anarchists on all questions connected with 
property, and some of them have avowed their 
intention to treat as waste paper all titles to property 
coming from English sovereigns or parliaments. 

‘¢ The assertion, therefore, that in their determined 
resistance to such a fearful revolution the people of 
Ulster are merely seeking to naintain an old religious 
‘ascendency’ over their Cathclic fellow citizens, is an 
assertion which can only be di scribed as an infamous 
falsehood. I do not myself fezr any direct form of 
religious persecution. The day for that is gone by, 
but in many parts of Ireland powersof plunder would 
undoubtedly be given to local bodies in which priests 
would reign supreme over an ignorant, superstitious 
and dependent population of peasants, and of anarch- 
ical fanatics who may be of any religion or of none. 

‘¢ Let the American people clearly understand that 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to invest the Irish Parlia- 
ment with power far more extensive than that which 
your Constitution gives to any State, although, as 
regards these States, there never has been, nor is 
there now, any serious danger of such powers being 
abused as they certainly would be in Ireland. Let 
me warn Americans of another thing to be kept in 
mind. They must not trust the accuracy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s assertions about the past history of Ire- 
land. All his utterances have been, at the least, one- 
sided and partisan in character. Very often they 
have been in absolute defiance of the facts. For ex- 
ample, he has lately represented his scheme as one 
which merely proposed to restore to Ireland some 
limited share of the power of self-government which 
she had once enjoyed, and of which she was deprived 


at the union. The fact is that Ireland never has had 
a Parliament with one-tenth of the enormous power 
he would have given under his scheme of 1886. 

‘* What Ireland wants now is peaceand the reign of 
law. All grievances have been removed. Such was 
the emphatic declaration of Mr. Gladstone himself in 
1885. Nothing has happened to justify his retreat 
from this great confession. Parliamentary conven- 
ience, and nothing else, has led to his passionate 
retractions and his appeal to ignorance in support of 
his new scheme.” 


From an American Point of View. 


The question of Home Rule is discussed from an 
American point of view in the Forum for August. 
Mr. Richard H. Dana, the author of the article, 
takes the grounds that self-government for Ireland 
in local affairs would be a stronger bond of union be- 
tween that country and England than any force ap- 
plied by a British Parliament, and cites in support of 
this position our own experience with local self-gov- 
ernment in our several States as a means of avoiding 
discord and giving strength to the Union. He says: 
‘‘The form of government to which the Southern 
States came back, and which has worked so well ever 
since, is the very form of government which is now 
desired in Ireland.” 

Mr. Dana finds the cause of our sympathy for Ire- 
land in England’s refusal to admit that the Irish peo- 
ple are fit to govern themselves. The Irish Home 
Rulers do not seek separation : ‘‘ They wish to keep up 
complete union with England, to have an Irish Par- 
liament with defined powers limited to local affairs ; 
and even in these, the Imperial Parliament will still 
have the power, if its exercise is needed, to abrogate 
any law passed by the Irish Parliament. Tariff and 
excise, questions of peace and war, and other matters 
wholly of common and national interest, it is ad- 
mitted, should be in the hands of the joint British 
and Irish or the Imperial Parliament. The principle 
seems to be that matters of general application ought to 
be settled by a general parliament ; matters of special 
and local application by a local parliament ; admitting, 
of course, exceptions, some to be temporary and some 
permanent. The chief complaint of the Irish is that, 
though represented in the British Parliament, they are 
wholly out-voted on local matters, and the wishes of 
the great majority of their representatives are ig- 
nored, while quite as serious is the fact that the Par- 
liament in Lendon is so engrossed with English, 
Scotch and Imperial affairs that Irish matters have 
heretofore been woefully neglected. 

“It is frequently ‘remarked that if Home Rule is 
established it will be but the entering wedge for com- 
plete separation. Let me recall two of our experi- 
ences. Home Rule’with union having been refused 
the American colonists, war ensued ; and, the refusal 
continuing, the Declaration of Independence fol- 
lowed, but only after the war had lasted a year and 
a quarter. After our successful rebellion Home Rule 
was granted to the other British colonies, and they 
have remained loyal. In recent reconstruction after 
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the Civil War, the Southern States were in the end 
given Home Rule, and all has gone on harmoniously 
since; but for twelve years United States troops were 
kept in the South to maintain order ; the presence of 
these troops as government police caused trouble. A 
pretty severe hit on the head made by a home police- 
man to enforce home-made law is a small matter, 
bringing but contempt on the wounded ; but a hit so 
slight as to be healed by a bit of sticking plaster, if 
given by a policeman or soldier sent by a distant gov- 
ernment to enforce special laws not consented to, 
leaves a stinging sense of indignation behind and 
makes the sufferer a hero and a martyr in the eyes of 
his neighbors. Taking, then, our own history and 
the continuing evidence before our eyes of the force 
for union there is in self-government on local affairs in 
all our States, it cannot but seem to us that some sort 
of effectual Home Rule for Ireland is what will alone 
reunite Ireland, in heart, as well as in name, with the 
British Hmpire, to the mutual advantage of both 
parts of the union.” 





PRESIDENTIAL YEARS AND BUSINESS 
DEPRESSION. °* 


HE general impression that ‘‘a presidential year 
is a disastrous year for business,” is combated 
by Mr. Francis B. Thurber in the August number of 
the North American Review. The statistics of the 
New York Clearing House during the last twenty 
years show that in certain presidential years ex- 
changes have increased, while in others they have 
declined, and Mr. Thurber does not find that the 
presidential elections are directly responsible for 
either the prosperity or depression in business, He 
says: ‘In 1872, a presidential year, the exchanges 
were three billions of dollars more than in 1871, and 
only a billion less than the succeeding year. In 1876, 
however, there were three billions less than in 1875, 
and one billion less than in 1877, but in 1880 there 
were thirteen billions more than in 1879, but eleven 
billions less than in 1881, when we had a ‘‘ boom” 
year, owing to the good crops in this country and poor 
ones abroad. The volume of exchanges steadily de- 
clined from 1881 until 1885, but in the presidential 
year of 1884 the exchanges were nine billions more 
than in 1885, from which point there was a substan- 
tial recovery again during 1886 and 1887, but in 1888 
they declined again four billions.” 

Nor does Mr. Thurber find from the statistics of 
business failures for the last twenty years that any 
considerable number have been caused by presiden- 
tial elections. In 1872 the number of failures was 
much greater than in the preceding year, but less than 
in the succeeding, and so in the presidential year 
1888. The number of failures in 1876 exceeded both 
that of 1875 and of 1877, but there were fewer failures 
in 1880 than in either 1879 or 1881. 

Mr. Thurber’s point is that while presidential elec- 
tions may have a depressing effect upon business, this 
conclusion is not clearly borne out by available 
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statistics. He is inclined to believe that the effects 
which are attributed to such elections have been 
brought about by other influences far more control- 
ling in their nature. 


PROTECTION AND THE FARMER. 


PEAKER CHARLES F. CRISP, writing on 
“Protection” in the American Journal of 
Politics for August, argues that the tariff upon every 
article imported into this country is a tax which the 
consumer of that article must pay, and for which he 
is to no considerable extent recompensed by the 
stimulation to home industry which may have been 
induced through the protection afforded by this tariff. 
That protection has been the chief factor in the de- 
velopment of our manufacturing industries and that 
it does protect, Judge Crisp freely concedes. He 
even goes so far as to say that about ninety per cent. 
of the manufactured articles used in this country are 
now produced by the domestic manufacturers; and 
more’s the pity, he seems to think, for ‘‘ the result is 
our people pay a higher price for such articles in the 
American market than is paid for corresponding 
articles in other countries where the tariff is much 
lower or where there is no tariff at all.” 

But it is not so much this “ higher price for ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture” to which Mr. Crisp 
objects as that our protective tariff laws ‘‘ have not 
created a home market for the millions of farmers 
engaged in raising corn, and wheat, and cotton. Two- 
thirds of the raw cotton raised in this country finds 
itsmarket in Liverpool. There it comesin competition 
with cotton made by the cheapest labor in the world 
—the cooly labor of India. The Liverpool market 
regulates not only the price of cotton there, but the 
price of cotton at home. The same is true of our 
surplus wheat and of our surplus corn, when we can 
export it all. The tarif? furnishes to these no home 
market, and it affords .o those engaged in their pro- 
duction no protection against the competition of the 
pauper labor of Europe or of India. Who, then, reaps 
advantage and wealth from our present enormously 
high protective tariff laws? The only truthful 
answer that can be made is that a few manufacturers 
who may be aptly termed a privileged class are the 
only ones who profit by a protective tariff. 

‘‘ The ‘school to which I belong believe that the 
essence of justice and fairness in the collection of taxes 
from the people is equality. If a system could be de- 
vised which would help everybody in the country, 
then it might be called just. If the system we have 
is so inherently weak or so peculiar in its character 
that the millions’of producers of cotton, the millions 
of producers of wheat and corn, can have no benefit, 
but only injury from it, in the name of justice let us 
modify that system and adopt one under which they 
can have some sort of chance in the race of life. They 
offer a sop to the farmer by putting a duty on his 
products, when the truth is, and they know it, that 
no duty can do the raiser of corn and of cotton and 
of wheat any good whatever. 
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“ Any party that is in earnest in reference to help- 
ing the farmer or any other class of laboring men 
will reduce the tariff ; permit some reasonable com- 
petition in the market ; destroy trusts ; accord equal 
privileges to all and special privileges to none. Give 
the farmer free salt ; give him free bagging, in which 
the farmer of the West sacks his corn, and with 
which the farmer in the South wraps his cotton. 
Give him free iron ties, with which in the South he 
binds his cotton, and with which in the West he 
bales his hay. Give him some reduction on his 
woolen clothes, and on his cotton goods. We cannot 
increase the price of their product by protective tariff 
duties, but we can decrease to them the cost of pro- 
duction and the cost of living by reducing the tariff 
on those articles used to make their crops and on 
those articles of necessity which all families must 
use.” 


From Mr. Gunton’s Point of View. 


Asif in direct reply to Speaker Crisp’s presentation 
of the shortcomings of our protective tariff policy, 
appears, in the Social Economist for August, an ar- 
ticle in which it is emphatically declared that ‘‘ there 
is no class, except perhaps the domestic mechanics, 
who have been benefited so much by protection as 
our farmers.” The writer, presumably Mr. George 
Gunton, proceeds to say that the American farmers 
‘have received the full benefit of all the improved 
machinery which the manufacturing centres have 
created, in the lower prices of all their manufactured 


products, their transportation, and everything they 
purchase in the line of clothes, furniture, utensils, 
books and musical instruments has been cheapened ; 
in fact, the cost of everything which enters into their 


social life has been reduced. They have also had the 
benefit of improved farm implements, which have 
greatly reduced the cost of farming. And yet the 
prices of their products have remained almost un- 
changed. In short, they get nearly the same price 
for what they sell, while the price of almost every- 
thing they buy has been reduced from 20 to 70 per 
cent. through the development of trade and manu- 
facture under protection. We repeat, if there is any 
class who have reaped an exceptional share of the 
benefits of protection, it is our farmers.” 

This writer declares that the issue between Pro- 
tection and Free Trade is distinctly drawn in the 
platforms of the two great political parties, and be- 
lieves that ‘‘ to abolish the protective features from 
our public policy would be to strike a vital blow at 
the labor movement in this country. It would make 
every rise of wages or reduction of hours more diffi- 
cult than ever, because every improvement in the 
laborer’s condition would tend to handicap American 
employers in their competition with foreign producers 
using the same machinery. As the machinery in 
England, and to a considerable extent in other Euro- 
pean countries, is substantially the same as our own, 
arise of wages would necessarily be checked until 
those of Europe reached the same level, which simply 
means the arrest of our civilization.” 
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THE DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF A FORCE BILL. 


N the Forum for August Mr. Hoke Smith discusses 
the Force bill and points out the disastrous 
effects which he believes would be produced by the 
enactment of such a measure. Mr. Smith was the 
principal founder of the Atlanta Journal, with which 
paper he is still actively connected, and is president 
of the Atlanta Board of Education. He writes from 
a full acquaintance with the social and political con- 
ditions which obtain in the South. He is firmly of 
the opinion that no greater calamity could befall the 
negroes than the passage of a Force bill. Such legis- 
lation would, he asserts, disturb the present har- 
monious relations between the negroes and whites of 
the South, and would arouse anew the old race preju- 
dices so bitter under the ‘‘ carpet-bag” régime. ‘‘ The 
negro’s hope of development rests upon the kind feel- 
ing which now exists between the two races in the 
South, which is constantly increasing to his benefit 
as outside interference decreases. An impartial 
student of the situation in the South must see that 
the negro’s progress, intellectual, moral and financial, 
during the past few years has everywhere been de- 
pendent upon and proportioned to the lack of friction 
between himself and his white neighbor.” After 
showing what has been done in Georgia through the 
efforts of such men as Governor Gordon and Gov- 
ernor Northen toward educating the negro to intelli- 
gent citizenship, Mr. Smith says: ‘‘The present con- 
dition of affairs, desirable as it certainly is, can be 
maintained only where friction is avoided between 
the two races, for with the indication of an aggressive 
struggle between them, the influence of those whites 
who might desire to continue legislation favorable to 
the development of the negro would cease. The mass 
of whites, their prejudices reinflamed, would not fol- 
low the conservative men of their race. If the South 
be let alone conditions will continue to improve until 
every right will be conceded to the negro and all 
justice enforced in his behalf. 

“Everything is now favorable; but suppose a 
Force bill were passed. What a change would be 
made! There would be in Georgia about six thou- 
sand supervisors, besides deputy marshals and can- 
vassing boards, whose business under the bill would 
be to stir up the ignorant negroes, to arouse in their 
breasts prejudices against their white neighbors, to 
fill their minds with political aspirations ; in a word, 
to put them in a state of discontent and feverish ex- 
citement and make them unwilling and unfit for 
labor. This conduct would not affect those negroes 
who have succeeded in accumulating property, it 
would not affect the best of the race, but it would 
destroy their influence over the rest. It would check 
their efforts to make them honest, economical and 
industrious. What condition would result? Con- 
scious of this change on the part of the negroes, the 
white people would resume their old plan of strict 
nominations in local affairs. The municipal, the 
county and the legislative officers would again be 
selected by party or color-line nominations, which 
would exclude all local influence on the part of the 
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negroes, except in a few counties where they would 
be able to select their own candidates. Office-holders 
representing the consolidated white vote, brought to- 
gether by negro antagonism, would be a natural re- 
sult. The influence of the most intelligent whites in 
favor of negro schools and legislation looking to the 
improvement of the negro would be lost in the bitter- 
ness which the differences would engender. The 
negro himself would be thrown back where he was 
in 1870. The prejudices inspired would seriously 
injure the labor of the South.” 

Mr. Smith calls attention to the fact, which is not 
generally known throughout the United States, that 
in local politics party nominations in the South are 
now seldom made. In the State of Georgia ‘the 
negro is given an equal voice in the choice of repre- 
sentatives. This is especially true in municipal 
affairs. In many Southern cities there have been no 
party nominations for years. At Atlanta I do not 
recall one for more than ten years. Mayors, alder- 
men and councilmen are voted for without regard to 
politics; and if a citizens’ ticket is put out the best 
classes of negroes, especially the property holders, 
join those of the whites interested in good govern- 
ment to make up and to elect a ticket.” 

It is estimated by Mr. Smith that the Force bill, if 
put in operation throughout the entire country, would 
cost not less than $10,000,000 for every election, and 
would bring upon the people an additional force of 
about 350,000 office holders. 


OUR NATIONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
CHINESE. 


N the Church at Home and Abroad for August the 
Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., protests against the 
attitude of our government toward the Chinese. His 
complaint is not against restrictive laws, but against 
the manner and spirit in which the laws deal with 
the regulation of Chinese immigration. He objects, 
first, ‘‘To the cruel discrimination by which one 
nation with whom we have formed solemn treaties is 
subjected to a kind of treatment which we visit upon 
no other. Article VI of the so-called Burlingame 
Treaty of 1868 reads in part as follows—‘ And 
reciprocally Chinese subjects in the United States 
shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities and ex- 
emptions with respect to travel or residence as may 
be enjoyed by subjects of the most favored nation.’ 

‘‘But not only are the Chinese denied rights ac- 
corded to worthy citizens of the most favored nations 
like England or France, but their treatment is in 
shameful contrast with that exercised toward the 
lowest and most degraded immigrants from Europe 
who soon wield the power of suffrage and even rule 
the cities that welcome them.” 

He complains, second, of the fact ‘that our laws 
place the Chinese almost wholly at the mercy of any 
white citizen of whatever nationality who happens to 
hold the office of commissioner or justice, and who, 
under constant temptation to win the votes of the 
lower multitudes by summary proceedings against 
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the proscribed race, may exercise the power of a ruth- 
less dictator and tyrant. The average Chinaman, 
without a knowledge of our language, and with only 
a vague apprehension of the laws, always finds it 
difficult to defend himself; and yet any failure is 
visited with severe punishment. According to the 
present law ‘ any Chinese person, or person of Chinese 
descent, convicted and adjudged to be not lawfully 
entitled to be or remain in the United States shall be 
imprisoned at hard labor for a period of not exceed- 
ing one year and thereafter removed from the United 
States as hereinbefore provided.’ 

‘‘To confine him at hard labor for a year or less 
before sending him back to China seems a spiteful 
and cowardly exaggeration of his hardship. Is this 
the even-handed justice that places Chinaon thé same 
level with ‘the most favored nations?’ Would our 
government attempt such a course of proceeding with 
citizens of the great Powers of Europe? 

“ A further wrong is done in the provisions which 
virtually exclude the testimony of Chinamen on 
questions of previous residence : atleast ‘onecredible 
white witness is required.’ ” 

In the third place, ‘‘a wrong is done to the Chinese 
government by failing to make the proposed changes 
in our exclusion laws a matter of consultation. Our 
first treaty with China, made by Hon. Caleb Cushing 
in 1845, stipulated that the terms of the treaty should 
be changed by China (and inferentially by the United 
States) ‘only in consultation with the representatives 
of the other contracting power.’ But this is just 
what we in our recent action failed to do, and the 
Chinese Minister had reason to complain and feel 


indignant.” 
The Exclusion Act an Unjust Measure. 


Upon this same subject Hon. Sidnev Dean expresses 
himself forcibly, in the August number of the Amer- 


ican Journal of Politics. ‘‘There is,” he says, 
“something pitiful in China’s appeal to the United 
States to keep its treaty stipulations as China has 
kept hers with us, and something shocking to one’s 
sense of justice in refusing an official reply to her ap- 
peal, and supplementing that refusal by the passage 
of an act which not only increases the depth of the 
wrong against the Chinese, but which practically 
destroys the treaty itself. This act is unworthy of a 
great, powerful, enlightened country, in that it pro- 
vides for holding the Chinese government to all its 
treaty stipulations, while it forcibly abolishes our 
own. 

** The Chinese government has kept treaty faith. It 
did not want our missionaries or our religion, but it 
has tolerated and protected both, even against the 
anger and violence of its own citizens. It did not 
want our colonies established for commercial pur-_ 
poses, but it has protected them. In doing so China 
has felt the injustice of the requital we have made in 
forbidding her people to land upon our soil, or before 
our restrictive laws were passed, the treatment of 
Chinese by some of our citizens without rebuke, or 
even an examination by the officials gf our govern- 





ment. If the Chinese government should follow our 
example; repudiate treaty stipulations; exile all 
American missionaries and commercial colonies, and 
by law forbid the landing of an American upon her 
shores, what will be the result? The moral sense of 
the country would pronounce this action just and in 
accordance with China’s rights as a nation.” 

Mr. Dean sees in China’s appeal to the United 
States for the meaning of our refusal to answer her 
diplomatic correspondence, and for information as to 
what our policy of government concerning our treaty 
relations with her is to be, a suggestion of approach- 
ing trouble with that country. 


PROTECTION FROM FLOODS. 


N the North American Review, Director Powell, of 
the United States Geological Survey considers 
the subject of floods, against which he suggests three 
methods of protection. The first method is to store 
the surplus waters in great artificial lakes; the 
second is to shorten the courses of rivers by straight- 
ening their channels and opening shorter outlets to 
the sea, and the third is the protection of flood-plains 
by embankments. But all of these methods are ex- 
pensive and Major Powell thinks it is not probable 
that they will be undertaken by the State or the 
national government on any extensive scale for a 
long time to come. 

He gives, however, some further suggestions as to 
relief from floods which might be advantageously 
applied at once. ‘In the first place, the signal-service 
system of the Weather Bureau of the government 
can be developed in this direction to great advant- 
age, so that people will be more thoroughly 
warned of coming floods. In the second place, on 
the torrential streams the flood-plains should be 
avoided—no town, no house, no barn should ever be 
built upon a flood-plain. The valleysare narrow, the 
hills are near by, and the dangerous lands can be 
easily pointed out by geologists. It would be vain to 
say that these torrential plains should not be culti-- 
vated, for they have the best soils, but they are ever 
subject to inundation and can be cultivated by man 
only on the condition that he will pay a tax every 
five, ten or fifteen years in the form of a destroyed 
crop. Yet the lands are superior and this tax can be 
paid. Butitis almost criminal to subject homes to 
the terrors of floods, and it is a wholly unnecessary 
risk to barns, granaries, flocks and herds. To build 
towns on torrential flood-plains in face of all the 
warnings which history has given is folly.” There is 
need besides for accurate topographic maps, for 
geological surveys by which flood-plains are outlined, 
and for hydraulic surveys by which the rivers are 
gauged and the powers to be controlled are dis- 
covered. 








In the Strand, the illustrated interview is devoted 
to Mr. George Augustus Sala. Mr. Sala is an Italian. 
When ten years old he could not speak a word of 
English. The other articles worth noting are “The 
Raising of the Utopia,” ‘‘ The Evolution of the Cycle,” 
and portraits of some popular composers. 
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INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE SOUTH. 


HERE is perhaps no other person better qual- 
ified to write upon the new South than Mr. 
Richard H. Edmonds, founder and for many years 
editor of the Baltimore Manufacturer’s Record. His 
article in the Forum for August sets forth most con- 
vincingly the unbounded industrial possibilities of 
the Southern States. 

Mr. Edmonds declares ‘‘that there is no other 
region on this continent or in Europe of equal area 
that has one-half of the advantages for supporting a 
dense population and for the creation of wealth as 
the South. In this section is found a remarkable 
combination of the advantages of all other countries. 
It has every variety of climate, its soil yields abund- 
antly of the widest range of agricultural products, it 
produces three-fourths of the entire cotton crop of 
the world; but its cotton crop is now exceeded in 
value by its grain crops, a fact which comparatively 
few seem to know. It is becoming the market 
garden of the North, over five million dollars’ worth 
of vegetables and fruits being shipped annually from 
Norfolk alone to Northern cities. Florida furnishes 
the country from three million to four million boxes 
of oranges a year. Georgia ships over ten thousand 
carloads of watermelons every season. In the ag- 
gregate the shipment of early fruits and vegetables 
North and West probably amounts to nearly fifty 
million dollars a year, and this business is increasing 
very rapidly. Ten years ago it was of trifling 
importance. 

‘* But the South’s profitable crops do not end with 
cotton, grain, fruits and vegetables; they include 
about four hundred and fifty million pounds of 
sugar, one hundred and forty million pounds of rice, 
many million pounds of tobacco, and other smaller 
crops. Of all its crops, tobacco probably yields uni- 
formly the largest profits to the grower. As com- 
pared with the net returns of tobacco per acre, the 
profit on grain in the West is extremely small. In 
no part of the country can agriculture be made more 
profitable than in the South. And a genial climate 
makes the cost of living and of caring for live-stock 
very much less than where the intense cold reduces 
the days of outdoor labor to the minimum and adds 
a heavy burden of cost for food, clothing and fuel 
for the family and for the shelter and feeding of all 
farm animals. The South is a well-watered country, 
with a regular and abundant rainfall. From the 
great mountain ranges that form its backbone, in- 
numerable streams and rivers flow to the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Some furnish cheap trans- 

portation and will forever regulate railroad freight 
rates; others afford water-powers, used only to a 
comparatively small extent now, but capable of fur- 
nishing sufficient power to spin all the cotton which 
the South produces.” 

In the extent and variety of its standing timber the 
South surpasses all other sections of the country and 
its resources in coal and iron ores are well nigh inex- 
haustible. The great mineral and timber belt 
stretches from West Virginia to northern Alabama, 
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covering an area of about seven hundred miles in 
length and two hundred miles in width. The ore 
and coal are found here within a few miles of each 
other. 

Mr. Edmonds continues: ‘On one side of this 
mineral belt is the cotton, fruit and truck growing 
and yellow-pine region of the South, needing the 
coal, iron and hard woods of the mountains, and 
furnishing in exchange its cotton, its fruits, vege- 
tables, and its pine lumber, creating a mutually 
profitable exchange. On the other side are the rich 
and populous prairie States, which will afford an 
almost unlimited market for all the manufactured 
products of this central workshop region, while the 
development of these industrial interests will create 
anew and important market for the surplus grain 
and provisions of the West. The construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, justly termed by Senator Morgan 
‘the final consummation of the glory of this wonder- 
ful nineteenth century,’ will open to the cotton and 
the coal and the iron of the South new markets in 
which the demand will tax the productive capacity 
of this section. The world’s commerce and shipping 
will centre in the Gulf of Mexico and at South 
Atlantic ports to a degree than can scarcely be com- 
prehended now. Then wealth will be created, large 
cities will grow up, coal mines will be developed, 
iron and steel works built, and shipyards established 
on a scale little dreamed of now.” 

The aggregate production of wheat, corn and oats 
in the South in 1891 was 672,459,000 bushels, a gain 
of 66 per cent. over that of 1881, as against a gain of 
%2 per cent. during this period in the rest of the 
country. The cotton crop increased from 5,456,000 
bales in 1881 to about 9,000,000 bales in 1891. The 
South’s output of pig iron has been more than quad- 
rupled in the last ten years, and its output of coal 
has been increased from six million tons in 1881 to 
twenty-three million tons in 1891. During these 
years the South has increased its railroad mileage 87 
per cent. as against an increase of 56 per cent. 
throughout the Northern States. The present finan- 
cial straits of several of the prominent Southern 
railroads are attributed by Mr. Edmonds to the 
manipulations of Wall street speculators and not to 
lack of business. 


A CALIFORNIA FARM VILLAGE. 


VERY interesting article appears in the Cosmo- 
politan from the pen of W. C. Fitzsimmons, in 
which he describes ‘“‘A California Farm Village.” 
The farming is fruit farming, which has grown to 
such enormous proportions in that State within the 
last few years. Mr. Fitzsimmons tells us of the 
courageous little band of so-called cranks, men and 
women, who, a score of years ago, went to the Santa 
Ana River and deliberately founded a city in that 
arid region, brought water from the mountains to 
make fertile the almost worthless land, and con- 
verted the desert into beautiful Riverside, which, if 
this writer’s description be founded on fact, must be 
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one of the nearest approaches to Paradise that is 
given us here below. 

The first colonists deliberately went to work to 
build a beautiful and commodious village, with one 
magnificent avenue through the center: ten miles 
long, bordered the whole distance by shade trees. 
“A town site was laid off, mostly in blocks of two 
and a half acres each, to the extent of one square 
mile. Beyond this came blocks of forty or eighty 
acres, with graded streets on all sides. The town- 
site as well as the outlying land, was planted with 
orange and other trees as the lots were sold and oc- 
cupied by the incoming enthusiasts. Thus the place 
now presents the remarkable appearance of a con- 
siderable city in an immense orange grove. 

‘‘Another step of far-reaching importance was the 
early incorporation of all the territory susceptible of 
irrigation from the canals into a city of the sixth class, 
under the laws of the State. This placed the care of 
streets, shade trees, etc., in the hands of the munci- 
pality, and has proven of incalculable advantage in 
preserving and perpetuating the harmony of design 
conceived by the founders. Fifty-six square miles of 
country are now within the corporate limits, though 
but a small portion is as yet under cultivation.” 

The “ farms” which make up the village are from 
five to eighty acres in extent, averaging ten acres 
each. The writer assures us that a “ranch” of the 
last-named area very commonly gives its proprietor 
$5,000 per year income from its 800 orange trees. 

“The growth of this fascinating industry at River- 
side may be seen from the fact that in 1881 fifteen 
carloads of oranges were shipped to the markets, 
while in 1891 the number had risen to 1,500. The 
crop on the trees at this writing is estimated at 1,700 
carloads. To this enormous product must be added 200 
cars of raisins and at least 100 cars of dried fruits and 
honey. Altogether, therefore, not less than 2,000 car- 
loads of valuable produce will go out to the world’s 
market this year from this little tract of well-tilled 
land, not equal in area to one-third of a congressional 
township, while the value of this year’s products will 
probably exceed $1,500,000.” 

A half dozen schoolhouses, with exceptionally well- 
paid teachers, with 1,300 scholars, four banks, a pub- 
lic library, railroads, telegraphs, telephones, free de- 
livery of mails and other modern conveniences not 
ordinarily incident to farms, go to enhance the at- 
tractiveness of this curious village. 


THE Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute for 
July is chiefly notable for the account which it gives 
of Lord Brassey’s paper on the ‘‘ West Indies in 1892,” 
and the discussion which follows. Lord Brassey 
thinks that the West Indies cannot be recommended 
as a field of colonization for Europeans, although 
upon the loftiest heights of the mountains in Jamaica 
a limited area may be found where a northern race 
may live and thrive. There is a great extent of land 


still available for cultivation in these islands—in 
Jamaica only 600,000 acres out of a total of 2,300,000. 
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THE KANGAROO IN AMERICA. 


HE introduction of the kangaroo into the United 
States has been seriously proposed, and, in the 
light of Mr. Robert C. Auld’s presentation of the sub- 
ject in the Overland Monthly, there would seem to be 
many good reasons in favor of the Americanization 
of this marsupial. The kangaroo would in some 
measure take the place of our now defunct buffalo. 
It is of a hardy character and can be acclimated in 
this country, is easily domesticated, breeds readily in 
captivity, is easily maintained, has excellent and 
abundant flesh of a very edible kind, is extremely 
valuable as a fur and leather producer, and can be 
procured cheaply and without difficulty. These and 
other points favorable to the introduction of the kan- 
garoo into this country are advanced by Mr. Auld. 

But aside from its undoubted economic value in 
flesh, fur and ‘‘ foot wear,” another value which the 
kangaroo has is its adaptability for the utilization of 
tracts of country useless for other stock. ‘‘In our 
Western States have we not boundless areas of such 
land, the stocking of which by any remunerative 
process would benefit the country at large? There 
may come a time when it may be found more profit- 
able to raise kangaroo than even cattle on the ‘ arid’ 
ranches. 

‘‘Look, too, at the success of ostrich farming in 
California—such a tender, expensive subject as that 
bird is. The kangaroo is a hardy animal. Its prod- 
ucts are all valuable and find a ready market. The 
introduction of the ostrich was a novelty and a suc- 
cess in this country. The introduction of the kan- 
garoo would be no less novel, and I believe no less 
successful. Let this new industry therefore be rec- 
ommended to those interested in the development of 
regions useless for other kinds of stock, but which 
could be made thus easily to earn a most welcome 
increment by this means, at the same time providing 
a species of sport of a most novel kind for the legiti- 
mate American sportsman.” 


THE WORKINGMAN’S SON. 


HE New England Magazine prints an essay from 
the pen of Forrest Morgan, under the title 
‘‘Professions or Trades for Workingmen’s Sons,” in 
which that writer handles without gloves what he is 
pleased to call the ‘“‘cant” sentiment in favor of 


trades for the children of ‘‘ the masses.” He affirms 
that there is no such thing as the masses, and that 
each boy, whether his father be coal heaver, clergy- 
man or railway magnate, must be examined as to his 
particular and individual instincts and abilities before 
it can be postulated that any particular profession or 
trade will be productive of the best results to himself 
and to the world. 

‘‘ Suppose,” says Mr. Morgan, ‘‘I have a boy just 
out of the grammar school. Why do I fit him for 
college, if I can, with a view to the law, or medicine, 
or a professorship ; or, failing in this, get him into a 
store or an office, instead of apprenticing him to a 
plumber, or a boiler-maker, or a job printer? For 
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several of the strongest reasons that can move a ra- 
tional man who loves his children. One is, that he 
would stand a good chance of going to ruin before 
his trade was learned. He would very likely be for 
years the daily companion of workmen often foul- 
mouthed and profane, and not seldom drunken ; if 
he is a pliant and impressible lad, he might easily, I 
say, be ruined as a man by the time he was proficient 
as a workman, and he would never in his life shake 
off all the effects of the filth through which he had 
been dragged. Does any one dare to say 
that society is bettered by increase of ignorance, nar- 
rowness, coarseness, and blunt senses, or of souls torn 
by hopeless ambition—that the very aim and end of 
progress is not to lessen the proportion of these in the 
world? Of course no one does say so in terms, but 
those who would shut away the children of hand- 
workers from higher fields mean that or mean noth- 
ing.” 

Mr. Morgan calls our attention to the fact that the 
artisan’s career is limited by the years in which he 
enjoys physical strength, while the brain-worker 
grows more and more valuable with advancing age. 

And this writer.boldly and unhesitatingly asserts 
that the professions and business are not a whit more 
crowded than the trades, and that if the workingmen 
were heard in the proportion of their numbers there 
would be quite an equal cry against competition in 
the trades. 

“You cannot make a first-rate man out of a third- 
rate boy by teaching him to usea plane or a soldering- 
iron instead of a pen or a tourniquet. No more 
ridiculous whimsy was ever invented than the very 
common one, that all the lawyers and doctors without 
business, and all the shabby clerks keeping books for 
retail traders at four hundred dollars a year, would 
have been first-rate coopers or gunsmiths, fat and 
happy. Most of them would have been struggling, 
anxious, worn-out third-rate laborers, looking wist- 
fully for a little lightening up of the iron pressure al- 
ways upon them.” 

The conclusion of Mr. Morgan’s arguments is that 
‘instead of berating the masses” for claiming their 
children’s share of the good things of the world, the 
leaders and men of means should put their energies 
into multiplying, improving, and enriching the one 
great agency for raising trades to the level of profes- 
sions and removing the worst objection to them— 
the technological schools—and the writer goes on to 
show how they solve the problem of making a crafts- 
man of a boy and at the same time giving him the 
advantages of an intellectual life and desirable so- 
ciety. 


In the Quiver the Rev. Dr. Blackie, Moderator of 
the Free Church, has a brief paper in which he dis- 
cusses the question, ‘‘ Are the Conditions of Life Im- 
proved?” from the point of view of one who thinks 
there has been an immense improvement. The slums 
and the curse of drink are the great blots on our 
civilization. He thinks that nothing can be done to 
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remedy it until some new power of working machin- 
ery is invented which will make production as cheap 
on a small scale as on a large. 





THE HARMEL CORPORATION IN VAL-DES-BOIS. 


NDER the title ‘‘An Example of Organized 

Thrift,” Mr. John Graham Brooks describes 

in the Forum the Harmel corporation in Val-des-Bois, 
France. 

This great company employs about a thousand 
laborers—men, women and children. Here exists, 
perhaps, the most perfect example of codperation be- 
tween employers and employed ever establisned. 


THE ORGANIZED MACHINERY. 

The machinery of organization is comprised in four 
institutions, as follows: 1. Fundamental associations, 
which carry ‘‘into the spheres of education and 
morals the idea of the corporation.” This association 
js divided into seven societies, the membership of 
each being dependent upon age and sex. Each of 
these societies is a coéperative body, in which the 
members seek to aid each other materially and intel- 
lectually. Each society provides. itself with means 
for amusement and recreation. 

2. There is the corporative and economic institu- 
tion, which is directed by a council, which council 
is composed of seven employers and eight workmen. 
This body has to do with discipline, fines, accidents 
and apprenticeship. A careful study is made of these 
subjects, and the ‘results of the system have been hap- 
pier than in the German mills, which are under the 
supervision of a State inspector. 

Under the direction of this society the general store 
is run, at which practically all purchases are made, 
notwithstanding the fact that the employees are at 
liberty to buy where they please. 

8. The society for moral preservation concerns 
itself with the moral and educational welfare of the 
community. 

4, There are seven religious societies, to some of 
which practically all the workmen belong. 

The effect of the entire system is very apparent in 
the faces of the employees. The writer says that 
among them he observed ‘‘not only an unexpected 
neatness of appearance, with every sign of health 
and contentment, but, as compared at least with 
European mills, an even more unexpected proof of 
moral dignity and self-respect, that showed them- 
selves by incontestible marks in face and bearing.” 

SECRET OF THE SUCCESS OF THE UNDERTAKING. 

‘Such secret as there is in these rare successes is 
an open one. It is found first in the business ability 
of the Harmels and in their moral and religious con- 
secration to that high aim of making not only a per- 
fect business, but a perfect society.” 

M. Harmel himself says : ‘‘ The blunder of so many 
business leaders isin having two moralities—one for 
the private life and family, another for commerce 
and affairs. A perfect business will have the moral- 
ity of the perfect family.” 
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POVERTY ON THE THAMES. 


ALTER BESANT writes in Scribner’s in the 
series on the poor in great cities. Mr. Besant, 
of course, talks of London, concerning which city he 
is such an encyclopedic authority, and he further 
localizes his subject by selecting a ‘longshore district 
and describing the land life of reckless Jack Tar. 
Mr. Besant is led away by his unrivaled antiquarian 
erudition into picturesque historical and legendary 
notes ; but these have a certain value even to the 
severely practical student of social science in show- 
ing how the present status of the ‘‘ Riverside Parish” 
has come into being, and to other than practical 
students the historic touches are a pleasant diversion 
indeed. : 

Mr. Besant paints in striking colors what he calls 
the ‘‘ English savagery” of not many years back. 
‘“‘There were no masters in Riverside, London, and 
there was no authority for the great mass of the 
people. The sailor ashore had no master ; the men 
who worked on the lighters and on the ships had no 
master except for the day ; the ignoble horde of those 
who supplied the coarse pleasures of the sailors had 
no masters ; they were not made to do anything but 
what they pleased ; the Church was not for them; 
their children were not sent to school; their only 
masters were the fear of the gallows, constantly 
dangled before their eyes at Execution Dock and on 
the shores of the Isle of Dogs, and their profound re- 
spect for the cat-o’-nine tails. They knew no moral- 
ity; they had no other restraint; they altogether 
slid, ran, fell, leaped, danced and rolled swiftly and 
easily adown the Primrose Path; they fell into a 
savagery the like of which has never been known 
among English folk since the days of their conversion 
to the Christian faith. It is only by searching and 
poking among unknown pamphlets and forgotten 
books that one finds out the actual depths of the En- 
glish savagery of the last century. And it is not too 
much to say that for drunkenness, brutality and 
ignorance the Englishman of the baser kind touched 
about the lowest depth ever reached by civilized man 
during the last’ century. What he was in Riverside, 
London, has been disclosed by Colquhoun, the police 
magistrate. Here he was not only a drunkard, a 
brawler, a torturer of dumb beasts, a wife beater, a 
profligate—he was also, with his fellows, engaged 
every day and all day long ina vast systematic or- 
ganized depredation. The people of the Riverside 
were all, to a man, river pirates; by day and by 
night they stole from the ships.” 

This past very naturally brings a rough and squalid 
present and future. But the poverty of Riverside, 


London, has been hastened by artificial causes, not- 
ably the shipwrights’ strike in 1868, which transferred 
the shipbuilding industry to the Clyde, and left 
thousands and thousands of London workmen with- 
out an employment. 

In the particular parish that Mr. Besant describes, 
that of St. James’, the seven thousand inhabitants live 
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in ‘“‘a number of small, mean and squalid streets. 
The people live in tenement houses, very often one 
family for every room—in one street, for instance, of 
fifty houses there are one hundred and _ thirty 
families. The men are nearly all dock laborers—the 
descendants of the scuffle hunters, whose traditions 
still survive, perhaps, in an unconquerable hatred of 
government. The women and girls are shirt-makers, 
tailoresses, jam-makers, biscuit-makers, match- 
makers and rope-makers. 

‘In this parish the only gentle-folk are the clergy 
and the ladies working in the parish for the Church ; 
there are no substantial shopkeepers, no private resi- 
dents, no lawyer, no doctor, no professional people of 
any kind; there are thirty-six public houses, or one 
to every hundred adults, so that, if each spends on an 
average only two shillings a week, the weekly takings 
of each are ten pounds. Till lately there were forty- 
six, but ten have been suppressed; there are no 
places of public entertainment, there are no books, 
there are hardly any papers.” 

These people are not above help; they are not 
criminals, and they will actually work when they 
can. But they will get drunk and they will knock 
down their wives when the latter anger them. It is 
pleasant to read Mr. Besant’s cheerful account of 
what is being done to push them forward in the scale 
of decency and usefulness, and the whole-hearted 
way in which it is being done. He finds words of 
praise for the good work done by the Church in this 
out-of-the-way parish, by the one hundred and 


twenty six active and practical helpers of the Church. 
Then there is the Mission Chapel, where other than 
Evangelical services are held, and where the practical 
aid is continued in the weekly sale of clothes to the 


poor at nominal prices. The Girls’ Club is the resort 
of seventy-five healthy and boisterous Ratcliffe 
maidens, while to the men comparatively rational 
amusement and refreshments are furnished by the 
Tee-To-Tum Club. For the younger boys there is 
another club with gymnasium, library and manual- 
training classes. The Country Holiday is an institu- 
tion which provides vacations in the country or at 
the seaside at the certainly moderate figure of five 
shillings per week. 

All of these institutions and more are under the 
auspices of or connected with the Church. ‘The 
clergy,” says Mr. Besant, ‘‘ are at once servants of 
the altar, preachers, teachers, almoners, leaders in 
all kinds of societies and clubs, and providers of 
amusements and recreation. The people look on, 
hold out their hands, receive, at first indifferently— 
but presently, one by one, awaken toa new sense. 
As they receive, they cannot choose but discover that 
these ladies have given up their luxurious homes and 
the life of ease in order to work among them. They 
also discover that these young gentlemen who ‘run’ 
the clubs, teach the boys gymnastics, boxing, draw- 
carving and the rest, give up for this all their even- 
ings—the flower of day in the flower of life.” 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
ENGLAND. 

NDER this title, the Comte d’Haussonville re- 

views, in the Revue des deux Mondes for July 

1, the results of the English Labor Commissicn and 

the Reports of the American Labor Bureau. The 

chief interest of his article lies in his comparisons 
with the actual state of things in France. 

He speaks very highly of the system of investiga- 
tion adopted in the United States: ‘‘ This method is 
absolutely different from that employed in France 
when the government undertook, some years ago, to 
draw up a statistical table of wages. The Labor 
Bureau did not send to the municipal authorities of 
every town or village a printed form to be filled up 
more or less conscientiously, or perhaps not at all. 
They did not then add up the total of the figures ob- 
tained (the greater number being inaccurate), nor 
divide them into three or four classes of industries 
and then strike averages which, in the majority of 
cases, by no means corresponded with the facts. 
Finally, they did not collect all these figures into 
one table, divided according to industries and depart- 
ments, whose dry columns are very hard reading, and 
have not even the merit of their apparent exactitude. 
The Labor Commissioner of the United States, Mr. 
Carroll Wright—a man of first-rate qualifications— 
has proceeded quite otherwise. He has inspired him- 
self, while extending and generalizing it, by the mono- 
graph method, inaugurated and made known by the 
illustrious Le Play, which, taking individuals instead 
of figures, obtains results at once more interesting 
and more accurate.” 

M. d’Haussonville then goes on to give in full the 
details and results of the inquiry. In summing up, 


- he takes a very favorable view of the position of work- 


ing women in the United States. The currency of 
the term ‘‘ working girl,” according to him, points 
to a very happy circumstance, viz., that married 
women are not, as a rule, obliged to go out to work, 
the normal salary of the husband being sufficient to 
support a family. ‘‘ This is the privilege of young 
countries, where labor is dear, and the first neces- 
saries of life still cheaper. Thus the painful ques- 
tions raised by the employment of women in indus- 
trial pursuits, are solved at once—or rather, they 
never arise.” Happier than the French working- 
woman, the American is not forced to leave her hus- 
band in the morning, and not see him again till 
evening—to leave her home at daybreak with the fire 
unlighted, and return at night, with scarcely strength 
enough left to prepare the family meal. Above all, 
she does not find herself reduced to the painful 
necessity of intrusting her infant to charitable or 
mercenary hands—of leaving it ill, and seeing it 
again in a dying state. She escapes all these suffer- 
ings and anxieties, which are the common lot of the 
French ouvrier. 

After dwelling in some detail on the homes and 
boarding houses in existence for the benefit of Amer: 
ican working girls, M. d’Haussonville points out the 
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need of similar institutions in France, However, 
some effort has been made in that direction. The at- 
tention of certain religious associations has been at- 
tracted to the dangers which too often attend the 
position of working girls in Paris. They usually 
live in furnished lodgings till they have saved enough 
to buy a little furniture and pay three months’ rent 
in advance, and have to get their meals out, in 
restaurants and crémeries, where they are charged 
high prices for unwholesome food. The associations 
referred to have opened a certain number of ‘‘ patron- 
ages externes,” where girls who work in shops and 
factories can find shelter for the night, breakfast and 
supper, and a place to spend their Sundays. 

M. d’Haussonville finds two defects in the Labor 
Bureau’s report, which, from a French point of view, 
are most important, viz., the absence of all informa- 
tion (first) as to the hours of labor, and (secondly) as 
to labor legislation in the United States. 

The second part of the paper, dealing with England, 
is principally occupied with the provisions of the 
Factory Act of 1878, and the report of the House of 
Lords’ Commission on the Sweating System. We 
need quote here only his concluding paragraph : 
“The economic position of France resembles that of 
England much more than that of the United States ; 
and the condition of working women, without being 
as wretched as it isin England, is very difficult and 
painful. Well-meaning legislators are to-day propos- 
ing to protect them. The intention is most laudable, 
but I would fain point out the danger of making the 
position of those for whom they are interested more 
difficult still, by an excess of State interference. 
Protection is all very well, but one must beware of 
transforming, by ill-conceived measures, the protected 
into victims.” 


THE EMANCIPATED ENGLISHWOMAN. 


As She Appears to a German. 


N Hefte 10 of Alte und Neue Welt, Dr. A. Heine 

writes gn the Englishwoman, who, he thinks, 

does not stand in need of emancipation, for she has 
already quite emancipated herself. 

To refer to women as the weaker sex, he begins, is 
surely a mistake, for they have always known how to 
preserve their dominion over the so-called stronger 
sex. Men are indeed women’s most obedient slaves. 
Solomon says his wives were bitterer than death, and 
surely there never was a greater slave to woman. 
Statistics show that seven wives survive every ten 
famous men. Héloise survived the loss of her beloved 
Abelard 22 years; and similarly, the wife of Wash- 
ington, though she declared she could never get over 
the death of her husband, outlived him 30 years. 

The danghters of Albion, Dr. Heine continues, dis- 
play their strength in the most conspicuous ways. 
As if they were ashamed of their sex, they have their 
dresses made by tailors; on the plea that they are 
going to hunt or ride they put on men’s clothes, and 
on the plea of comfort they cut their hair short like 
a man’s, and at the seaside and when traveling wear 
men’s caps instead of hats and veils. Roses they cer- 
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tainly are, but you soon come to know them by their 
thorns. The weaknesses of German housewives they 
certainly do not possess. You might enter thousands 
of English homes and not find a single woman in a 
kitchen apron, or occupied in sewing or mending. 

Also, so far as numbers go, women have strength 
on their side. It is fortunate that in Sngland every 
man gets married, but still the women are always 
trying to exchange places with the men. 

Woe to the man who breaks his promise of mar- 
riage! A daughter of Albion never dies of a broken 
heart ; she is much too practical. She lays all the 
promises, kisses and love letters of the unfaithful 
wretch at the foot of the judge and demands suitable 
compensation in money, so that it often happens that 
the guilty man is only too glad to lead his forsaken 
bride to the altar that he may come into his money 
again. Marriage is made uncommonly easy. There 
is no need for public announcement, and with girls 
over twenty-one the consent of the parents can be 
dispensed with. Should the latter, indeed, put any 
hindrances in their daughter’s way, all she has to do 
is to say she is going out to post a letter, when she 
meets her bridegroom and in ten minutes the two are 
made one at the registrar’s office. Only inthe case of 
arich orphan girl who is called a ward of the Lord 
Chancellor is the law really severe. The young man 
who proposes to marry her must first apply to the 
Lord Chancellor for her hand, and woe to the man 
who marries her without the Lord Chancellor’s con- 
sent ! He may be thrown into prison for six months 
and more. Another extraordinary monopoly in the 
marriage laws of the country which considers itself 
the most civilized in the world, is that a man cannot 
marry his deceased wife's sister. 

No! exclaims Dr, Heine, one of England’s latest. 
manias is the question of the emancipation of women, 
yet women are already to be found in the post and 
telegraph offices, and on the school boards; the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act has established their 
rights to their own property; and now they want to 
get into Parliament. Does any one still doubt the 
power of the fair sex in England? 


WHAT SHALL SCHOOL GIRLS READ? 


N the Educational Review (London), which is a 
double number on account of the supplement 
describing books for school prizes, there is an article 
by Elizabeth Dawes on ‘‘ What Shall School Girls 
Read?” At present, she says, girls read hardly any- 
thing but story books, a habit which fosters a life of 
excitement and gives a distaste for anything serious. 
She says: ‘‘Now it seems to me that what girls 
should read might be roughly divided into three large 
divisions: 1. Historical and biographical. 2. Clas- 
sical. 38. General or scientific. 

‘Tn the first division I include the historical novel, 
as I certainly do not think that a girl is wasting time 
by reading the best of Walter Scott’s novels, or Miss 
Aguilar’s ‘ Days of Bruce ’—from which, by the way, 
I gained a much more vivid idea of the Scotch history 
of that time than I ever did from the ‘Student’s 
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Hume,’—or Kingsley’s ‘ Hereward the Wake,’ ‘ West- 
ward Ho !’ and the like, since they have a good solid 
substratum of history. But apart from the historical 
tale or novel, there are charming versions for our 
little ones of English, French and other histories, very 
often attractively illustrated ; and for the elder ones, 
Macaulay’s Essays, the ‘Cameos of English History,’ 
‘Lives of the English Queens,’ and similar books, 
which give us, so to say, ‘a peep behind the scenes’ 
and endow the characters with individuality, the 
scenes with reality, and the incidents with truth. 
Outside our own history, books such as ‘ Constanti- 
nopie,’ by Giberne, Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Makers of Flor- 
ence’ and ‘ Makers of Venice,’ give us a graphic 
picture of the great towns and personages of the mid.- 
dle ages ; and what more fascinating reading is there 
than Prescott’s Histories of the Conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, or Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

‘* By classical reading I mean reading which will 
make them familiar with the mythology, modes of 
life, and history, both political and literary, of Greece 
and Rome. Some may object that this is more suited 
to boys than girls, but the chief reason I strongly rec- 
ommend it for girls is because, without this know]l- 
edge, they cannot appreciate modern paintings and 
sculptures, or fully understand the best of our modern 
literature, be it poetry or prose; therefore, in their 
school days they should get an insight into Greek and 
Roman mythology and history, which will live for- 
ever in the world’s art and literature. 

‘‘T need hardly stop to mention any of the many 
charming books written for children about classical 
mythology and history. We all know Kingsley’s 
‘ Heroes,’ and Prof. Church’s well-illustrated series of 
stories from Homer, Livy, etc., and, last but not 
least, Cox’s ‘ Tales of Ancient Greece.’ And for their 
private reading we might induce our girls to make an 
acquaintance with the epics and tragedies of an- 
tiquity, by means of the fine translations we possess. 
Why should a girl not enjoy reading Lord Derby’s 
metrical version of the Iliad, or Pope’s of the Odys- 
sey, or Butcher and Lang’s clever prose translation 
of it, or some good translation of the Aineid ? 

‘** General or Scientific.’ This is rather a compre- 
hensive heading; under it I should like to include 
elementary books on astronomy, natural history, 
geography, geology. 

‘* We believe that most boys delight in such books 
as White’s ‘Natural History of Selborne,’ and we 
ask ourselves why should not girls do the same ; per- 
haps girls in the country, accustomed to accompany 
their brothers on their rambles, do, but as a rule 
they seem to have little natural taste for these sub- 
jects. Some easy and interesting book, as ‘The 
World at Home, or ‘Father Alder,’ might be read 
and explained to them ; and as they grow older such 
books as ‘Madam How and Lady Why,’ ‘Sun, Moon 
and Stars,’ ‘ The Forty Shires,’ or ‘The Story of the 
Heavens,’ might be studied with them. The chief 
thing we teachers have to do is to try and awaken a 
many-sided interest, so that when they leave school, 
they may feel inclined to read for themselves more 


about these subjects, of which they have learned the 
outlines with us. 


THE LEGEND OF THE AMARANTH. 


Why the Amaranth? and why has the editor of 
L’Amaranthe, a new French monthly magazine 
for girls, borrowed the device on the cover of his 
magazine from the Jeux Floraux, of Provence? In 
reply to these questions, M. E. S. Lantz gives an out- 
line of the history of Provengal literature from its 
rise to the institution of the Jeux Floraua, relat- 
ing in conclusion the legend associated with the 
Amaranth and Clémence Isaure. He shows how 
rapid was the rise of literature in Provence, and 
how rapid, too, was its decline, practically disappear- 
ing as it did with the thirteenth century, in spite of 
all the efforts made to restore it. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century, however, 
a Toulouse lady of genius and munificence appeared 
in the person of Clémence Isaure, and she did much 
to restore the taste and love for the literature of her 
country. It is not known whether she was a poet 
herself, but it is said that she took her place among 
the judges at the poetic contests, and that the Jeux 
Floraux (Floral Games), if not founded by her, 
bacame, on her death (1513), at any rate, an institu- 
tion in memory of the emulation which she had 
sought to awaken among the friends of song. It was 
only in 1694 that the college was converted into 
the Académie des Jeux Floraux by letters patent from 
Louis XIV. Nothing was spared to make the festival 
poetic and religious. A mass, a sermon and alis- 
giving opened the solemnity ; before the distribution 
of the prizes roses were strewn on the tomb of Clém- 
ence Isaure; and from 1527 a eulogy of Clémence was 
pronounced every year at the opening of the festival 
on May 3. 

The following is the legend associated with the 
name of this illustrious lady: 

“At her birth Clémence Isaure was dedicated to 
the Virgin, and the beautiful child was placed in a 
convent. By the side of this convent was an old 
castle belonging to the Counts of Toulouse, and here 
lived Raymond, who had seen the recluse, and who 
sang airs of love to her from morning to evening. 
Now Clémence had an innate taste for poetry, for 
music and for flowers, and one day while she was 
meditating near a fountain against an ivy-covered 
wall, she heard her name mingled with the plaintive 
musicof aharp. Very softly she advanced toward the 
spot whence the music came, removed some leaves to 
peep through a hole in the wall, and her eyes and 
those of Raymond met, while she heard quite dis- 
tinctly the murmur of this last verse of a romance : 
‘A flower be my reward, you have inspired my 
verses.’ She looked at her bouquet and hesitated, 
then took from it a violet, passed it through the hole 
in the wall and fled. The next day and many fol- 
lowing days Clémence, with a wild rose in her hand, 
returned to the fountain to listen to the songs which 
Raymond did not fail to sing, but one evening she 
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heard a lament so sad that it brought the tears to her 
eyes. Raymond was telling her that he was to ac- 
company his father to the wars. The young trou- 
badour perished, and on his heart was found a mari- 
gold, the last flower that Clémence had passed to her 
friend through the hole in the wall.” 

These souvenirs were what Clémence sought to 
perpetuate in the poetic festivals, by presenting to 
the victorious poets a violet of gold, and a wild rose 
or a marigold, both of silver, and to these were 
added the amaranth or love-lies-bleeding —or, ac- 
cording to the device, ‘‘ Za violette dor, l’églantine 
et le soucit Margent, auxquels on ajoute, une amar- 
anthe,” the flower which the ancients regarded as the 
symbol of immortality, and which they consecrated 
to the dead. In all ages a writer may gather a vio- 
let, a wild rose, or a marigold, and they will all fade 
in his hand ; and even when made of precious metal 
they are not rendered imperishable. That is why 
the amaranth of the Greeks, the immaculate, incor- 
ruptible flower, has been adopted as the most beauti- 
ful of literary emblems. 

LD’ Amaranthe is a high-class literary magazine for 
girls, now in its second year. Dedicated to the girls 
of France it not only contains articles on subjects 
connected with literature, art and music, poems, 
stories, etc., but it has for its mission the spread of 
the French language by the institution of education 
by correspondence and by means of prize competi- 
tions in France and abroad. These competitions, 
which have been most successful in England, are 
open to all girls between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-two, and comprise composition in prose and 
verse, essays on the literary works studied in the 
reading circles, translations, musical composition, 
drawing and painting and needlework. 


THE POPE’S HOME LIFE. 
IGNOR GIOVANNI AMADI contributes to the 
North American Review for August a descrip- 
tion of the home life of Pope Leo XIII, from which 
account we quote freely : 

“In summer, as in winter, Leo XIII is awakened 
at six by his private servant, Francesco Centra, from 
Carpeneto. Centra knocks at the door, opens the 
blinds, addresses a customary salute to his master, 
and at once retires. The Pope gets up from 
bed unaided, and also performs his toilet unaided, 
except as regards shaving. This operation is per- 
formed by the faithful Centra. The bedroom is 
not the one used as such by his predecessors; it isa 
small and rather low cell in the mezzanino or entre 
sol, to which he repaired many years ago in the 
course of some restorations to the old room, and 
where he has remained ever since. At seven o’clock 
he says his mass, attended by two cappellani segreti, 
and hears a second mass celebrated by one of the 
same attendants, who act also as private secretaries. 
It happens sometimes that the Pope, having been 
troubled with sleeplessness, gets up with a piece of 
Latin or Italian poetry composed during the wakeful 
hours. The verses are generally dictated to one of 
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the secretaries before the mass. The breakfast of 
the Pope consists of coffee, milk, and bread without 
butter. Soon after, the official reception begins. 
The first one, as a rule, is given to the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State, who submits to the Holy Father the 
documents received the day before, or those which are 
awaiting the pontifical signature. This audience lasts 
more than an hour, and takes place every day except 
Tuesdays and Fridays, which are set apart for the re- 
ception of the diplomatic body. Cardinals, heads of 
congregations, generals of monastic orders, strangers 
of distinction, are received later in the day. In win- 
ter, if the sun shines, the receptions are interrupted 
for a while for a walk or a drive of half an hour in 
the Vatican gardens. Leo XIII dines at one o’clock 
in the old Roman style. 

“The Pope is very apt to glance over the journals 
at meal times. He dines alone generally, waited 
upon, in addition to the valet, by his scalco segreto, 
or carver, Commendatore Giulio Sterbini. Then fol- 
lows a drive in the Belvedere gardens, through which 
an avenue more than a mile long has lately been 
opened, affording many lovely points of view over 
the city and its suburbs. The Holy Father, at- 
tended by a cameriére segreto and an officer of the 
Guardia Nobile, stops very often in the enclosure of 
a vineyard planted six years ago under his supervision. 
This vineyard is cultivated by the pupils of an agri- 
cultural school formed by Pius IX, and accordingly 
named Vigna Pia. If he finds among the workers an 
intelligent lad he enters into a friendly talk with 
him. At six o’clock, after granting other audiences, 
he takes a cup of bouillon and a glass of Bordeaux. 

‘‘ Evenings are generally devoted to study and writ- 
ing. The literary or mental work of the Pope is 
really prodigious. He prefers to dictate to his secre- 
taries from notes which are prepared on a number of 
small scraps of paper. Sometimes it happens that the 
work, either from its political importance or its dif- 
ficulty, must be done by the Pope himself. In this 
case he shuts himself up, forbids even knocking at 
his door, and gets so absorbed that sometimes he 
wipes his pen on the white sleeve of his immaculate 
robe. Knowing of this habit the faithful Centra 
never fails to examine the sleeves on audience days, 
and always has ready a change of apparel, in case the 
spots are too apparent.” 

When the night work is over the Pope sends for 
Mgr. Martalino, to whom for years he has been 
greatly attached, and recites with him the rosary. 
The regular hour for retiring is eleven o’clock. 

The Pope’s leading qualities as discerned by Gio- 
vanni Amadi are clearness of ideas in every social and 
diplomatic question, moderation and tact in discharg- 
ing his duties. 


Mrs. Fyvie Mayo has an article in the Victorian 
Magazine entitled, ‘‘ Looking at Home: A Woman’s 
Reflections Concerning Woman’s Suffrage.” Mrs. 
Mayo thinks itis her duty to play the part of a candid 
friend to her sex, and admonishes them as a first duty 
that they owe to truth to dismiss from their. minds 
the idea that ‘“‘ woman ” is a synonym for an angel. 
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KUENEN AND THE BIBLE. 
The Life and Labors of a Great Scholar. 


ERHAPS no man has done more toward placing 
our knowledge and estimate of the Old Testa- 
ment books on a sound rational basis than did the 
learned Dutchman, Abraham Kuenen, who, after a 
long life of useful work, died in December last. The 
full effect of his critical research has hardly yet been 
felt, but it cannot fail to have an influence on the 
whole future course of theology, in so far as that 
science is connected with the Old Testament. Kuenen, 
who seems to have been a most lovable man, as well 
as a most able one, is the subject of a highly eulogistic 
memoir, by Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed, in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review. Born in 1828 at Haarlem, where 
his father was an apothecary, he entered the Leiden 
University in the Theological Faculty in 1846, took 
his doctor’s degree in 1851, was appointed Extraor- 
dinary Professor of Theology in 1853, and Ordinary 

Professor in 1855. 

PLEASANT MARRIED LIFE. 

In the same year he married a lady with whom he 
had only a few days’ preliminary acquaintance ; but 
marrying in haste was followed, not by repentance 
at leisure, but by rare happiness. ‘‘ Mrs. Kuenen was 
a lady of rare intellectual and social gifts, and during 
the early years of their married life was the constant 
companion of her husband’s studies. “ Though never 
a student in the narrower sense, she learned enough 
Greek to be able to correct his proofs, a point in which 
he was of the most exacting scrupulosity. She was 
often his confidential adviser in questions of form, 
and kept close pace with the progress of his opinions. 
For example, when doubts as to the authenticity of 
the Fourth Gospel began to be in the air, and Kuenen 
announced his own growing conviction of their valid- 
ity, Mrs. Kuenen felt at first as if the ground were 
sinking beneath her feet, but her husband went 
through the whole Gospel with her, chapter by 
chapter, and succeeded at last in securing her full 
sympathy. Their home was the centre of an intel- 
lectual and social life which may well be called bril- 
liant.” 

HIS BOOKS, 

Kuenen’s first great book, his “Inquiry” into 
the origin and collection of the Books of the Old 
Testament, was published in 1861-5. ‘Kuenen’s 
book did for Holland all and more than all that 
the first part of Colenso’s Pentateuch did for Eng- 
land. It made it impossible for instructed persons 
henceforth to ignore or deny the fact that the Bible 
bears upon its face the evidence of growth and com- 
pilation, in accordance with the ordinary laws and 
subject to the ordinary errors of the human mind. In 
principle the Old Testament was won to the methods 
of the ‘ modern’ theologians by Kuenen’s first great 
book, and history has never gone back upon this 
step. His next great work, ‘The Religion of Israel,’ 
was published in two volumes in 1869 and 1870. His 
newly adopted critical position enabled him to con- 
ceive of the development of the religion of Israel as an 


organic growth in a sense which had never been 
possible before. Instead of standing at the well-head 
of the Hexateuchal stream, the sublime monotheism 
of the first chapter of Genesis was the ocean into 
which it flowed. It now became possible to trace the 
course of religious thought in Israel from the early 
stages of animism and nature worship that character- 
ize all infant religions, through the vigor and crudity 
of the early narratives of the Hexateuch, through the 
ethical passion and nascent monotheism of the proph- 
ets of the eighth century, on to the full development of 
the later prophets, psalmists, lawgivers and apocalyp- 
tists. The ‘ Religion of Israel’ revolutionized the whole 
conception of the growth and development of Israelitish 
thought and belief, and performed a service for schol- 
ars of all countries which gives Kuenen a unique place 
in the history of Old Testament studies.” 


INTERRUPTED WORK. 

Mr. Wicksteed gives some notes of the writings 
which were left incomplete when Kuenen died last 
Christmas. The most important was a new version 
of his early work, the Old Testament ‘ Inquiry.’ Con- 
siderable portions are already printed in proof. 
‘With respect to both Proverbs and Job, Kuenen 
has moved with the stream, and they are regarded in 
the new edition as post-exilian. He was at work on 
the Psalms when overtaken by his last illness and 
death. It may be of interest to note that the general 
drift of his opinions seems to have been toward 
bringing down the Psalms to a comparatively late 
date, but that he still rejected the extremest views, 
and occupied a middle position. In this connection. 
it may be observed that his last notes on Psalm xvi 
admit that it contains at least a presentiment of the 
belief of Immortality. Of the “Song of Songs’ no 
notes for the ‘ Inquiry’ exist; but a carefully pre- 
pared sketch of a college lecture shows that here, too, 
Kuenen had followed the stream, and that he now 
regarded the poem as belonging to the Greek Period. 
He rejected the theory of a loose collection of love 
songs, and defended the dramatic interpretation.” 


LESSONS FROM MY EARLY LIFE. 


N Young Man the Rev. H. R. Haweis publishes 
a paper of some biographical interest. He says 
he hated Latin and Greek as a lad and used to revel 
in Tennyson. When he went to Cambridge he spent 
most of his time in playing the violin, for which he 
had a great gift. On leaving college, he spent nine 
months in Italy in Garibaldi’s time, with excellent 
results. He says: ‘‘The one result to my life of 
these stirring experiences was the conviction that to 
suffer and to venture, and to work for the emancipa- 
tion of the suffering and the oppressed against tyranny 
and wrong, was the noblest mission on earth. Gari- 
baldi, as he was in those his best and brightest days, 
stood to me, and will ever stand, as the pure symbol 
in modern times of noble self-sacrifice and grand 
achievement in the cause of true philanthropy. 
““This experience haunted me all through my 
curacy life in the East End of London, Bethnal 
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Green, and Stepney. Garibaldi gave me that keen 
relish, which I hope I shall never lose, for all scehmes 
which aim at the amelioration of our own enslaved 
poor. I learned sympathy with their legitimate 
strikes. It was Garibaldi who enabled me to see in 
Lord Shaftesbury, whose religious opinions were far 
as the poles asunder from mine, the chivalrous cham- 
pion of the downtrodden, and later on in General 
Booth a real captain of salvation to thousands groan- 
ing under the despotism of sin and the curse of crime 
and poverty. Booth is, after all, a sort of almost 
literal social Garibaldi of the masses.” 

Speaking of the lessons which he has learned as to 
the most helpful methods of work, he says: ‘‘ First, 
I am sure that early rising and early reading and 
writing are good. It was for some time my practice 
to rise soon after six, all weathers, dress and read or 
write, wrapped up. All crouching over the fire is 
bad. Rise and read. 

‘Secondly, from a desultory reader (from the time 
I began studying for the Church) I became a sys- 
tematic reader. I have always been a great Bible 
reader, and though my verbal memory is bad, I have, 
by dint of incessant Bible-reading from childhood, 
committed to memory, not always accurately, large 
portions of the sacred text. I am grieved to find that 
Bible-reading has greatly decreased. Young people 
are still given Bibles, but they do not read them, and 
they do not know their Bibles. 

‘The Bible, having ceased to be a fetish, is, in fact, 
ceasing to be read. I would say to all young men, 
make yourselves acquainted with Genesis, Exodus, 
Samuel, Kings, Psalms, Isaiah, the four Gospels, 
Acts, and St. Paul’s Corinthian and Ephesian Epistles. 
Such books as F. W. Robertson’s ‘ Sermons,’ at least 
six volumes, may be very profitably studied in con- 
nection with the Bible. After all, the Bible must 
always remain in the world’s great religious classic, 
whatever opinions may ultimately prevail as to the 
date of authorship of its different books. Generally 
speaking, I am in the habit of keeping some one solid 
book, like Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Data of Ethics,’ Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Frederick,’ Gibbon’s ‘Rome,’ or Milman’s 
‘History of Latin Christianity,’ always going, till I 
get through it. Anything which strikes me as useful 
for reference I make a note of in a line with page at end 
of each volume. I have annotated thus the whole of 
Milman, Gibbon, Green’s ‘Short History,’ Lecky and 
countless other volumes. It is the easiest and safest 
way of preserving the results of your reading, for as 
long as your book lasts your notes last, and if you can 
find your book you can find your notes. As you get 
on in life, you will, if you are wise, read less, but 
more to the purpose. The fritter of mind over news- 
papers and magazines isimmense. Learn to cultivate 
a habit of selection. 

“Thirdly, every one must sometimes—we all must 
—read to cram ; but this is not the best kind of read- 
ing. Read rather to assimilate. 

‘*Lastly, do not kick at compulsory work, unless of 
an essentially degrading or unsuitable character.” 
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LITERARY PARIS AND M. RENAN. 


HERE is an article of unusual excellence in 
Harper’s by Theodore Child, on ‘Literary 
Paris.” Mr. Child enumerates and comments on the 
great personalities in the French world of letters, 
having arranged them according to the literary phases 
or schools to which they belong. For Paris is the 
abode of ‘‘ schools,” and very militant ones. ‘‘The 
history of French literature,” says Mr. Child, ‘is 
that of the perpetual storming of Paris by a handful 
of young adventurers whose object is to demolish the 
existing formule of an always incomplete art, and to 
enthrone themselves victoriously in a new edifice 
which they propose to build upon the ruins. But no 
sooner has one set of innovators achieved success than 
another band begins to attack the victors of yester- 
day, and so battle follows battle, and revolution fol- 
lows revolution, with the accompaniment of violent 
polemics, and of envy, hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness. The documents, the exactitude, the experi- 
mentation, and the professed scientific method of the 
Naturalist evolution, which only a few years ago 
was proclaimed to be definitive, now sicken the élite. 
The cry at present is for golden-winged dreams, or, 
at any rate, for something new. Enough of the gross 
language of Naturalism, its ignoble ideas, its exclu- 
sive materialism.” 

Without being able to review Mr. Child’s character- 
ization of the various literary celebrities who make 
French thought, we must pause at his delightful de- 
scription of M. Renan, who occupies the first place 
under the caption ‘‘ Scepticism,” and whose portrait 
forms the frontispiece of the magazine. 


A PICTURE OF M. RENAN. 


“‘Collége de France, staircase A, second floor, to 
the left, is a green baize door, which is opened by a 
neat maid servant. You pass through three or four 
rooms of bare, provincial and priestly aspect, scantily 
and austerely furnished; along the walls are open 
shelves laden with books in the living and dead lan- 
guages of the East and West, and here and there a 
drawing by Ary Scheffer, or an antiquated engraving 
in a clumsy, old-fashioned frame. The last room is 
M. Ernest Renan’s study. It is furnished with book- 
cases and armchairs upholstered in red velvet ; on the 
mantelpiece, between two candelabra of the time of 
the First Empire, is a bust of the erudite Victor le 
Clere ; on one wall a portrait of Madame Renan, 
when she was a girl. At a table facing the window 
with his fur cap, his magnifying glass, his cuneiform 
inscriptions, and his books and papers spread out 
before him, M. Renan sits, rotund and episcopal, his 
hands crossed over his shapeless body, from which the 
large head emerges rosy and silvery, the face broad, 
with big features, a great nose, enormous cheeks 
heavily modeled in abundant flesh, a delicate and 
mobile mouth, and gray, Celtic eyes, alternately full 
of dreams and of smiles. This is the habitual atti- 


tude during a few moments’ pause for meditation, 
and, as if by a sort of physical reminiscence of his 
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priestly education, the crossing of the hand is accom- 
panied by a muttering and sussuration of the lips.” 

Intellectually considered, M. Renan is a brilliant 
monument of concrete scepticism and a complete ex- 
position and apology of that dilettanteism which is 
certainly ravaging the intellectual classes of modern 
France.. ‘‘We say ‘ravaging’ intentionally,” adds 
Mr. Child, ‘‘ because great and exquisite as may be 
the joys procured by dilettanteism, they are of a non- 
creative and invirile kind.” Mr. Child goes on to 
make a very brilliant analogy between Renan’s huge 
intellect and his ponderous physical body, ‘like some 
huge polype or anemone, floating helplessly in the sea 
of probabilities, rising or sinking, inclining to the 
right or to the left, as instinct or a ray of sunlight or 
the hazards of a current may inspire ; but in any case 
merely floating, and otherwise incapable of choosing 
a direction and following it.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Through French Spectacles. 


IR WALTER SCOTT'S Journal, of which all the 
English reviews were full, last year, has now 
reached France, and forms the subject of one of M. 
G. Valbert’s delightful cawseries, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for July 1. The greater part of M. 
Valbert’s matter is familiar, but it acquires a fresh 
charm from its graceful handling; and his literary 
apergus have all the neat acuteness of the best French 
criticism. 

This estimate of the ‘‘ Great Enchanter ” is substan- 
tially that of Mr. Andrew Lang: ‘He possessed, to 
a rare degree, the sense of the picturesque, the gift of 
intuition, and, what is more precious still, the gift of 
life. His learning had passed into his blood 
—he had no need to consult chronicles or legends—all 
he had to do was to try and remember. To his pow- 
erful imaginative memory, he joined a capacity for 
receiving impressions whose vividness remained un- 
impaired to the day of his death. 

‘¢Even the weaknesses and defects of a writer so 
admirably endowed as Sir W. Scott are aids to his 
success. If he had been more of an artist, if he had 
had a more refined taste or been a worshiper of style; 
if his feelings had been subtler, his thoughts higher 
and deeper, his contempt for metaphysics less, his 
glory would have suffered. He wrote for the average 
man; and, from the very first day, the average 
man understood all he had to tell him. 

‘‘He had, indeed, V’esprit de son etat, and all the 
signs of an irresistible vocation. He was a born story- 
teller. Let his name be Ariosto or Le Sage, Mendoza 
or Alexandre Dumas, the true story-teller—he who 
tells stories as naturally as the bird flies or sings—is 
always of acheerful and optimistic disposition. They 
are quite willing to admit that plenty of vexations, 
sad, absurd and deplorable things, but, so they find 
anything in the least worth narrating, they bless 
Providence for providing them with subjects. Fol- 
lies, misfortunes and sins—the story-teller lives by 


them all, and finds that this miserable world has a 
good side to it. Walter Scott used to boast that he 
had no muse but his own good spirits ; he invoked no 
other. Though he was lame, and often tormented 
by rheumatism, no poet of this century has been more 
free from our melancholy—real or assumed—our dog- 
matic and pedantic pessimism, our morose philoso- 
phy, our literary hysteria. This is what sets him at 
such a distance from us; it is this that has caused 
him to fall in our estimation. We can get no enjoy- 
ment out of talents that do not resemble diseases.” 


MR. FREEMAN—HIS FORTES AND FOIBLES. 


ROM Mr. Bryce’s smoothly-written and able 
article on the late Professor Freeman in the 
current English Historical Review, much information 
not yet drawn upon by the obituary-writers may be 
gleaned. Not every reader is yet aware, for example, 
that humor was one of the qualities most natural to 
the deceased historian, or that his letters ‘‘ sparkled 
with wit and fun.” His letters to friends were so 
numerous and so spirited that many must have been 
preserved. Mr. Bryce says they form the fullest 
record of Freeman’s life. Again, it is not every one 
who knows that Freeman, ‘‘whom many people 
thought fierce, was one of the most soft-hearted of 
men, and tolerant of everything but perfidy and 

cruelty.” 

SOME OF HIS MERITS. 

The most conspicuous and characteristic merits of 
Freeman as an historian may be summed up in six 
points: love of truth, love of justice, industry, com- 
mon sense, breadth of view, and power of vividly 
realizing the past. That conscientious industry which 
spares no pains to get as near as possible to the facts 
never failed him. Though he talked less about fact 
and verities than Carlyle did, Carlyle was not so as- 
siduous and so minutely careful in sifting every state- 
ment before he admitted it into his pages. 

The two chief practical interests the historian held 
in life were the discharge of his duties as a magistrate 
in the local government of his country, and his de- 
votion to politics. From an early age he was a strong 
Liberal. 

FREEMAN AND MACAULAY. 

A friend of his, himself a distinguished historian, 
writes as follows to Mr. Bryce: ‘Freeman and 
Macaulay are alike in the high value they set upon 
parliamentary institutions. On the other hand, when 
Macaulay wants to make you understand a thing, he 
compares it with that which existed in his own day. 
The standard of the present is always with him. 
Freeman traces it to its origin and testifies to its 
growth. The strength of this mode of proceeding in 
an historian is obvious. Its weakness is that it does 
not help him to appreciate statesmanship looking 
forward and trying to find a solution of difficult 
problems. Freeman’s attitude is that of the people 
who cried out for the good faws of King Edward, 
trying to revive the past.” 
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QUANTITY, QUALITY AND JOURNALISM. 

‘* Besides the seven thick volumes devoted to the 
Norman Conquest and William Rufus, the three 
thick volumes to Sicily, four large volumes of col- 
lected essays, and nine or ten smaller volumes on 
architectural subjects, on the English constitution, 
on the United States, on the Slavs and the Turks, he 
wrote an even greater quantity of matter which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Review for the twenty years 
from 1856 to 1876. This swift facility of production 
was due to his power of, concentration. He always 
knew what he meant an article to contain before he 
sat down to his desk ; and in his historical researches 
he made each step so certain that he seldom required 
to reinvestigate a point or to change, in revising for 
the press, the substance of what he had said. In his 
literary habits he was singularly methodical and pre- 
cise, so much so that he could carry on three under- 
takings at the same time, keeping on different tables 
in his working rooms the books he needed for each, 
and passing at stated hours from one to the other. It 
is often observed that the extent to which all who 
write are drawn into journalism, and forced to write 
quickly, hastily, and profusely, must tend to injure 
literature both in matter and in manner. In point of 
matter, Freeman, though for the best part of his life 
avery prolific journalist, writing two long articles a 
week during twenty years, did not seem to suffer. 
He was as exact, clear, and thorough at the end as he 
had been at the beginning. On his style, however, 
the results were not wholly fortunate. It retained 
its force and its point, but it became diffuse. 


A SACRIFICE FOR PRINCIPLE. 


‘* When Lord Beaconsfield seemed on the point of 
carrying the country into a war with Russia in de- 
fense of the Turks, no voice rose louder or bolder 
than his in denouncing the policy then popular with 
the upper classes in England. On this occasion he 
gave substantial proof of his earnestness by breaking 
off his connection with the Saturday Review because 
it had espoused the Turkish cause. This cost him 
£600 a year—a sum which he could ill spare—and de- 
prived him of opportunities he had greatly valued of 
expressing himself upon all sorts of current questions. 
But his sense of duty would not permit him to write 
for a journal which was supporting a misguided 
policy and a Prime Minister whom he thought. un- 
scrupulous.” 


THE SOURCES OF THE OXUS. 


HERE is in the Scottish Geographical Magazine 

for August an article by Mr. C. E. D. Black 

on M. Henri Dauvergne’s explorations in the Pamirs, 
in the course of which we read: ‘‘ As to the sources 
of the Oxus or Amu Darya,” remarks M. Dauvergne, 
‘‘as far as I am concerned, it is a problem solved, 
and it is evident that the greatest volume of its 
waters springs from those great glaciers of the Hindu 
Kush and their numerous tributaries, close to which 
I have camped. Some geographers assert that it 
rises in the Gaz-Kul, and, turning Ak-tash, becomes 
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a considerable stream after receiving the Murghab, 
flowing from the Kara-Kul to the north. This is a 
grave error, because the Kara-Kul, which I have 
been round, has no outlet, and there is only the little 
Ak-Baital stream, which receives a small water- 
course coming from Uzbel and the Rang-Kul, which 
joins the Ak-su or Ak-tash, and then takes the name: 
of Murghab, flowing westward and joining the Oxus. 
at Kila Wamar in Shignan.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE “GREAT DAILY.” 


OL. JOHN A. COCKERILL, editor of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, writes in Lippin- 
cott’s on ‘‘ The Newspaper of the Future.” He grows. 
very enthusiastic over the present glorious work of 
the daily press in making it impossible, by complete 
publicity, that palpably dishonest and vicious men 
should get into high office, and over the check which 
the newspaper has on the public officer in acquainting 
him with what the people want or don’t want. 

Colonel Cockerill thinks that the future will scarcely 
be able to bring any greater audacity and dash in the 
reportorial staff, or any increase of loyalty in it to 
their paper. But he hopes that the lot of this class. 
of workers will become a happier and a more certain 
one. ‘There is already an esprit de corps, a common 
fellowship, a concrete self-respect and a general striv- 
ing after the good of all and the betterment of the 
profession, which have worked wonders in the last 
decade; and before the century closes may yet ‘be ex- 
pected to accomplish still more in raising the general 
average of the newspaper worker to that higher plane 
of excellence, of public and private usefulness which 
has already been attained by leaders here and there.” 
In connection with which the writer pays an enthusi- 
astic tribute to the Press Club. 

Another direction in which the evolution of the 
daily press will move is toward the greater effacing 
of personality. No man will be big enough to domi- 
nate the great machine, as in the days of Delane and 
the Times, and of Greeley and the Tribune. Men 
will come and men will go, but the “great daily” 
will go on forever, with merely its joints and levers 
subject to their will. 

As to the question of mechanical perfection, Colonel 
Cockerill compares the magnificence and luxury of a 
Chicago Herald establishment of to-day with a news- 
paper office of a generation ago, and prophecies that 
further improvement may still be looked for. ‘‘ There 
is no more inviting field for speculation in this direc- 
tion than that which deals with the question of news- 
paper supply and distribution. Pneumatic tubes, 
and perhaps a parcel delivery service, will do much 
to speed the delivery of the newspaper to its city pa- 
trons. Special trains from great newspaper centers 
to distributing points a hundred or two hundred miles. 
away are not only no longer novelties, but have al- 
ready become necessities ; but why should it require 
a stretch of the imagination to suppose a series of 
pnuematic tubes emanating from New York City to 
Boston, Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, Troy, Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington and Harrisburg, 
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by the use of which one great morning newspaper 
could be printed in the city of New York, complete 
in its news and news-editorial columns, to be supplied 
in the branch offices in each of these cities and from 
them distributed by a subordinate series of tubes, 
under a different name, to a semi-local constituency 
surrounding each of these subordinate centers?” 


THE LAST SPIKE OF THE UNION PACIFiC. 


NOTHER capital article of the ‘ Historic Mo- 

ments” series appears in the August Scribner’s. 

It is entitled ‘‘ Driving the Last Spike of the Union 

Pacific,” and the writer is no less than Sidney Dillon, 

one of the original promoters of the gigantic enter- 

prise, and, as every one knows, the present president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Dillon tells us that the original conception of 
the value of the transcontinental route was that it 
would increase enormously the international trade 
with the East ; and but little thought was given, com- 
paratively speaking, to the huge interior empire that 
the project would call into being. As a matter of 
fact, the present through traffic gives but five per 
cent. of the road’s receipts, while the local patronage 
furnishes ninety-five. 

The financial struggles of the plucky men who con- 
ceived and pushed through the Union Pacific make 
interesting reminiscences. We note that Mr. Dillon 
comes out fairly and squarely in support of the repu- 
tation of the Credit Mobilier methods, nor does he 
even deign to adopt extenuating language. ‘‘I have 
only to say,” he assures us, ‘‘as its executive officer 
during the period of its activity, that in my judgment 
its methods were as legitimate and honorable as those 
of any corporation with which I have ever been con- 
nected ; and without it the Pacific Railroad could not 
have been built. It was through this organization, 
having been in the business of a railroad contractor 
all my life, that I became interested in the Union 
Pacific; and I may say, as evidence of my faith in 
the property, that a large part of my original stock 
in the company is held by me to-day.” 

The chief engineer in charge of the work was Gen. 
G. M. Dodge, who was one of the first and most 
complete explorers of the West, and who showed 
wonderful ability in treating with hostile Indians and 
in managing the motley horde of roughs and gam- 
blers that followed the party. ‘‘ With him were Gen. 
Jack Casement and his brother Dan, in charge of the 
track laying, men of boundless energy and undoubted 
courage, upon whom he could rely to carry out any 
order with military promptness and unquestioning 
obedience. The working force was almost entirely 
composed of discharged soldiers, whose experience 
during the war admirably fitted them to encounter 
the dangers from hostile Indians and endure the pri- 
vations and hardships of camp life on the Plains. At 
an alarm of Indians these men fell into line and pre- 
pared to meet the attack with the readiness and de- 
cision of veteran soldiers. 

‘‘ During 1868, and to May 10, 1869, we laid five 
hundred and fifty-five miles of track, which took us 


to Promontory Point, just north of the shores of Salt 
Lake, where we met the track of the Central Pacific 
and made the connection between the two roads. 
For various reasons the two companies had not 
always worked together in perfect harmony, and one 
result of mutual misunderstanding was that, instead 
of making the connection when the working parties 
came together, the graders on both sides kept right on 
until the two roadbeds lapped over two hundred 
miles. When the tracklayers met the law required a 
junction to be made, and this was done at Prom- 
ontory.” = 

Mr. Dillon relates in detail the simple but inspiring 
ceremonies of driving the last four spikes of gold and 
silver, and the excitement which attended the news 
ticked off in the great cities of the East. 


TWO HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR. 


NLY the other day we recorded as one of the 
noteworthy events of the month that a train 
on one of the Eastern railroads had made the run 
between New York and Buffalo at the remarkable 
speed of nearly a mile a minute, and now comes forth 
Mr. Oberlin Smith, in the Engineering Magazine for 
August, with the astounding statement that there are 
‘*no inherent mechanical reasons why we should not, 
on long and absolutely clear stretches of track, ob- 
tain a velocity approaching two hundred miles an 
hour,” and we are assured that this will be the rate 
of speed of the railways of the future. It is to be 
brought about by the substitution, of electricity for 
steam. The steam locomotive, says Mr. Smith, has, 
in point of speed, practically reached its limit. ‘“‘ Great 
as have been the performances of this wonderful and 
beautiful monster, he not only refuses to climb very 
steep grades, but he has utterly failed to keep pace 
in speed with his improved behavior in other re- 
spects.” 

Mr. Smith goes on to say that, “‘in using electricity 
we have just the conditions that we cannot have with 
steam: a rotary motor which is as simple, as far as 
its motions are concerned, as a churn or a grindstone ; 
which can be mounted on or geared to the car axles 
direct ; which requires but little or no attention while 
running and which picks up the current of electricity 
that drives it by a simple wire connection, as it pro- 
gresses along the line. Furthermore, this electricity 
can be generated in stations located at proper inter- 
vals along the route, where the water is boiled ‘on 
shore’ to run the great engines which produce by 
means of dynamos the required current. This water, 
moreover, is boiled with a far greater degree of econ- 
omy than it possibly can be in the locomotive, with 
every advantage in saving of fuel and attendance 
which can be gained by large triple or quadruple ex- 
pansion condensing engines. The great economy thus 
obtained in coal consumption will undoubtedly go far 
to offset, if it does not entirely overbalance, the loss 
of electricity by waste along the line, and by a certain 
inefficiency in the dynamos and motors. 

‘*One of the most obvious advantages of this sys- 
tem being the absence of any real necessity for a 
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locomotive, it would certainly seem very foolish to 
nearly or quite double the total dead weight propelled 
by building such a machine, and ballasting it with 
enough iron or brickbats to get the necessary trac- 
tion, when each car can itself carry the required sim- 
ple motor mechanism ; and when, with its own weight 
and that of its passengers, no matter how lightly it 
may be built, it will be sufficiently heavy for tractile 
purposes. A peculiar and valuable feature of elec- 
trical propulsion is the ability to frequently dispatch 
short trains, or single cars, with as great economy of 
power as long trains—each car being able to select, 
at each instant of time, the exact amount of electrical 
energy needed for moving itself and its load, and this 
at any inclination of grade that it happens to be 
upon.” 

In regard to the location of the pioneer railroad of 
this type, Mr. Smith is of the opinion that it will be 
built either between London and Liverpool or be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, on account of 
the great volume of traffic upon these routes, ‘If 
it be asked how the actual work is to begin, the an- 
swer is: by the earnest co-operation of a body of 
engineers and scientists, backed by a syndicate of 
bankers. Such a great work cannot, if it is to prove 
successful, be left to a few individuals, or to an ordi- 
nary company whose sole object is to build as cheap 
a structure as possible upon which to run their trains. 

‘*The matter should be taken up by a powerful syn- 
dicate of capitalists, who should employ a commission 
of the ablest engineers available. This commission 
should not be composed of railway engineers alone. 
Such men, although perhaps of great ability in prac- 
tically constructing and managing. our present sys- 
tems, are educated too much in conventional grooves 
to take the broad view necessary in instituting so 
radical a change of methods. In their defense it 
should be said that it is their business to be conven- 
tional, and their employers, the railways, could not 
afford to have them otherwise. There should be, 
however, enough of them in the new commission to 
give ballast and conservatism. Then there should be 
thoroughbred mechanical engineers, with an eye to 
all possible constructions based on correct principles, 
no matter how novel the form. There should be a 
sprinkling of professional inventors to give originality, 
and last, but not least, a corps of electricians of the 
highest standing, especially in regard to practical ex- 
perience in street-railway work. That it is possible 
for such a body of men to devise something better 
than our present system, at any rate for special loca- 
tions, is a matter hardly to be doubted.” 


The anonymous writer of the article in the Contem- 
porary Review on “ Bismarck and the Emperor” is a 


strong Bismarckian. He maintains that Germany is 
getting tired of the young Kaiser, and that it would 
be well for the country and for the dynasty if he 
made terms with Bismarck. He says: ‘‘The Em- 
peror is more and more becoming a tool of those with 
whom the ideals of the best Germans have never 
found full acceptance. And this applies to others 


besides the Ultramontane party ! No wonder there is 
a sinister want of harmony, and, above all, a feeling 
of insecurity, in Germany, in spite of present cloud- 
less appearances. Pessimists even aver that the air 
smells of Jena, though this may be dismissed as ri- 
diculous. Still, things do not inspire confidence. 
Too many people are of opinion that the Emperor has 
not proved himself equal to the arduous part he has 
doubtless conscientiously set himself to play. Every- 
thing points to the imperative need of some strong 
guiding mind, no longer visible.” 

That is all very well, but there will have to be a 
good many articles written before William II. can be 
got to see that there is any need for a guiding mind 
besides his own. A Hohenzollern will never admit 
that he cannot get on without a Bismarck. 


HOW TO CROSS AFRICA IN A BALLOON. 


HE last three numbers (May, June and July) of 

the Revue Maritime et Coloniale contain joint 
articles by Messrs. Leo Dex and Maurice Dibos on 
‘‘ Long-Distance Aerial Voyages,” written with the 
special object of demonstrating the feasibility of ex- 
ploring the African and Australian continents by 
means of balloons. Voyages of discovery across the 
vast arid and unexplored tracts of those continents 
have always presented well-nigh insurmountable 
difficulties. The absence of civilization in the coun- 
try to be explored, the primitive modes of locomotion 
available, exposure to oppressive heat and malaria, 
and the great natural obstacles to be overcome with 
totally inadequate means, have proved but too often 
to be insuperable bars to the progress of the most de- 
termined explorer. If science is to come to his aid it 
will have to be in the direction of freeing the explorer 
from the slow and painful method of progression on 
foot which has hitherto been the only possible way 
of traversing the unexplored portions of the earth. 
To realize this one way only is open ; a way which, if 
it can only be followed, is both easy and rapid; a 
way in which there are no precipitous paths, no virgin 
forests, no deadly swamps, no impassable obstacles 
of any sort to be met with—the way through the air. 
If man had at his disposal machines as perfectly 
adapted for aerial navigation as a bird and could 
make it powerful enough to support himself and the 
objects which he requires for his subsistence, the sur- 
face of the globe would no longer possess any secrets 
hidden from his prying gaze. For the present, how- 
ever, aviation is still a dream of the future, and he 
must content himself with a balloon which is at the 
mercy of every current of air, and which, therefore, 
can only be utilized for exploring purposes after care- 
fully studying the atmospheric conditions and the 
meteorological influences of the countries to be 
traversed. The currents of the aerial ocean com- 
pletely surround the balloon and carry it along at 
the same rate of travel as themselves; the aerial 
ship, in the absence of a motor capable of resisting 
this impulse, and not finding the resistance which a 
sailing ship obtains in the medium in which it floats, 
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is unable, like the latter, to make use of the wind in 
shaping its course ; it must, therefore, only proceed 
when the wind blows in the general direction in which 
it wishes to go, and must stop (if possible) whenever 
the winds tend to drive it in the opposite direction. 
Hence it is only by a proper utilization of the preva- 
lent and regular aerial currents of the globe that a 
balloon can be made capable of undertaking long-dis- 
tance voyages—i. e. of traversing in a given direction 
a distance of several thousand kilometres. 

The very interesting articles of Messrs. Dex and 
Dibos explain fully how the balloon must be con- 
structed, and what method of navigation it must 
adopt in order to carry out such a voyage. More than 
fifty pages are devoted to a minute description of the 
balloon and its fittings, which, as may be presumed, 
possess numerous special features. Messrs. Dex and 
Dibos propose to solve the difficulties of the voyage 
by the aid of a heavy steel guide rope of twelve 
strands, 1,260 kilogrammes in. weight, which will 
enable the t alloon to contend without loss of gas or 
ballast against all the external causes of variation in 
ascensional power due to the expansion or contraction 
of the gas, or to saturation of the envelope of the 
balloon. The only effect of such variations in the 
lifting power will be to vary the length of the por- 
tions of the twelve guide rope strands trailing on the 
ground, and so to automatically maintain the balloon 
in equilibrium so long as the variations in the ascen- 
sional force do not exceed the weight of the rope. 
The guide rope, in fact, is the only means by which a 
long-distance voyage can become possible, hence it 
follows that the balloon must be kept at a low level, 
and only exceptionally be allowed to go free. How 
this is to be done, and how the drag rope is con- 
structed so as not to wreck everything it comes across, 
must be explained by reference to the articles. The 
outer envelope of the balloon proposed is to have a 
capacity of 11,500 cubic metres ; inside this there will 
be an inner balloon having a total capacity when 
filled with air of 7,630 cubic metres. This inner bal- 
loon not only prevents the outer envelope from losing 
its shape, but also helps to keep the balloon in equi- 
librium under variations of temperature. The lifting 
power of the balloon is equal to 12,300 kilogrammes ; 
its weight and that of its accessories amount to 5,138 
kilogrammes, thus leaving 7,160 kilogrammes to be 
shipped as ballast. A balloon of this capacity—which 
is just half that of Giffard’s balloon which formed 
such an attractive feature at the Paris Exhibition of 
1878—would cost complete about $45,000, and would 
have sufficient buoyancy, if constructed on the lines 
given, to float for at least sixty-eight days without 
getting rid of ali its ballast. During this time it 
would travel, with the guide ropes trailing, 11,500 
kilometres, equal to a mean of 170 kilometres per day, 
in a given direction, allowing 375 hours for stoppages 
on account of the wind being dead against it. This 
is, of course, on the supposition that the direction of 
the journey is in accord with the prevalent direction 
of the winds at the season when the voyage is under- 
taken, and that the balloon only travels when the 
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wind is in a favorable direction and stops when thee 
is a contrary wind traveling at a less speed than ten 
metres a second. If the adverse wind is stronger than 
this, then the balloon must perforce go on, as it would. 
be dangerous to anchor. The friction due to the 
guide ropes trailing on the ground causes a uniform 
retardation in the pace of eight kilometres an hour. 
In the June number the fictitious itineraries of the 
balloon are carefully worked out from statistics of the 
force and direction of the wind recorded day by day 
at the various stations in Europe. Starting from 
Paris in the months of July, 1888-89-90, the mean 
time required to travel 3,000 kilometres from west to 
east comes out with great uniformity at about twenty 
days. Assuming the distances to be traveled in 
Australia at 3,500 to 4,000 kilometres, in South 
America at 4,000 to 5,000 kilometres, in Northern 
Africa at 4,000 to 7,000 kilometres, and in Central 
Africa at 3,000 to 4,000 kilometres, the probable dura- 
tion of the voyages would be for Australia twenty to 
twenty-four days, for South America twenty-four to 
thirty days, for Northern Africa twenty-four to forty- 
one days, and for Central Africa eighteen to twenty- 
four days. The chances of success across the tropical 
portions of one of these continents, moreover, would 
be greatly enhanced by the trade winds, which blow 
with considerable regularity across the surface of the 
continent at the period which would naturally be 
selected for making the attempt. In November and 
December, for instance, the prevalent direction of 
the wind in Central Africa is S.E., and in Northern 
Africa N.E. One of the great difficulties to contend 
against in African travel would be the Equatorial 
calms, but, as the particulars given in the July num- 
ber go to show, the popular idea on the subject is 
hardly warranted, their mean duration throughout 
the year as compared with the days on which there 
is wind being only as one to eight. Captain Fuller- 
ton, R.E., in his recent interesting lecture on 
‘‘Modern Aerial Navigation,” remarked: ‘‘ Hitherto, 
unfortunately, in this country aerial navigation has 
been looked upon, to put it mildly, with the deepest 
suspicion, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
terms ‘aeronaut’ and ‘lunatic’ are at present con- 
sidered as more or less synonymous.” The science of 
aeronautics is, however, based on simple rules and 
common sense, not upon wild and vague theories op- 
posed to all principles of nature ; and if hitherto little 
progress appears to have been made, it is really only 
because the subject has but recently been scientific- 
ally studied. In France much more attention is paid 
to the subject, and now that balloons have been taken 
up for military purposes, it is probable that the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem of aviation will be far 
more quickly arrived at than is generally supposed. 


THE ‘‘Origin of Pleasure and Pain” is treated of 
by Dr. Herbert Nichols in the Philosophical Review. 
The writer has a new theory that pleasure and pain 
are not merely complementary expressions of the 
general welfare of the individual, but that they are 
separate phenomena, having nerves of their own. 
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These nerves are carried, he suggests, in the sheaths 
of the other nerves. As confirmatory testimony of 
the separate nature of pain he cites Goldscheider, the 
greatest living authority in this department, who 
reports having discovered and positively demonstrated 
isolated specific pain nerves. That the demonstra- 
tion is correet, says Dr. Nichols, there seems no rea- 
son to doubt. 


THE BRITISH OPIUM TRADE IN ASIA. 


HE most complete and intelligible article that 
has recently appeared upon the opium question 
opens the last number of Our Day. Its author is the 
Rev. A. P. Happer, of Glenshaw, Pa. Mr. Happer 
was a resident of Canton, China, for forty-seven 
years, and in addition to the special familiarity which 
such an intimate experience of Asiatic life should 
give him, he possesses a keen power of observation 
and generalization. Mr. Happer’s article is in five 
parts. First, he tells of the remarkable proportions 
the new movement for the suppression of the opium 
traffic has assumed ; second, he sums up the facts as 
to the extent of the opium plague and its ravages 
which justify the movement for the suppression of 
the traffic ; third, he draws upon his own experience 
in China for pictures of the domestic distress and 
social ruin that are wrought by the increased facili- 
ties for the smoking of opium ; fourth, he shows how 
the opium vice has begun to make terrible inroads in 
other parts of Asia besides the Chinese empire ; and, 
fifth, he shows how completely the British govern- 
ment, through its official system in India, is responsi- 
ble for the whole diabolical business. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR SUPPRESSION. 

‘*Six hundred millions of human beings in Asia,” 
declares Mr. Happer, ‘‘ or more than one-third of the 
whole family of man, are exposed to the evils of the 
opium trade legalized by the British government.” 
He attributes the recent awakening of British public 
opinion on this subject largely tothe action of Mr. A1- 
fred S. Dyer, editor of the Bombay Guardian, and the 
Rev. W. E. Roberts, a Methodist minister at Bombay, 
who in 1890 went from India to China to discuss the 
opium traffic with representatives of the Chinese gov- 
ernment. They found the leading statesmen of China 
anxious to save their country from the curse of opium 
and to secure the prohibition of the traffic, but fear- 
ful that any steps that China might take would an- 


tagonize the British government and bring on a third . 


opium war. Said the venerable Marquis Tsing on 
his death-bed regarding this matter of the opium 
traffic: ‘‘ We are not free; we cannot take the first 
step.” As a result of the visit of Messrs. Dyer and 
Roberts to China, extensive petitions were signed 
among the Chinese themselves asking for an ending 
of the opium trade. At the same time petitions to 
the British Parliament were circulated throughout 
India. The matter being brought to the attention of 
religious bodies in the United Kingdom, action was 
taken last year by nearly every ecclesiastical gather- 
ing representative of a Christian denomination. 
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Moreover, the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union took the matter up, and has already 
secured a million signatures to a mammoth petition 
asking the rulers of all nations to prohibit the sale of 
opium for vicious indulgence. Asa culmination of 
all this development of public opinion throughout the 
British empire, Parliament on April 10, by a ma- 
jority of thirty, passed a resolution condemning the 
receiving of revenue from the growth and sale of 
opium as immoral. This action of the British Par- 
liament has not, however, as yet led to any action by 
the British colonial authorities in India, and the 
battle will not be won until practical effect is given 
to the parliamentary vote. 


GROWTH OF THE OPIUM HABIT. 

Mr. Happer makes the following remarks upon the 
rapid extension of the opium plague: ‘‘ Heretofore 
it has been regarded as chiefly limited to China. 
Facts have been presented showing that it is rapidly 
extending in India, in Burmah, and in all the Eastern 
Archipelago. At the lowest estimate the plague is 
now committing its ravages among six hundred mil- 
lions of the human family, and according to other 
estimates among seven hundred millions, so that now 
it may be spoken of as the opium plague in Asia. In 
the absence of any reliable census in China, the esti- 
mates of its population range between three hundred 
and four hundred millions. There are no certain 
data on which to calculate the number of opium 
smokers in China. The writer of the article on opium 
in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
estimates the number to be from one-fourth to three- 
tenths of the whole population of four hundred mil- 
lions. The reputation of this work for trustworthi- 
ness is so great that few are willing to call in question 
its statements. ButI venture to dispute its statement 
that from one hundred millions to one hundred and 
twenty millions of the inhabitants of China are opium 
smokers. I have been studying and observing this 
matter for forty years, while residing in the country. 
I judge that forty millions is a moderate estimate of 
the number of habitual smokers. The difficulty in 
arriving with certainty at the number is the fact that 
while we know the amount of opium imported into 
China from India, we do not know what is the amount 
grown in China. The writer in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica states that the amount grown in the coun- 
try in 1881 was three times as much as the amount 
imported. The amount now grown may be more 
than it was in 1881. But however that may be, there 
would not be more than what is sufficient for forty 
millions of smokers. The number in 1858 was esti- 
mated to be two millions. This number now stated 
causes nearly every family to have the experience of 
the evils of the vice in the wasting of the family prop- 
erty, the uselessness and misery and premature death 
of some relative.” 

HOW FAMILIES ARE WRECKED. 

Writing of what he himself witnessed, Mr. Happer 
continues: ‘‘I can testify from my own observation, 
during forty-seven years’ residence at Canton, of the 











distressing accuracy of this picture. In 1844 the facil- 
ities for smoking opium were not seen in any Chinese 
house. Now the opium couch is seen in nearly every 
well-furnished house. There are scores of families 
from which formerly literary graduates and qualified 
men went forth to official appointments, where the 
sons are now all miserable wrecks from opium smok- 
ing. In 1842 there were ten wealthy and distinguished 
families in Canton who had been in the company of 
Chinese merchants, which previous to that time had 
the monopoly of the foreign trade. A number of 
their sons had been literary graduates, and some had 
held official appointments. Soon after the so-called 
opium war of 1840, the edicts and laws against the 
use of opium were in abeyance, opium smoking came 
in like a flood among nearly all the wealthy families 
in Canton. The sons of every one of these ten 
wealthy families became victims to this vice. Every 
family became impoverished except one.” 


THE LICENSED DENS OF INDIA. 


Upon the extension of the opium vice to other parts 
of Asia, and especially upon the astounding system 
of licensing that prevails in India, Mr. Happer writes 
as follows : ‘‘ Chinese emigrants have carried the evil 
into the islands of Java, Borneo, Sumatra and the 
other islands of the archipelago and into French 
Cambodia and Tonkin and Siam. Formerly the 
East India Company and the Indian government re- 
stricted the sale of opium in India. The native gov- 
ernments in Burmah and other native States forbid 
its sale for vicious indulgences, some of them in- 
flicting death for the violation of this law. But this 
is all changed’ now. In order to derive a revenue 
from it, the Indian government issues licenses for the 
sale and consumption of this poisonous drug in vile 
places in all the large cities, as Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Lucknow and Maulmain, and in the towns 
and villages of India and Burmah. These licenses 
are not issued for the purpose of limiting the sale 
of something that cannot be prohibited ; but they are 
issued with the requirement that the holder of the 
license must sell a stipulated quantity or pay a forfeit. 
The more of the poison that is sold, the more revenue 
the government will receive. As the opium is pur- 
chased from the government agents, of course it is 
known how much the holder of the license sells, 

In many places the natives have remonstrated 
against the license being granted. These remon- 
strances have been disregarded. In places where the 
habit has not been known, the holders of the license 
distribute the drug among any that will receive and 
use it till the craving appetite has been formed. 


RAVAGES IN BRITISH INDIAN CITIES. 


The opium dens of India are described as being of 
a worse character than those of China. Upon the 
recent very rapid extension of the opium habit in 
India, we have the following paragraph : ; 

There are no statistics as to the number of opium 
smokers in India and Burmah ; this policy of selling 
licenses has been introduced but recently ; the num- 
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ber of smokers is not so great as it is in China. The 
statistics, however, show that the quantity sold is 
increasing each successive year with great rapidity. 
At Lucknow it increased from 36,240 tolas in 1883-84 
to 64,320 in 1887-88, or nearly double in four years. 
When it is to the pecuniary interest of the holder of 
the license to extend the sale, when the terrible fasci- 
nation of the indulgence and the weakness of the 
people are considered, the very rapid increase of the 
victims may be counted upon, if the iniquitous policy 
of licensing these opium hells for the sale and con- 
sumption of the poisonous drug, and the shops for 
the free retail of it in their homes, is continued. But 
the astounding fact is made known to the world that 
the Indian government, for the purpose of revenue, 
now licenses, throughout the cities, towns and vil- 
lages of India, dens and shops for the free and unre- 
stricted sale of a pernicious poison, which in Great 
Britain itself can only be purchased on a medical 
prescription for medicinal use. Here is thus given 
the facility and opportunity for the unrestricted pur- 
chase and use of this fascinating poison among the 
250,000,000 of the population in India and Burmah. 
These multitudes, together with those in China and 
other parts of Asia, where the unrestricted sale of 
this destructive drug prevails, swells the number of 
the people among whom the opium plague is spread- 
ing to more than 600,000,000, which is more than two- 
fifths of the whole population of the earth. 


THE GOVERNMENT WHOLLY RESPONSIBLE, 


Opium growing is a government monopoly. The 
natives who cultivate the poppy for opium do so un- 
der the auspices of the government, are obliged to sell 
the opium exclusively to the government agent at a 
price which he fixes in advance, and are under the 
most stringent government regulation. It is in gov- 
ernment laboratories, under the supervision of gov- 
ernment officials, that the opium is prepared for mar- 
ket with the greatest care and the best science. As 
the government owns all the opium, it can fix the 
price at which it may be sold. These regulations en- 
able the British Indian government to secure the 
opium at the lowest price and to sell it at the highest. 
There is no competitor. The government has the 
complete monopoly of all that is grown in its own 
territory. Some opium that is grown outside the 
jurisdiction of the British parts of India is neverthe- 
less compelled to find its market by traversing the 
British provinces, and upon such opium the British 
government manages to fix its control through a sys- 
tem of transit duties. Mr. Happer concludes his in- 
teresting review of the subject with the following 
remarks : 

“Tt is thus manifest that the Indian government 
has absolute control of the whole production of opium 
in India, and of its export to other countries. It can, 
in the exercise of its power, forbid its growth in any 
of the British territory; and, by its imperial jurisdic- 
tion over the protected States, it can enforce the pro- 
hibition of its production on them. It is simply a 
question of finance. It is narrowed down to_ this 











point: Will the Indian government cease deriving 
revenue by growing opium to sell to its own subjects 
in India and Burmah and to supply the vitiated appe- 
tite of the victims of the opium vice in China? 

‘‘The moral sentiment of the world approves of the 
action of the British Parliament in condemning the 
opium traffic as immoral, and in recommending its 
cessation. The collection of revenue by the British 
government from the license of dens for the sale of 
opium to its own subjects is a yet greater outrage 
upon the moral sentiments of mankind. The moral 
convictions of the world sustain and encourage the 
anti-opium reformers in their continued efforts and 
labors for the arrest of the opium plague in Asia; and 
may God sustain them until their work is crowned 
with entire and complete success !” 


WHAT IS GOLF? 


OLF, which has so rapidly progressed from its 
position as the shibboleth of the correct En- 
glishman into the dignity and universal popularity of 
a national game, has not confined its propaganda to 
Albion ; already the more fashionable summer resorts 
of our eastern coast are equipfed with their golf 
courses, and it seems to possess certain inherent ad- 
vantages as a game of skill, which, backed up by the 
even more important consideration that it is indu- 
bitably ‘‘ fashionable,” will surely make it a great 
fad with Americans. The Century recognizes this 
fact in publishing a well-written article, by W. E. 
Norris, under the title, ‘‘The Apotheosis of Golf.” 
Mr. Norris is not too much of an expert to be able to 
tell what the game is. To the absolutely ignorant 
onlooker there is much method in the Oxford don’s 
definition: ‘‘ Golf consists in putting little balls into 
little holes with instruments very ill adapted to the 
purpose.” The golfer finds eighteen holes distributed 
over three miles of territory, or nine holes and half 
the distance. The holes are not equidistant. A 
match may be played by two or by four persons ; but 
only two balls are used, and in a ‘foursome’ the 
partners play alternate strokes. When it has been 
added that the holes are 414 inches in diameter, and 
that the balls, which are made of very hard gutta- 
percha, have a circumference of about 51¢ inches, 
enough will perhaps have been said on the subject of 
measurements. 

The player starts out from the first or ‘‘ home” hole 
with the object of placing his ball in each of the suc- 
ceeding seventeen with fewer strokes of the golf stick 
than his opponent finds necessary. 

** Now it is obvious,” says Mr. Norris, “that, in 
order to propel the ball over such a course as has 
been described, and to accomplish the round on an 
average of five strokes to each hole (which, though 
creditable,would not be an extraordinary good score), 
more than one species of implement is requisite. 
The ball may be lying beautifully on close-cropped 
turf, where you can get a good sweeping stroke at it, 
or it may, by reason of your bad play or bad luck, 
have landed in sand or in a wilderness of gorse, out 
of which you must force it as best you can. Again 
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the surface of the turf is uneven, and a cuppy lie is 
apt to be a more troublesome thing than it looks to 
beginners.” 

These and many more technical difficulties, which 
may arise from circumstances over which the player 
has no control, necessitate the presence of ten differ- 
ent instruments, which look in illustration like 
abnormal dentist’s tools. There are many other 
species of golf stick, but Mr. Norris advises us to re- 
strict ourselves to these ten, which rejoice in the 
names of—1, driver ; 2, long spoon ; 3, short spoon ; 4, 
brassy ; 5, driving-iron ; 6, lofting-iron ; 7, mashy ; 
8, cleek ; 9, niblick ; 10, putter. 

One of the attractive features of the game to the 
unitiated are the tremendous and inspiring drives of 
two hundred yards and over that may be made by 
the skilled ones at certain stages of the game, the ball 
always being struck with the stick while the former 
lies on the ground. But the matter of ‘‘drives” in- 
troduces the only dangerous part of the game; a 
man may be knocked down or even killed by the 
hard gutta-percha ball, if his opponent carelessly 
attempts a long stroke. 

THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 
N anonymous writer in the Cornhill Magazine 
has a very sensible article on ‘‘The Russians 
as They are To-day.” He has been reading Mr. E. B. 
Lanin’s lampoons upon Russia, and he says: “It 
was a distinct relief to me after reading that article 
to reflect that I had just returned from a ten months’ 
residence in the country (during which time I had 
traveled nearly 7,000 miles by river, land, or sea, from 
one end of European Russia to the other, from War- 
saw to the Crimea, the southern provinces round the 
Sea of Azov, through the Caucasus to Tiflis and Baku, 
and throughout the whole length of the Volga, from 
Astrakhan to Nijni-Novgorod, stopping en route at 
Tzaritzin, Saratov, Samara, Simbirsk and Kazan, to 
Moscow, Kharkov, and Kiev in Central Russia), and 
that I had met with nothing justifying so overwhelm- 
ing and so bitter an attack.” 

Of the Russian religion he thinks little: ‘‘I con- 
fess that I have never seen any religion which seemed 
to me so unreal, so artificial, and so little reverent as. 
that of the Russian Church ; but is it wonderful, with 
so poor a standard of clergy?” 

With that exception he has very little to say of 
Russia excepting what is good. Even the police fill 
him with admiration. He says: ‘‘The ordinary 
police form a fine body of men, and of late years are 
for the most part fairly educated. Personally I have 
always found them as deserving of the name ‘the 
friendly policeman,’ when addressed or appealed to, 
as in our own country, and have often had pleasant 
talks with some of them.” 

As for the army, it is in his judgment: ‘‘ Nothing 
surprised me more than the physique and bearing of 
the Russian soldiers. They are devoted to their 
officers, and work cheerily and well, and may be 
heard singing—and very well, too—wherever they are 
in any numbers at work or on the march.” 














THE FORUM. 
N another department will be found extended reviews 
of the following articles: ‘‘ Unparalleled Industrial 
Progress,” by Mr. Richard H. Edmonds; ‘ The Disas- 
trous Effects of a Force Bill,” by Mr. Hoke Smith ; ‘‘ An 
American View of the Irish Question,” by Mr. Richard H. 
Dana, and ‘‘ An Example of Organized Thrift,” by Mr. 
John Graham Brooks. 
A SOCIETY OF LETTERS. 

Mr. Walter Besant, in his usual trenchant manner, 
writes of literature as a profession. The man of letters 
should, he thinks, be on the same basis with men in other 
professions. As it is now, the author is regarded as a sort 
of mendicant, subsisting on the bounty of the publisher. 
The remedy, as Mr. Besant sees it, is the establishment of 
a society correspondifig to the French Academy. Sucha 
society, it is held, will not only protect the author, but 
will tend to raise the standard of literature. Admission 
to membership therein should be granted only on the test 
of merit, and for an author not to belong to this society 
will be a disgrace. 

THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM. 

The point of Mr. Frank Morison’s paper is to prove that 
municipal government is a corporate and not a political 
probicm. He takes Boston as a fair example. This city’s 
Board of Aldermen consists of twelve members, its Com- 
mon Council consists of seventy-five members. These 
eighty-seven men control the appropriations of the city, 
the assessed valuation of which is over $850,000,000. Yet of 
these eighty-seven men, says Mr. Morison, there are sixty- 
two who possess no visible property and pay no taxes, 
and of the 73,000 registered voters of the city, less than 
two-fifths pay any property tax. 

“Ts it not just here, and notin any particular system 
of administration, that lies the explanation of our extrav- 
agant and unbusiness like city governments? Is it not 
an accepted political truth that men who have property 
will be more careful in voting for expenditures, a part of 
which they themselves have to pay, than those who have 
not ?” 

Mr. Morison has no remedy to offer, but would warn 
cities against intrusting further power such as the ad- 
ministration of street railways and gas works to the city 
government, and he would likewise encourage rather 
than discourage State ‘interference ” in municipal mat- 
ers, 

. CHURCHES AND LABOR UNIONS. : 
Rev. John P. Coyle states that a Congregational com- 
mittee on church work in Massachusetts undertook re- 
cently to discover whether or not industrial discontent 
had affected the attitude of Massachusetts workingmen 
to the Church. Printed circulars were sent to labor 
organizations, but the results are not satisfactory. Many 
of the circulars were unanswered, and such answers as 
were received were not always conclusive. <A similar in- 
quiry among clergyman proved likewise unsatisfactory, 
the replies being often based on merely partial evidence. 
But, and this is the point of the article, ‘‘ granting the 
possibly unrepresentative character of the reporters, 
and that they report opinions rather than facts, the mini- 
mum result of the investigation is two sets of opinions— 
from the leaders of the churches and from the leaders of 
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the unions—and these are contradictory. The leaders of 
the churches confess that they have no hold upon about 
38 per cent. of the population, largely workingmen, but 
deny any relation of cause and effect between this and 
industrial discontent. The leaders of the unions assert 
that 48 per cent. of the workingmen disbelieve in the 
churches, and they attribute it to the present discontent 
and the place which the church occupies concerning the 
questions which underlie it.” 

Mr. R. L. Garner furnishes another interesting paper on 
the speech of monkeys, and Mr. Aldace F. Walker states 
in a concrete and practical way the economic reasons for 
the existence of the Western Traffic Association. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


E review elsewhere, ‘‘ English Elections and Home 
Rule,” by the Duke of Argyle; ‘Our Recent 
Floods,” by Major J. W. Powell ; ‘‘The Pope at Home,” 
by Giovanni Amadi, and ‘Business in Presidential 
Years,” by Mr. Francis B. Thurber. 
INGERSOLL ON THOMAS PAINE. 

Col. Robert Ingersoll furnishes a paper on Thomas 
Paine. He prefaces his article by stating that erroneous 
views concerning Paine will no longer have an excuse for 
existence, as all can learn the true man in the new life of 
him by Moncure D. Conway. 

Colonel Ingersoll says: ‘‘ Paine has been hated because 
he was fearless enough to speak his honest beliefs. He was 
one of the first to broach many new reforms which have 
since been firmly established. His pen was almost the 
first to denounce slavery, dueling, cruelty to animals 
and the suppression of woman. ‘‘He was the first to 
suggest a union of the American Colonies, the first to 
write these words: ‘The United States of America.’ ” 

‘“Where Liberty is not there is my country,” said 
Paine, and he lived up to his statement, for when the in- 
dependence of the United States had been gained he has- 
tened to France and there threw in his lot with the rey- 
olutionists. 

The startling statement is made by Colonel Ingersoll 
that, ‘‘In England every step toward freedom has been 
a triumph over Burke and Pitt,” a statement much 
easier to assert than to sustain. 

In matters of religion Paine felt that he had a right to 
examine for himself: ‘‘ He found that the creeds of all 
orthodox churches were absurd and cruel, and that 
the Bible was no better. No one argument that Paine 
urged against the inspiration of the Bible, against the 
truth of miracles, against the barbarities and infamies of 
the Old Testament, against the pretensions of priests and 
the claims of kings has ever been answered. 

“His argument in favor of the existence of what he 
was pleased to call the God of Nature was as weak as 
those of all theists have been.” 


THE SHUDDER IN LITERATURE. 

M. Jules Claretie writing of what he happily calls ‘‘ The 
Shudder in Literature” says: ‘‘The physiological mys- 
teries established by science have to-day taken the place 
of the fantastic inventions with which the old romancers 
pleased themselves and their readers. Both kinds of 
writing please, because there is deep down in all human 
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heart*, a love for whatsoever is wonderful. But the 
writer on physiological mysteries is exposed to a danger 
which does not threaten the romancers—a personal danger. 
Too often those writers who indulge in the delight of 
making their readers shudder become in time unbalanced 
in mind.” 

M. Claretie prefers the literature ‘“‘of the broad day 
and the open air” to the literature ‘‘of night, of dark- 
ness, of phantoms.” 


THE PLACE OF THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS IN HISTORY. 


Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed contrasts the achieve- 
ments of the last two Congresses — quite naturally very 
much to the advantage of the Fifty-first. He declares 
that the list of Legislative acts for 1890 and 1891 has no 
rival except that enacted by the first Congress of the 
war. ‘‘The reputation of the Fifty-first Congress for 
wisdom has been vindicated by the permanence of our 
laws. Its reputation for the economical appropriation 
of the public funds in the interest of the people has been 
more than vindicated by the appropriation made by the 
very boasters who reviled us so triumphantly while they 
were putting on the harness.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Lady Balfour takes up the rather wearying subject of 
the state of London society and criticises Lady Jeune for 
making rash statements based on insufficient evidence. 
Gail Hamilton defends American society from the 
charges of immorality and frivolity made against it by 
English critics. 





THE ARENA. 


HE Arena for August is a ‘‘ woman’s number,” two 

of the most interesting features of which are a let- 

ter from Mrs. Browning and an autobiographical sketch 
of Mrs. Livermore’s 25 years’ experience on the lecture 


platform. 
A LETTER FROM MRS. BROWNING. 


Mrs. Browning’s letter, which is published by Louise 
Chandler Moulton, is to Dr. Marston, in reply to a letter 
containing some spiritualistic experiences. Mrs. Brown- 
ing shows herself much interested in spiritualism, and not 
alittle inclined to credit its possible truth, though she 
confesses that her husband isa stubborn skeptic: The 
letter contains this paragraph : ‘‘ Do you not think that if 
an association of earnest thinkers were to meet regularly 
with unity of purpose and reverence of mood, they might 
attain to higher communications ?” 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S EXPERIENCE ON THE PLATFORM. 


Mrs. Livermore tells how in the turbulent days which 
closed the war she took the platform under the manage- 
ment of the redoubtable James Redpath. ‘I cannot un- 
derstand how one who makes lecturing a profession can 
fail of becoming optimistic.” It is pleasant to read a sen- 
tence like this from the pen of one who has seen so much 
of life, and yet pleasanter when we read down the page 
and discover that the observation is based upon a study 
of the American home and its sterling virtues. Mrs. Liv- 
ermore describes several amusing experiences which she 
has had. Once, in order to meet an audience, she asked 


for passage on a cattle train and received the reply that | 


the company forbade the train to carry any freight but 
“‘live-stock.” “If I am not ‘live-stock,’ will you please 
tell me what I am ?” she asked. The logic was unan- 


swerable, and that evening she met her audience. 
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WOMAN’S CLUBS. 


Of course no ‘‘woman’s number” would be complete 
without articles on dress-reform and woman’s clubs. 

The first topic is treated historically, with quotations 
from the leading reformers from Mrs. Amelia Bloomer 
down to those of the present time. The subject of 
woman’s clubs is set forth in a symposium of twelve 
papers, in which the history of the club movement is given 
in all sections of the country and its usefulness considered 
in all its phases. By the club, women have had their 
views broadened and have been taught to codperate. 
Henceforth the club is to be the strongest ally of educa- 
tion, philosophy and philanthropy. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE papers on the political outlook in England are 
dealt with elsewhere. 
A PLEA FOR DIFFERENTIAL TARIFFS. 

Sir Charles Tupper has the first place with an article in 
which he describes with much satisfaction the debate at 
the Associated Chambers of Commerte of the British Em- 
pire on the suggested differential tariff, He is delighted 
with what he records as the rapid progress which the 
idea of differential tariffs has already made. The Con- 
gress rejected his resolution in favor of differential 
duties, but passed, unanimously, resolutions in favor of 
closer commercial relations with the colonies. Sir Charles 
Tupper maintains that 5 per cent. on foreign goods com- 
ing into England would yield sufficient to support the 
navy, and he strongly maintains that such a duty would 
in no way raise the price of bread. The McKinley bill, 
with one stroke of the pen, reduced English exports to 
America by three millions a year. Unless something is 
done, Sir Charles thinks that the Americans will sop up 
all the British trade in the Western Hemisphere. ‘“‘ Like a 
great octopus they threw their tentacles over South 
America, the Antilles, and the West India Islands, with 
the intention of driving out British trade. And they are 
going to doit. Read the language of the British Consul 
in Brazil. What does he say? He tells the people of 
Great Britain, ‘You must make up your mind to lose the 
British trade in Brazil, because the United States has 
absorbed it under the reciprocity clause of the McKinley 
bn? 

: THE DRAMA IN THE DOLDRUMS. 

The London theatres have not been prospering, and Mr. 
Archer wants to know why. Some say that it is all Mr. 
Archer’s fault and the half-dozen critics who follow his 
lead; but Mr. Archer refuses to believe that he is capable 
of wielding such an influence upon the public. He thinks 
that the production of Ibsen’s play has opened the eyes of 
the play-goer to the fact that the old stock and trade was 
no longer worth looking at: ‘‘So soon as English play-: 
wrights can be found to treat of English manners, En- 
glish conditions, English problems, with something of 
Scandinavian or Neo-French earnestness, insight, daring 
and talent, the breach will be healed, and the doldrums 
will be overpassed.” 

In his paper he estimates the probabilities for and against 
such a solution of the problem. The actor managers are 
the enemies of progress, he says, and the old critics are 
like unto them. They are at present a thoroughly nega- 
tive and destructive’ influence. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that, ‘‘ what would tend more than any- 
thing else to promote the development of serious dramatic 
art in England would be a theater, a single theatre, which 
should be exempt from the necessity of paying interest 
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-on capital invested—which should be in a position to sub- 
‘sist upon small profits and slow returns.” 
A STORY OF THE BRITISH ELECTION. 

Mr. H. D. 'Traill has a clever short story describing an 
imaginary scene which might have happened at the Brit- 
ish election if the two candidates had suddenly decided 
to speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, concern- 
ing the questions which were before the electors. It is 
very well done, and sketched with a much lighter brush 
than Mr. Traill usually uses. The Liberal candidate is 
suddenly seized with a qualm of conscience, and publicly 
takes back all the promises he has made, and the clap- 
trap with which he had hoped to win the election. Fired 
by a noble emulation, the Conservative candidate issued 
a placard declaring his entire concurrence with his oppo- 
nent, and taking back all the promises he had made and 
the misleading assurances which he had given. When 
the election comes off it is found that nearly every one 
comes to the poll as if nothing had happened. After the 
contests the two agents confide to each other that the 
Conservative had hired a staff of men to pull down every 
bill which his candidate had had posted up, and the Lib- 
eral had stopped the publication of the party newspaper 
with his candidate’s address. The whole thing is very 
cleverly done, and is above the somewhat monotonous 
level of the other election papers. 

ZOLA’S NEW STORY. 


George Moore writes on ‘‘ La Debacle.” He thinks that 
M. Zola’s books are growing more and more diffuse, 
and that this last one is singularly deficient in most of the 
elements which made his first novels famous. With the 
exception of the great cavalry charge at Sedan, the book 
seems to him somewhat commonplace. That cavalry 
charge, however, is one of the finest passages of French 
prose, and the best battle-piece in literature. History 
falls upon this book like a blight. Mr. Moore takes ex- 
ception to Zola’s theory of war, and he even ventures to 
think that smokeless powder is going to extinguish mili- 
tary daring: ‘‘I think we should search history vainly 
for the substantial basis of fact on which M. Zola built his 
theory respecting war. It is the wine of enthusiasm and 
the aureole of glory that has enabled man to bear with 
the abominations and sufferings of war, which noman has 
depicted with such ghastly conviction, with such atrocious 
reality, as M. Zola. The bravest man that ever lived could 
not read M. Zola’s book without feeling that he would 
‘sooner blow out his brains than engage in such horrible 
butchery ; for bravery is not indifference to death, but 
the will to fight for life. So when science eliminates all 
chance of preserving life on the battlefield man’s courage 
will give out.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a very fine essay by Arthur Symonds on Mr. 
Henley’s poetry. Mr. Henley is the poet of ‘‘ The beauty 
and joy of living, the beauty and the blessedness of death, 
the glory of battle and adventure, the nobility of devo- 
tion—to a cause, an ideal, a passion even—the dignity of 
resistance, the sacred quality of patriotism.” 

Miss M. Phillips has an interesting paper concerning the 
difficulties of ladies who work for their living in Lon- 
don, the practical aim of which is, to propose the estab- 
lishment of associated households, in which one hundred 
and twenty-five ladies could live under the same roof, and 
have all their household work done by a trained staff of 
good servants. In managing such an institution, every- 
thing depends on the superintendent. This co-operative 
housekeeping scheme has been tried in some places and 
ought to succeed everywhere. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ie political articles in the August number of the 
Nineteenth Century are noticed elsewhere. 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

The most readable article in the review is Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’ account of the Empress Eugénie, 
taken from ‘‘ Notes and Recollections.” Mr. Forbes is 
quite sure that this book, which is published anony- 
mously, is by Sir Richard Wallace. Mr. Forbes con- 
structs an extremely interesting article, which gives the 
reader a very bad impression of the Empress. It is won- 
derful that the empire lasted as long as it did with sucha 
woman at the head of affairs. It was a kind of topsy- 
turveydom, in which ability went for nothing and flattery 
and subservience ruled everything. She was the evil 
genius of a weak and irresolute man, a parvenu who re- 
garded herself as a Legitimist, who dominated her hus- 
band and thrust him forward to his doom. The readiness 
of the Empress both to sacrifice her husband and her son 
to her own ambition comes out very clearly. 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 

Mr. Charles F. Goss describes Muley Hassan, the Sultan 
of Moroeco, whose adventure with Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith has been one of the most picturesque incidents of 
last month’s history. The Sultan, says Mr. Goss, is a 
wholly ignorant and prejudiced barbarian, in the hands 
of corrupt advisors. Mr. Goss dreads the intrigues and 
aggressions of the French in Morocco, and insists that 
Tangier must never at any cost be allowed to pass out 
of British hands. 

AUSTRALIAN INDEBTEDNESS. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, Governor of Tasmania, has an 
article on ‘‘ Lending Money to Australia,” the chief 
point of which is that it would be an advantage both to 
Australia and the British investor if the construction of 
railways which do not pay was stopped, and if Colonial 
governments made their receipts balance their expendi- 
ture. Sir Robert Hamilton points out in reply to those 
who say that Australian civilization has been based upon 
borrowed capital, that the net total Australian debt is 
only 182,000,000 of pounds, while the private wealth of 
the country amounts to 1,175,000,000. Since 1850 Australia 
has exported gold to the value of 340,000,000, and wool to 
the value of 40,000,000. Of the 185,000,000 of public debt 
the largest part has been spent in railways and remunera- 
tive works. To put Australian finances on a sound basis 
it is absolutely necessary that the reckless construction of 
unremunerative railways should be stopped. 


THE EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS, 

Mr. Fraser Rae has an interesting article on the Egyp- 
tian newspaper press. He describes the Al Mokattam as 
the typical Arabian newspaper. It is a daily paper pub- 
lished in Cairo at five cents, with an average circulation 
of 2,500. It has a regular staff of forty correspondents in 
Egypt, who use the telegraph as freely as those of Amer- 
ican and English journals. It has special correspondents 
in New York, London, Paris, Constantinople, Bayreuth 
and Damascus. Baron de Malortie is the head of the 
Press Department of the Egyptian government, but he 
has no control over the papers which need control the 
most—namely, those published in French : ‘‘ Of the forty- 
six journals published in Egypt twenty are in Arabic, 
twelve in French, eight in Greek, five in Italian and one 
in English. Not more than twenty-one appear with an 
authorization from the Press Bureau. Fifteen of the 
twenty-one are Arabic newspapers; three, which are 
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printed in French, are authorized by the government. 
The newspapers over which the Press Bureau exercises 
no control are chiefly printed in French, Italian and 
Greek. Their conductors may disseminate certain false- 
hoods with impunity.” 


LONDON MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


Mr. Henry Loch discusses the report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Metropolitan hospi- 
tals, and explains the new changes which it proposes to 
make in their administration. The central point is the 
creation of a new board which would undertake to report 
annually upon the condition of all the hospitals and medi- 
cal charities, and see that their accounts were properly 
audited and the hospital periodically visited. Mr. Loch 
suggests that the Committee’s report is faulty in not pro- 
viding for connecting thé proposed board with the Poor 


Law authorities. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are two interesting American articles, one a de- 
scription of Virginia and its horse-breeding districts. The 
writer mentions that on one occasion he was mounted on 
a horse no less than 18 hands high. The other is a de- 
scription of lynch law in the far West. The writer's ex- 
perience is that lynch law answers admirably when it is 
first introduced, but that it demoralizes the community 
when its inhabitants are a law unto themselves and an 
executor unto their neighbors. Prince Krapotkin writes 
on ‘* Recent Science.” Colonel Kenny-Herbert discusses 
with due solemnity-the great art of dining, and Dr. Jean 
Paul Richter writes upon the Art Studentship of the 
Early Italian Painters. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE papers on the British election are reviewed at 
length in another department. 

The most interesting article is the account of Voltaire’s 
visit to England. The writer says there is more wit, 
freshness and originality in one page of Voltaire’s account 
of his stay in England than in Max O’Rell’s ‘‘ John Bull 
and His Island,” and M. Taine’s letters, and there is 
hardly more exaggeration. Voltaire began to see Eng- 
land at Greenwich Fair. Although the east winds some- 
what disillusionized him, he seems to have retained a 
very pleasant memory of his visit to England. ‘In ex- 
treme old age, his eye kindled and his countenance lighted 
up when he spoke of having once lived in a land where a 
professor of mathematics was buried in a temple with 
the ashes of kings, and where the highest esteemed it an 
honor to assist in bearing thither his body, and subscrib- 
ing afterward to erect a marble statue to perpetuate 
his memory.” 

Lady Colin Campbell tells pleasantly the story of Riva- 
rol, the prodigal son of French genius. She quotes some 
of his aphorisms. Mr. Mackay, writing on the unpopu- 
larity of the Poor Law, protests against every form of 
pension. Nostep could be taken toward discriminating 
in favor of the imperfectly thrifty without making a 
serious attack upon the best friendly societies. No com- 
promise is possible. It is no time to turn back and to ac- 
cept a new dependency because it is disguised under 
some other name than the Poor Law. Mr. Edgecumbe 
gives an interesting account of the first ascent of Mont 
Blanc in 1786 by a Swiss guide of the name of Balmat, who 
perished in 1834 by falling overa precipice. Between 1787 
and 1834 only eighteen persons ascended Mont Blanc, 
twelve of whom were Englishmen. Mr. Abell describes 
the remains of Hadrian’s Roman wall, following it from 








Newcastle to the Solway. ‘The Rowtilly Girl’’is a short 
story by David S. Meldrum ; it is not devoid of power. 
Mr. W. E. Beaumont emphasizes the need of attending to 
the recommendations of the Council of the British Medi- 
cal Association on the efficient attendance upon railway 
servants’ eyesight. There are two letters on newspaper 
copyright. Mr. Locksley Lucas writes from Vancouver's 
Island, British Columbia, to protest against the admission 
of the Chinese into Canada. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary this month is an excellent number. 
The best paper is Mr. Greenwood’s ‘‘ Imagination. 
in Dreams,” which is noticed elsewhere, as well as the 
two articles on the General Election and Professor 
Blackie’s sonnets. 
PROVINCIAL HOME RULE. 

The Marquis of Lorne has a short paper in which he 
argues that the Irish might possibly be contented with 
provincial Home Rule, and if they are not contented with 
it they ought to be. What the Marquis of Lorne ought 
to do is to come forward boldly with a scheme of what 
may be called American Home Rule. The question will 
never be settled except upon that basis, and the sooner 
the Unionists make up their minds to face it the better. 
The Marquis of Lorne says that “the main point 
set forth was that liberty is safe if local powers be dele- 
gated to areas so limited that the authority of the 
central Parliament can, at all times, easily enforce re- 
spect for liberty.” ; 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

Mr. Erastus Wiman enlarges upon his favorite text 
that if Canada can only make her commercial relations 
with the United State free, the more than ever she will 
be likely to remain politically one with Great Britain. 

He says: ‘In the policy of unrestricted reciprocity is 
found not only all the elements of the earliest and 
greatest prosperity to the three great parties concerned— 
viz., England, the United States, and Canada—but in its. 
adoption will be found a more certain perpetuation of 
the presence of Great Britain on the continent of North 
America than under existing conditions appears to be 
promised; for a continental commercial unity has all the 
elements of material advantage of a political union, 
which is unnecessary, undesirable, and would be rendered 
thereby impossible.” 

MRS. WARD AS A NOVELIST. 

Miss Julia Wedgwood passes judgment upon Mrs. 
Ward’s novels in a paper entitled ‘‘ Fiction and Faith.” 
Her verdict is summed up in the following sentence : ‘It 
must be owned that Mrs. Ward’s novels are not much 
more encouraging to the moralist than they are inSpiring 
to the critic. But in choosing her work as an index to 
the convictions of the many, while we fail to draw from 
it any contribution to a high moral stimulus, or to dis- 
cern in it any other kind of originality, we concede to it 
a high place on the large range of the second-hand. It 
is full of life, and it owns allegiance to an ideal of duty. 
If that tribute seem a poor thing, it must be remembered 
that it is made to one who has had thousands and 
thousands of readers. To have put before such a mul- 
titude anything that can be called thought—to have 
brought home to so many the power of unselfish aims 
and the dignity of steadfast labor—this is not a con- 
temptible achievement ; it is indeed one which has been 
reached by very few contributors to literature within 
their own lifetime.” 
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THE COROLLARY OF SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Lieut.-Colonel Elsdale, writing on the ‘‘Coming Revo- 
lution in Tactics and Strategy,” maintains that smoke- 
less powder, the machine guns, and the immense num- 
ber of men brought into the field of battle, have ef- 
fected a complete revolution in tactics. Hitherto it has 
been held that the advantage is always with the attack- 
ing party, but henceforth it must be admitted that 
the advantage rests with the defensive force. With the 
modern rifle and the impossibility of seeing where the 
soldiers are lying, owing to the absence of smoke, he says 
there will be a neutral space recognized as impassable, 
extending for about half a mile in front of the armies’ po- 
sition. This neutral space is so called because it can be 
so completely swept with bullets that no troops could 
venture into it and live. With a line of battle twenty 
miles long, and without even smoke puffs to convey to 
the commander any idea as to how the battle is going, 
the responsibility of command will rest more and more 
with the commanders of separate divisions. Armies, in 
fact, are getting too big to be utilized, and a smaller 
army which stays at home and waits for the enemy to 
come on will henceforth be able to hold its own against 


all comers. 
HOW INFLUENZA IS SPREAD. 


Dr. Althaus has a very interesting paper full of facts 
about influenza and how it is spread. He stoutly main- 
tains that the origin of influenza is unknown, but 
that it is quite clear that it is a contagious disease, 
which spreads from one person to another, either 
by actual contact or by carrying the infected articles 
which have become imbued with bacilli. The last epi- 
demic started in Buckhara and traveled to Moscow about 
as fast as a horse could ride. At Moscow it took the 
train and crossed Europe at express rate. It then took 
ship and spread all over the world, traveling in each case 
only a little slower than the ordinary means of convey- 
ance of the population. It takes two days to incubate. 
It is comforting to know that as the result of his inquiries 
Dr. Althaus thinks that the present generation will not wit- 
ness such outbreaks of influenza as those of Christmas, 1890 
and 1891. He bases this predilection upon the belief that 
‘a certain average degree of immunity has been estab- 
lished in this, a considerable number of aged, weakly and 
tubercular persons have been cut off ; and I therefore 
consider further outbreaks of extensive epidemics of grip 
in the immediate or near future to be highly improbable.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.’ 


NEW serial story, entitled ‘“‘Singularly Deluded,” is 
begun in the August number of Blackwood. The 
writer of the article on ‘‘ Foreign Food” calculates that 
England spends 185,000,000 sterling per year in buying 
food from abroad, not including spirits and wines. Eight 
hundred articles of foreign food are sold in Brighton as 
against one hundred and thirty in Paris. The paper on 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is an appreciative criticism of the 
genial ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” There is a 
good paper on ‘‘ Mauritius Before the Cyclone.” General 
MacDougal replies to Sir Charles Linton Simmons on the 
inefficiency of the British Army, and Mr. Fielden maintains 
that Lancashire is suffering from the monopoly of gold. 


Hemart is the title of a little four-months-old monthly, 
the organ of the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Sweden. It is published at Stockholm, and is fortunate 
in having for its editress the eminent authoress, Miss 
Mathilda Roos, whose recent work, ‘‘ Through Shadows,” 
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has earned unstinted praise from the Swedisw press. The 
June number contains a wittily-written reminiscence 
of a tour in Norway, undertaken by the writer (who uses 
as a nom-de-plume her nickname, ‘‘ The Countess ”) and 
three girl-friends. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


HE opening article on Pastor’s ‘‘ History of the 
Popes” begins with a compliment to Leo XIII. In 
bygone days, and even not so long ago, it was the custom 
for historians to cry out against the zealous spirit with 
which the Vatican archives were guarded. The present 
Pope, however, ‘‘ has thrown open to the world all his 
secret archives; he has invited learned men from all 
parts to ransack them at their will, insisting only that 
friends and foes alike shall nothing extenuate or aught set 
down in malice.” Thus Pastor, with a brief for the Pope, 
has been enabled to produce a fine history, which has 
been translated by Father Antrobus. 

Dr. Hayman, reviewing Gardiner’s ‘Civil War,” men- 
tions that while he was at the Charterhouse, late in the 
middle decade of this century, an octagenarian guest at a 
certain dinner surprised the company by stating: ‘‘ My 
grandfather, a long-lived man, has often told me that in 
early life he knew an aged friend of his family who had 
seen the axe fall upon the neck of Charles I.” 

The Council of Ephesus, Chinese Infanticide and “ Re- 
cent Discoveries in the Cemetery of St. Priscilla at Rome,” 
furnish the remaining topics discussed in the Review. 
Canon Brownlow’s interesting article on the Roman dis- 
coveries—made within the last five years—states that De 
Rossi has been fortunate enough to hit upon the burial 
place of the family of Acilius Glabrio, and this has cleared 
up a problem of early Ecclesiastical history. 

“‘It had long been a problem in ecclesiastical history 
whether the Acilius Galabrio—who was consul with 
Trajan, and in the very year of his consulship was com- 
pelled to fight with lions in the arena by Domitian, and 
afterward exiled and put to death by that tyrant—was a 
Christian or not. The charges against him were the con- 
tradictory ones of Atheism and being addicted to Jewish 
practices. Tillemont contended that he was a Pagan, 
while Gibbon maintained that these charges could only 
have been made against a Christian. Now that the Chris- 
tian sepulchre of his family has come to light little doubt 
can remain, and we may claim Acilius Glabrio as a Chris- 
tian martyr.” 

The basilica of St. Silvester is another of the “ finds.” 
A plan of the cemetery, copies of the inscriptions and a 
print of one of the paintings, illustrate the article. 


LONDON QUARTERLY. 


6 age articles on religious topics make up a good 

part of the bulk of the London Quarterly: ‘The 
Evidential Value of Christian Experience,” ‘‘ Hymnol- 
ogy,” and ‘Recent Speculations as to Christ’s Person.” 
The first of these, which leads off the list of contents, 
deals with Professor Stearns’ Ely Lectures, and Dr. R. 
W. Dale’s sermons on “‘ The Living Christ and the Four 
Gospels,” both remanets of 1890. Although the venue of 
the battle of faith is always shifting, and the methods 
of the defenders are always changing, and while the 
hottest fight some twenty-five years go was over the New 
Testament, ths Old Testament has borne the brunt in our ° 
own time—although there is this rapid movement, the 
writer thinks it clear that ‘“‘in our own day the defenders 
of the Christian faith must be prepared both to furbish 
up old weapons and to forge new ones. In this regard he 
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thinks Christian ministers may find their account in care- 
ful study of the ‘‘Ely Lectures,” by Dr. Stearns, whose 
decease in the prime of life is a distinct loss to the Chris- 
tian Church in the United States. 

The article on Hymns recognizes’ the heavy responsi- 
bility that falls on the hymn-writer. The writer might 
have added with greater force the hymn-book compiler, 
who is to be blamed for much of the worst anthrop9s- 
morphism of the present day. In the article on Christ’s 
Person, the view taken as to Kenotism is that, ‘‘ the at- 
tempt made in our days in several quarters to predicate 
fallibility of Christ and the Scriptures in literary and his- 
torical matters, and to assert infallibility in the higher 
region of spiritual and divine truth, seems to us a most 
critical operation. It may succeed among scholars, but it 
must break down among ordinary Christians.” 

The remaining articles are on ‘‘Tbsenism,” ‘‘ Dr. Dal- 
linger on the Microscope,” ‘‘ Town and Country,” ‘‘ The 
Chateaux of the Loire,” and ‘‘ Baron de Marbot’s Me- 
moirs.” The reviewer speaks of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Emperor and 
Galilean” as a ghastly caricature of religion. The article 
on country legislation urges the country gentry of Eng- 
land to live in the country, and to save country society 
by converting the new elements recently introduced into 
it ‘from a possible source of destruction into the means 
for its restoration on a broader and nobler basis.” 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HERE are few articles of note in this Quarterly. 
The writer of a criticism of ‘‘ Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Tales” tells us that the much-advertised author is 
‘“‘not precisely Balzac.” He reminds Mr. Kipling that : 
Dickens went on enlarging his horizon by an indomit- 
able belief in the kindliness and the justice which he dis- 
cerned at the heart of things. Ifheisto have asuccessor, 
the way is open. That, however, remains to be seen ; and 
it will depend on the subordination of other qualities, 
however brilliant, to a belief in the best things about God 
and man. The finest artis full of lightand hope. But as 
Joubert says: With the fever of the senses, the delirium 
of the passions, the weakness of the spirit; with the 
storms of the passing time and with the scourges of 
humanity—hunger, thirst, dishonor, diseases and death— 
authors may go on as long as they will making novels 
which shall harrow up our hearts ; but the soul says all 
the while, ‘‘ You hurt me.” 

A half-and-half article on the late Cardinal Manning 
concludes with the following curious and touching inci- 
dent: ‘ This article may be not unfitly closed by a few 
words from that delightful man and exemplary priest, 
the late Father Lockhart, of St Etheldreda’s, Holborn. 
Writing three months after Cardinal Manning’s death, he 
said, ‘I have had the invaluable blessing of his friendship 
and guidance for fifty years. Such bonds are not snapped 
without a sore wrench. May his spirit be with me still, 
and may we meet once more and for ever in the Eternal 
Blessedness !’ 

‘‘These words derive a pathetic interest from the fact 
that their writer has already followed his friend and 
guide into the Unseen World. No difference of theolog- 
ical belief can forbid us to say Amen to so devout and 
touching a supplication.” 

The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, and Mr. 
Lilly’s book ‘‘ On Shibboleths,” are the most noteworthy 
of the remaining articles. The reviewer rises from Mr. 
Lilly more than ever convinced, with Aristotle, that 
“The State is an association having for its end the 


Supreme Good.” 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
R. BRYCE’S article on the late Professor Freemam 
is one to which most readers will turn first in the 
English Historical Review. 

The Rev. J. R. Macpherson discourses learnedly on the 
moot point, ‘‘ The Church of the Resurrection, or of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” It is not probable, he asserts, ‘‘ that 
any person whose opinion is worth expressing would now 
positively assert that the buildings which are known all 
the world over as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre do 
actually cover the spot where Jesus of Nazareth was 
buried.” The article is unfinished. 

“ Villainage in England” is discussed by Professor See- 
bohm @ propos of the work published under that title by 
Professor Vinogradoff, ‘‘a Russian scholar whose mastery 
of English authorities and familiarity with English medi- 
geval records, both published and in manuscript, is per- 
haps unsurpassed.” The reviewer agrees with his author 
in the belief that the villains were freer before the Con- 
quest than after it, but thinks that no great gulf existed 
between the Saxon and Norman manorial systems. 

Mr. Alfred Bailey gives us ‘‘ A Legal View of Cranmer’s 
Execution,” and sums up: ‘‘ Upon the whole, I venture to: 
think that Cranmer’s execution by burning was illegal ; 
that Mary and her Council had, to say the least, a shrewd. 
suspicion that it was so, and, determined that the arch- 
bishop should perish as a heretic, concealed from the- 
public the fact of the parliamentary attainder, and 
treated the Queen’s abrogated pardon as effectual and 
leaving Cranmer obnoxious to the cruel death assigned by 
law to those who had been pronounced to be heretics.” 

The Rev. T.S. Holmes, investigating ‘‘ The Conversion of 
Wessex,” thinks that *‘to Aldhelm the later Wessex, the 
Wessex of the western bishoprics, looks as the founder of 
her churches, if not the first preacher of her new faith.” 

The only other article is one by M. Oppenheim on the 
Royal Navy under James I, from which we may gather 
that even in those times the critics were always picking 
holes in Majesty’s ships. ‘‘ Raleigh, in his ‘ Observations. 
on the Navy,’ addressed to Prince Henry, says that there 
are six principal things required in a man-of-war, viz., that 
she should be strongly built, swift, stout-sided, carry out 
her guns in all weathers, hull and try well, and that she 
should stay well. None of these things did the King’s 
ships do satisfactorily, and ‘it were also behoofeful that. 
His Majesty’s ships were not so overpestered and clogged 
with great ordnance so that much of it serves. 
to no better use, but only to labor and overcharge the: 


ship’s sides.’” 





WESTMINSTER. 


HE Westminster Review for August, with the excep- 

tion of a brightly written paper on the “Ethics of 

Field Sports,” is rather ponderous. An article on Mr. 
Froude and his critics goes over the old ground with some 
vigor. There is an account of Education in Germany, 
from the standpoint of a German teacher. There are 
essays on the Modern Protective System, and Ireland 
under Grattan’s Parliament. The paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of Sentiment” draws a comparison between 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe” and Hardie’s ‘‘Tess of 
the d’Urbervilles.” 


Tue editor of Cassell’s Family Magazine offers three 
prizes of $250, $200 and $150 respectively for the first, 
second, and third best stories of domestic interest, bright 
in style, original in plot, and adapted for family reading, 
and for serial use in this magazine. Each story must be 





divided into six parts of not less than 7,500, or more than 
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9,000 words each. Every manuscript must be accompanied 
by a short outline (about 500 words in length) of its plot, 
and also by a plan showing how that plot is developed in 
each of the six parts of the story. All manuscripts must 
comply with the general regulations, and- be sent in not 
laten than December, 1892. 


THE CENTURY. 


E review elsewhere the explanatory paper on golf, 
by W. E. Norris. 

An excellent mountain-climbing description appears over 
the names of Mabel Loomis Todd and David P. Todd, who 
surmounted the noble Japanese mountain of Fuji-San in 
the interest of a fund managed by the Harvard Observ- 
atory, which was bequeathed to form an astronomical ob- 
servatory on some mountain peak which offered especial 
advantages for studying the heavens. Borne by coolies 
and ponies the travelers compieted the climb to the tenth 
station, which exists at Fuji’s highest altitude, over 12,000 
feet above the sea. ‘‘ While travelers,” say these climb- 
ers, ‘‘sometimes speak of entire absence of disagreeable 
sensations on other mountains of over fifteen and even 
seventeen thousand feet of elevation, the usual testimony 
as to Fuji is of great discomfort. Of ‘‘mountain sick- 
ness” proper, in its usual manifestations, we had none ; 
neither any special lung-oppression, nor increase of respi- 
ration above the normal. But the heart beat tumult- 
uously, and even slight muscular exertion sent the pulse 
well up to 120 or 130.” Astronomically speaking, the visit 
was highly encouraging. The atmospheric imperfections 
were ata minimum. ‘A few double stars, suited to the 
capacity of the instrument, were tried, and the advantages 
were at once strikingly apparent. Companion stars, hard 
to see, and ‘doubles’ hard to divide, with the same glass 
at lower elevations, here were readily discerned. Even 
in looking at so ordinary an object as the moon, the edge 
or limb of which has been seen absolutely sharp by few 
astronomers, the effect was indescribable. So sharply de- 
fined were the details of the lunar surface that, if a suit- 
able object glass had been at hand, a magnifying power 
of 2000 diameters would at first have been used.” 

C. A. Kenaston has a readable descriptive article on 
‘“‘The Great Plains of Canada,” in which he tells of the 
great expanses of country about Hudson Bay, and of the 
declining tribes of Indians once kept prosperous and fat on 
the spoils of the fur-bearing animals now sadly lessening 
in numbers. Here, too, the buffalo is practically extinct. 
“It is not long since this noble animal was the monarch 
of these lonely regions. Not only are the hill slopes in 
many places terraced by their deep-worn paths, running 
parallel to one another at the distance of perhaps a yard, 
but in favorite localities, where they once fed in countless 
droves, their bones and horns lie scattered on every hand, 
bleaching and slowly decomposing in the drying wind. 
Sometimes every square rod of the surface presents the 
sad memorials of a noble animal gone to his death in a 
pile of shoulder blades, rib bones, leg bones, horns still 
covered with the black, shining corneous substance which 
made them so striking during life, and in a broad skull 
with empty eye sockets, still tufted with brown hair, and 
still maintaining a lordly port.” 

The bleached shoulder bones whitening the plains serve 
the purpose of paper to the engineers and visitors who 
wish to leave messages to friends on the plains. 

Apropos of the centenary of Shelley’s birth, recently 
observed in England and Italy, the Century does honor to 
the poet in a critical article by George E. Woodberry, and 
in an attractively quaint frontispiece reproduction of a 
chalk drawing, after the original portrait by Miss Curran. 


HARPER’S. 


ARPER’S furnishes us with material for a “‘lead- 
ing article” this month in Theodore Child’s firs 
paper on ‘‘ Literary Paris.” . 

The series of articles descriptive of the great European 
armies brings under consideration in this number the 
Italian military organization, which is explained by G. 
Goiran, general staff colonel. His figures show the Ital- 
ian permanent army to consist of 800,000 men and about 
40,000 horses, to officer whom it requires 20,000 individ- 
uals. When increased by the “active” and ‘ local” 
militia the total force rises to the enormous figure of 
2,700,000 men and 35,500 officers. Italians are liable to 
military service from the ages of 20 to 39 years.. But 
young men desirous of finishing their studies are exempt 
till they are 25 years old, and there are other relaxations of 
the rule. Col. Goiran says: ‘‘ The national system of re- 
cruitment, discarding, as it does, the principle of localiza- 
tion, is altogether too expensive, complicated and cum- 
bersome, both in respect to the requirements of the peace 
and of the war establishment. On the other hand, it has 
had the inestimable advantage of doing away with one of 
the saddest legacies of ancient municipal rivalries, and 
more recent suspicious policies of petty rulers—namely, 
provincial diffidences, prejudices and jealousies.” 

In a very thorough article on ‘‘Ice and Ice-Making,” 
Mr. T. Mitchell Prudden takes occasion to warn dwellers 
in Manhattan against the use of the impure natural ice, 
harvested from the sewage-polluted waters of the Hud- 
son and the like sources. 

“One may even sometimes see citizens of this metrop- 
olis, keenly alive to the advantage of cleanliness and in- 
sisting upon the use of distilled water at their tables, yet 
calmly plump into their glasses of pure water the frozen 
sewagé of the upper Hudson from the vicinage of Albany 
and Troy. We know that typhoid fever is nearly always 
present in Troy and Albany during the ice-harvesting 
season. We know that the waste from these victims of 
disease is cast into the Hudson River. We know that the 
typhoid germ resists freezing and long-continued cold, 
and yet between seven and eight hundred thousand tons 
of ice are cut from the Hudson in average years within 
twelve miles of Albany, largely for the refreshment of 
New Yorkers.” The moral of this tale is that we should 
use the artificial ice, where the primary process of distil- 
lation has destroyed the harmful bacteria, if any be 
present. 

The best papers in the magazine, from a literary point 
of view, are Mr. Lowell’s critical essay on the dramatist 
Webster, and Thomas Janvier’s clever short story, ‘‘ The 
Passing of Thomas.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


MONG the leading articles will be found some ex- 
tracts from W. C. Fitzsimmons’ attractive account 
of ‘* A California Farm Village.” 

Henry Arthur Herbert, of Musgrove, writes at con- 
siderabie length to chronicle what he deems ‘‘ A Revolu- 
tion in English Society.” He attributes the revolu- 
tion primarily to two main causes: The Reform act, 
which “placed the distinction of M. P. within reach of 
many who ir the old days would have found the halls of 
St. Stephen’s absolutely barred,” and the extension of the 
railway system, which made access to London from the 
counties and from the manufacturing towns so much 
easier. These factors, aided by the social leadership of 
the Prince of Wales, who has been characterized by a 
marked eclecticism as compared with his exclusive prede- 
cessors, have brought a fresh leaven of new blood into 
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English society. One of the results of the change was the 
revolt of the British maiden ‘‘ against the staid primness 
of the British matron,” which was effectually achieved, 
together with certain minor social conventions. The 
“young blood” which was introduced led, too, eventu- 
ally to a tendency toward athletics among the aristocratic 
maidens of the land. They learned to follow the hounds 
in earnest, to shoot pigeons, drive coaches, to row on the 
Thames what would seem incredible distances to an 
American damsel, and even to indulge in deer stalking 
and salmon fishing. Mr. Herbert’s article is embellished 
with Mr. Gribayédoff’s copies of the famous English beau- 
ties and leaders of society of the transition period. 
Writing of ‘‘ Bridges and Bridge Builders,” Peter Mac- 
queen tells of the great projected piece of engineering 
over the North River, which will be 10,000 feet long and 
cost, without approaches, $28,500,000; of the bridge pro- 
posed between England and France, to be twenty-four 
miles long, to cost about $200,000,000, and to contain 
1,000,000 tons of metal, and many other picturesque 
enormities in bridge building. ‘‘The future of the 
bridge,” he says, ‘‘ we do not know. The suspension and 
cantilever types will be used for large spans, and the con- 
tinuous girder for smaller ones ; the arch cannot be used 
except where there is a depression to accommodate the 
use of level which it requires.” Alfred Veit contributes a 
novel article on ‘‘ Curiosities of Musical Literature,” and 
Henry James concludes his novelette, ‘‘ Jersey Villas.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 


LTHOUGH the August Scribner’s is the annual 
‘fiction number” and is announced as such, the 
most attractive features of the magazine lie outside of its 
storry-telling. We have reviewed elsewhere Mr. Walter 
Besant’s description of ‘‘ A Riverside Parish,” and Mr. 
Sidney Dillon’s article on the *‘ Historic Moment” which 
saw the driving of the last spike of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin hasa charmingly bright essay on 
“Children’s Rights.” She calls to mind the reformation 
which Rousseau, and, later, Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
wrought, and points out how much is still to be done in 
educating people to be parents. She is wittily wrathful 
against the mothers who insist on dressing their boys like 
prigs, and against the aristocratic complex dolls of the age, 
which she contrasts with the old ‘‘ rag” variety to the in- 
finite advantage of the latter. She paints in glowing 
terms the charm and value of a country training for the 
child, away from tall rooms and bric-a-brac which 
must not be touched, and grass which must be kept off. 
“‘ He has aright to a place of his own, to surroundings 
which have some relation to his size, his desires and his 
capabilities. The mother who is most apt to 
infringe on the rights of her child (of course with the best 
intentions) is the firm person, afflicted with the ‘lust of 
dominion.” There is no elasticity in her firmness to pre- 
venting it from degenerating into obstinacy. It isnot the 
firmness of the tree that bends without breaking, but the 
firmness of a certain long-eared animal whose force of 
character has impressed itself on the common mind and 
become proverbial.” 

Prof. N. 8. Shaler contributes an article on ‘‘ Icebergs,” 
in which, after considering his subject from the point of 
view of the geographer and geologist, he speaks of the 
dangers which the floating bergs make for transatlantic 
travel. He shows the hopelessness of rescue in a collision 
with an iceberg, owing to the hardness of the blow, the 
falling of masses of ice on the bow of the vessel, the 
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difficulty of getting off the sinking ship on the inhospita- 
ble cliffs of the berg, and the unsatisfactory condition 
one finds himself in even if this be achieved. ‘It has 
been suggested that the men-of-war of the great navies 
should be employed in the destruction of the icebergs 
of the North Atlantic. According to this plan the bergs 
are to be bombarded with great shells, which, penetrat- 
ing deep into the ice and exploding there, will shatter 
them to pieces.” But practical considerations of the 
tremendous expense, and the new danger from floating 
fragments, unless the bergs were watched for at the 
exit of Baffin’s Bay and broken instanter into little bits, 
leads Professor Shaler to think this scheme unavailable. 

The artistic excellence of the number depends largely 
on Delort’s illustrations to Maurice Guérin’s beautiful 
prose poem, ‘“‘The Centaur,” from which portions are 
quoted with Mrs. Field’s commentaries. The effort is a 
great success. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


’ 
E review elsewhere Mr. Forrest Morgan’s article 
on ‘‘ Professions and Trades for Workingmen’s 





Boys.” 

Another paper attacking a question of serious and im- 
mediate interestis by J. Whidden Graham on “ Just Taxa- 
tion.” His idea of just taxation is identical with Mr. Henry 
George’s, and he ascribes to the single tax on land all the 
healing social attributes which its more famous exponent 
predicts, but he arrives at the conclusion by a different 
process. Instead of a measure of land reform, with all 
the vexing and complicated issues which a study of that 
question would arouse, Mr. Graham would have it a ques- 
tion of tax reform, and he believes that the popular mind 
can better appreciate the value of the proposed innovation 
when led in this direction. 

There are some excellent papers on Walt Whitman. 
George D. Black considers the Sage of Paumanok from 
the point of a literary critic, and finds him a great literary 
artist, and, tested by the imagination—the supreme cri- 
terion—a great poet. He deems his songs'very spiritual 
in nature, and thinks him our greatest singer of death 
songs. Sylvester Baxter gives many personal reminis- 
cences of the seer under the title ‘‘ Walt Whitman in Bos- 
ton,” and W. Blackburn Harte devotes himself to ‘‘ Walt 
Whitman’s Democracy.” 

'The descriptive articles are ‘‘ Round About Gloucester,” 
by Edwin Start, with illustrations, which do not nearly 
take advantage of the magnificent opportunities Glouces- 
ter offers, and ‘“‘The Argentine Republic,” by Don Juan 
S. Attwell, while Joseph Kirkland writes on ‘The 
Chicago Fire.” 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 


OLONEL JOHN A. COCKERILL’S article on ‘‘ The 
Newspaper of the Future ” is reviewed among our 
leading articles. The remainder of the number is given 
over bodily to fiction, with the exception of Edgar Allen 
Poe’s article on ‘‘ Intercollegiate Football,” and a bright 
page by J. K. Wetherill crying aloud for a new institu- 
tion, a ‘‘ Professional Plaindealer,” who shall tell us how 
others see us, regardless of invidious consequences. 
“The authoritative opinions of the Professional Plain- 
dealer, pronounced calmly and dispassionately, without 
any possibility that their source could be spite or anger, 
would have telling force. Twice a year, let us say, this 


much-needed official might make his rounds, of course 
supported by the majesty of the law, else he might die a 
violent death. Why should we not have a Board of Moral 
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Health, with inspectors authorized to see that each indi- 
vidual keeps his or her spiritual premises in a wholesome 
condition ? The approach of such visitations would prob- 
ably give the signal for a general house-cleaning ; but it 
would be of little avail ; the six-months’ record would 
speak for itself.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


N the Popular Science Monthly for August the open- 
ing article is by Prof. Edward S. Morse, on the 
fertile subject of ‘‘ Natural Selection and Crime.” Pro- 
fessor Morse is urgent in his advocacy of State interven- 
tion with criminals and incompetents. ‘‘ Quarantine,” 
says he, ‘‘ the evil classes as you would the plague, and 
plant on good ground the deserving poor.” Those who 
talk about the liberty of the individual before the law are 
not to include those who are endangering the liberty, 
perhaps the lives of others, and are transgressing the law 
at every step.” 

The writer considers that there can be no question as 
to the really vicious ;as to the more vexing problem of 
the incompetent, he says: ‘‘The simplest manual labor 
is within their power, and for this they should be paid ; 
their chances for quality of food, quantity of tobacco, etc., 
should depend upon their efforts to help themselves. If 
they will not work and insist upon being vagabonds, they 
come under cognizance of the law, and their liberty may 
be abridged and for an indefinite time if need be. By this 
curtailment of their freedom their line of descent is ar- 
rested, and this is the important object to accomplish.” 

Dr. Andrew D. White, continuing his ‘‘ Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science,” tells us this month of the early con- 
ceptions of the shape of the earth, and the absurd at- 
tempts of the medizval map-makers. So hard was it to 
give up ‘‘the scriptural idea of direct personal interfer- 
ence by agents of Heaven,” that even in the sixteenth 
century the earth was represented as a sphere with a 
crank at each pole, by means of which an angel indus- 
triously turned the mundane orb. 

There is reprinted a mostinteresting chapter of Herbert 
Spencer’s latest volume—the chapter dealing with ‘ Ve- 
racity.” After examining the evidence furnished by both 
primitive and civilized races, the philosopher concludes 
that, as a racial characteristic, lying is prevalent, and is 
unrebuked in those nations having a coercive social struct- 
ure, a state often induced by a chronic condition of ex- 
ternal enmity, while lying is at its minimum, and is most 
strongly reprobated in those States which, owing to in- 
ternal amity, enjoy a non-coercive social structure. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


HE quarterly Architectural Record appears for 
August with illustrations galore, and very good 

ones they are, too. One of the more practical and less es- 
thetic of the papers in this issue compares the New York 
flats with the French variety. The writer finds that the 
French apartment houses are distinctly inferior in econo- 
mizing space, but are vastly ahead of our flat system in the 
matter of insuring privacy. ‘ The fact is, that in our sense 
of the word, the French, except perhaps the very poorer 
classes, do not live in apartments, but in small private 
dwelling houses, built on one level on the top of one an- 
other and reached by a narrow ascending street.” But an 
advantage which is final the Parisians possess in the 
cheaper rental rates, which make the entire annual cost 
of an average apartment house to its inmates less than 


$3,000 per annum. ‘‘Cannot some change,” asks this 
writer, ‘‘in our system of taxation, which now seems to 
fall exclusively upon real estate, be devised, and help re- 
duce our enormous rentals? A relative of ours lately 
paid for the rent of a pretty house in Kensington, Lon- 
don, precisely the same amount as we had to pay for 
taxes on a house on Twelfth street, near Second avenue. 
Would it'not be better if vacant lots were taxed more 
heavily and improvements less so? This would dis- 
courage the persistent holding of land for speculation, 
and encourage the erection of good permanent  build- 
ings.” 

There is a long editorial in this number, arraigning Mr. 
Walter Crane for his opinion, lately expressed in the 
Atlantic, that the mercenary spirit of trade and gain 
which dominates the age is suffocation to the artist 
spirit. The Record’s editor thinks that the “ fairer day ” 
of justice and democracy and beauty and love is to be 
earned rather through the emancipation of the race from 
the pressure of poverty and other restricting external 
circumstances, and that this is to be attained by the in- 
dustrial sweat of our brows, through the working out of 
our present great commercial combinations. 


THE METHODIST REVIEW. 


66 OSES as a Political Economist” is the somewhat 

striking title of a paper by Mr. T. N. Carver. 
But the writer warns us that there is nothing strange or 
peculiar in the subject; that, next to the religious, the eco- 
nomical side of the Bible history is its most important 
feature. He reviews the Hebrew methods of taxation, 
more nearly like our own than any other the ancient peo- 
ples could show; the extraordinary system of land tenure, 
with its striking communal attributes and the laws of in- 
heritance, those governing wages and those relating to 
the proletariat. 

Bishop J. M. Thobum writes from Calcutta, India, on 
what he calls ‘‘ the imposture knownas Theosophy.” The 
bishop “ goes for” Mrs. Besant’s cult right and left. Of 
the existence of the new religion in India, he says: ‘ Phi- 
losophy still lingers in India, but in a moribund state. 
When poor Madam Blavatsky’s death was announced a 
few months ago a leading Bengali paper published in Cal- 
cutta draped its pages in mourning, and in many parts of 
the country persons can be found who still affect to be- 
lieve in her sincerity and in the truth of her doctrines. 
The heart, however, of the movement is dead.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW. 


HIS exceedingly substantial quarterly has a sympo- 
sium of some length on the subject of ‘‘ The School 
as a Factor in Missionary Work.” 

Practical workers in missionary fields write from Japan, 
Korea, China, Italy, Syria and Africa, and agree that edu- 
cation is an indispensable factor in evangelistic work, and 
that the school is a most powerful ally of the mission, if 
it be the right kind of school. 

John D. Davis, in an essay on ‘‘ The Semitic Tradition 
of Creation,” comes to the conclusion that the Hebrew 
writer in the Old Testament ‘conceived of the creation 
period not as seventy times twenty-four hours, but as 
vastly, indefinitely long.” 

A. Gretillat writes on ‘‘ Theological Thought Among 
French Protestants,” and William Caven on ‘“‘ The Testi- 
mony of Christ to the Old Testament.” 











THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N the number for July 1, M. Taine concludes his 
deeply-interesting essays on the ‘‘ Reconstruction of 
France in 1800.” He emphasizes the tendency to ‘‘ cram” 
—the examination routine, and mere theoretical acquisi- 
tion of knowledge prevalent in modern French education, 
so called, and traces it back to its beginnings under 
the Napoleonic system. The Comte d’Haussonville’s ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Women’s Work in England and America,” is 
fully noticed elsewhere. M. Gustave Larroumet, under 
the title of ‘‘ A Historian of the Précieuses in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” contributes a curious chapter to French 
literary history. The historian in question, an obscure 
scribbler, one Baudeau de Somaize, chiefly signalized him- 
self by trying to fasten charges of plagiarism on Moliére. 
He was utterly wanting in literary ability, but his ‘‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Précieuses” is valuable for the information 
it affords. The Précieuses of Baudeau’s day had greatly 
degenerated from the witty society of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, where the name first originated ; they contented 
themselves with weak imitations of the affectations of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, and finally laid themselves open 
to Moliére’s satire. Baudeau, who, for some reason or 
other, had been taken up by this cotérie, felt bound to 
defend it against the dramatist’s attacks ; and it is this 
circumstance alone which has kept his name alive. M. 
Georges Picot takes up the grand question of ‘‘ Religious 
Pacification,” and M. George Lafenestre continues and 
concludes his causerie on the Salons. We have quoted 
elsewhere from M. Valbert’s pleasant essay on Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘ Journal.” 

In the mid-July number, M. Camille Rousset, of the 
Académie Francaise, reviews, under the title of ‘‘ L’Armée 
de Metz,” the just published Souvenirs of General Jarras, 
which are anything but favorable to the memory of Mar- 
shal Bazaine, the man who, as M. Rousset puts it, “lost in 
the dreams of a raving infatuation, was able so basely to 
forget what—at the Trianon trial—the President of the 
Council of War had to recall to him in one grand, simple 
word—France !” The war of 1870 occupies no inconsider- 
able space in this number ; the Vicomte de Vogiié’s mas- 
terly review of Zola’s ‘‘ La Déb&cle” is noticed more fully 
in another column. ? 

M. Lagrange’s paper on “‘ The Reform of Physical Edu- 
cation” contains a great deal which, if new in France, is 
not so in America ; but his account of the changes which 
French public opinion has undergone, in this respect, 
during the present century is not without interest. 
During the generation which preceded ours — say in the 
forties and fifties—when the public mind was eminently 
‘‘ practical,” physical exercises were looked on as useless, 
because they would not directly assist a boy in earning 
his living, and were despised accordingly. The early 
promoters of gymnastics were faddists, and made the 
mistake of unduly exalting their fad. They boasted of 
such wonderful feats of strength and agility as the 
result of their methods that parents not unnaturally 
thought they did not wish their sons to become acrobats 
and contortionists, and could not see the good of such 
accomplishments in any other walk in life. Then came 
the period of military enthusiasm, when drill was intro- 
duced into all schools to turn the pupils into defenders of 
their country in case of need. This mania passed away 
in its turn ; it was recognized that purely military exer- 
cises were not of much use in developing the muscles and 
strengthening the system ; and it was only in times of 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 





national danger or crisis that the sentiment of patriotism 
was sufficiently strong to insist on their necessity. At 
last doctors decreed that physical training was necessary 
for maintaining the general health ; and then only the 
French nation was awakened to see the good of it. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


MICHEL REVON contributes, under the title of 
. ‘The Problem of War,” two articles forming part 
of his forthcoming work on “International Arbitration.” 
M. J. Lefebvre concludes his study of ‘‘The Neo-Latin 
Languages.” M. Funck-Brentano has astiff paper on ‘‘ The 
Social and Political Resources of France,” and M. Emile 
Blanchard, of the Académie des Sciences a very readable 
one on *‘ Bees,” summing up the various steps made in the 
observation of their habits—especially the discoveries of 
the blind naturalist, Francois Huber, who seems, some- 
what undeservedly, forgotten nowadays. : 

Gen. Cosseron de Villenoisy has a few pages on ‘‘ The 
Alleged Depopulation of France.” The population of 
France, he says, steadily increased from the beginning of 
the century up to the année terrible of 1870. Then, of 
course, there was a diminution; but from 1872 onward 
the increase has again been continuous. The census of 
1886 gave a total of 38,220,000 inhabitants—that of 1891, in 
spite of the ravages of the influenza epidemic, 38,350,000. 
That the increase is less rapid than in other European 
countries is true; but this does not, in great part, proceed 
from causes injurious to the well-being of the nation, and 
it has its compensating advantages. Contrary to the Mal- 
thusian doctrine, the means of subsistence have increased 
along with the number of inhabitants. France enjoys the 
advantage of producing her own supplies, and thus is 
placed in a securer position than England, whose pros- 
perity would be swept away at a blow should coal and 
iron be produced more cheaply elsewhere, or a nation take 
to manufacturing its own cotton goods. The downward 
movement of the laboring class, so frequently deplored by 
pessimists, has not allowed land to fall out of cultivation; 
on the contrary, waste lands have been brought under 
tillage, and the productiveness of others has been increased 
by the introduction of new crops and improved methods 
of farming. 

Two very interesting papers, which we have not space 
to comment on in detail, are M. Ernest Tissot’s on ‘‘ The 
Philosophical Poems of Henrik Ibsen,” which deals with 
‘* Brand,” ‘Peer Gynt,” and ‘‘ Emperor and Galilean,” 
and M. B. Jeannine’s on ‘‘The Movement of Ideas in 
Scandinavian Countries,” taking a more general view of 
the ‘* modern movement ” in Norwegian literature. The 
chief characteristics of this movement, according to M. 
Jeannine, are a deep-seated Puritan conscience and an 
uncompromising search for truth : ‘It has for its object 
the denunciation of falsehood, individual and social, no 
matter where it is hidden—in public institutions, in the 
church, the school, in philanthropic societies, in marriage, 
in mutual duties, in the obligations imposed on the privi- 
leged of fortune. We are struck by the unity of inten- 
tion which exists in all the products of this literature ; 
the people speak as if they were driven to it by an irre- 
sistible impulse of the soul, by the consciousness of a mis- 
sion to fulfill. We always find the same starting point. 
which lends itself to all developments—the discord be- 
tween what ought to be and whatis. It is a revolution- 
ary and regenerative movement—a violent opposition to 
hypocrisy and convention—a passionate search for truth 
at all costs and at all risks.” 
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POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 
poems have appeared during the month in commemoration of 


Shelley, who was born August 4, 1792—one by Mr. William Watson, 


in the London Spectator, of July 30, and the other by Mr. Edmund C. Sted- 
man, in the Atlantic Monthly. We quote three stanzas from Mr. Watson’s 


ode : 


Impatient of the world’s fixed way, 
He ne’er could suffer God’s delay, 
But all the future ina day 
Would build divine, 
And the whole past in ruins lay, 
An emptied shrine. 


And in this world of worldings, where 
Souls rust in apathy, and ne’er 
A great emotion shakes the air, 
And life flags tame, 
And rare is noble impulse, rare 


The impassioned aim, 
*Tis no mean fortune to have heard 
A singer who, if errors blurred 
His sight. had yet a spirit stirred 
By vast desire, 
And ardor fledging the swift word 
With plumes of fire. 


Mr. Stedman’s poem is entitled ‘‘ Ariel.” Afteran address to the shadow 
of the poet, he says : 


Be then the poet’s poet still ! for none 
Of them whose minstrelsy the stars have blessed 
Has from expression’s wonderland so won 
The unexpressed— 
So wrought the charm of its elusive note 
* On us, who. yearn in vain 
To mock the pzean and the plain 


0 
Of tides that rise and fall with sweet mysterious rote. 


Professor Blackie, always original and interesting, publishes in the Con- 


temporar 


y Review a series of sonnets to the memory of John Knox. There 


are some twelve of them. We have only space for one: 


The be 
entitled ‘ 


Bless thee, brave Knox ; my soul feeds on great men, 
Not on far-wandering spheres or curious dust, 
But on a strong arm braced with truth, as when 
Thy weighty stroke broke through the gilded crust 
Of priestly creeds, and bared the lie within. 
Be thou my guide. I take my stand on thee 
As on a rock, and when the blastful din 
Of billows smites the cliff, I stand on thee. 
On Knox I stand, and glory in his name 
Who made the Scot wise by pure Bible law, 
And brought the popish jugglery to shame 
With words that stirred the soul with holy awe. 
Let mitred priests lord it o’er feeble flocks, ; 
I stand a freemnan when I stand on Knox. 


st poem in Scribner’s is a little poem by Anne Reeve Aldrich, 
A Little Parable :” 


I made the cross myself, whose weight 
Was later laid on me. 

This thought adds anguish as I toil 
Up life’s steep Calvary. 


To think mine own hands drove the nails ! 
Isang a merry song, 

And chose the heaviest wood I had 
To build it firm and strong. 


If I had guessed—if I had dreamed 
Its weight was meant for me, 

I should have built a lighter cross 
To bear up Calvary ! 


POETRY. 
Albemarle.—August. 
To One in Bedlam. Ernest Dowson. 
Atalanta.—August. 


Girlhood. F. E. Weatherly. 
To One Far Off. Mary Gorges. 


Atlantic Monthly.—August 
Ariel. In Memory of Shelley. E. C. Stedman. 
Quatrains of August. C. W. Coleman. 
Argosy.—August. 
That Evensong of Long Ago. Alex. Lamont. 
Bookman.—August. 
He That Endureth. R. Kemp. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine.—August. 
Shoe Prints. (ilus.) J. F. Sullivan. 
Century Magazine.—August. 


Sea Longin T. B. Aldrich. 
A Servian Song. R. H. Stoddard. 
illus.) E. C. Stedman 

1 . Gilder. 

My Shell. T. C, Williams. 

Beached. Virginia F. Boyle. 
Chautauquan.—August. 

From My Window. Bettie Garland. 

Cornhill.—August. 


Dumb. 
Cosmopolitan.—August. 


Memories of Lake Huron. C. Scollard. 
Watch and Ward. Katharine Lee Bates. 
After Long Absence. Lilla C. Perry. 


Girl's Own Paper.—August. 


A Lesson from Nature. Rev. W. Cowan. 
Nature's Life. 8S. C. J. Ingram. 


Good Words.—August. 
Naught Abides but Love. Rev. F. Lang- 


ridge. 
Shadows. G. Egremont. 
Harper’s Magazine.—August. 


Love. Adéle R. Ingersoll. 
Our Only Day. Coates Kinney. 


Idler.—August. 
Toa Pretty Girl. (ilus.) H. D. Browne. 
Irish Monthly.—August. ; 
God’s Poem. Alice Furlong. 
Leisure Hour.—August. 


Pictures and Painters. Ellen T. Fowler. 
A Prayer Under Gray Skies. E. Nesbit. 


Longman’s Magazine.—August. 


My Saint. W.H. Pollock. 
The Ballad of Love and Death. E. Nesbit. 


Magazine of Art.—August. 


For the Shelley Centenary, ‘August 4, 1892. 
Sonnet, by Theodore Watts. 2 


Minstrel.—August. 
Shelley. O. Blackburn. 


National Review.—August. 
To the Loyalists of Ireland. Alfred Austin. 


Newbery House Magazine.—August. 
Inter Canem et Lupum. C. Wilson-Moore-. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—August. 


Faded Pictures. W. V. Moody. | 
Sun in the Willows. H.S8. Morris. 
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After the Battle. E. M. Bacon. 
A Little Parable. Anne R. Aldrich. 


Sunday Magazine.—August. 
*O Ye of Little Faith.” Rev. B. Waugh. 
Summer. Cillus.) Sarah Doudney. 
“He Loves Me—Loves Me Not.”’ (llus.) 
A. Clive. 
The Whispers of the Reeds. A. M.S. 
Temple Bar.—August. 
Bonjour, Pierrot. F. E. Weatherly. 
The Sadness of Summer. A. I. Muntz. 
Ode to a Modern Ship. E. H. L. Watson. 


Victorian.—August. 


Would We Return Again? Alex. Lamont. 
Dead Joy. Mary Brotherton. 


ART TOPICS. 
Albemarle.—August. 
Impressionism—What it Means. C.W.Furse. 
Art Amateur.—August. 

Portrait Painting in Oil. Frank Fowler. 

Hints for Landscape Students. Henry 
Mosler. 

‘The Painting of Cattle. 

Lessons on Trees.—III. 

Boston School of Drawing and Painting. 
Sylvester Baxter. 

Art Interchange.—August. 
Some London Art Shows. 


Atlantic Monthly.—August. 
The Revival of Art. W. J. Stillman. 
Cabinet Maker.—August. 
Mr. Walter Crane on Decoration. 
Century.—August. 
Paul Veronese. (illus.) W. J. Stillman. 


Chautauquan.—August. 
How Italy Retains Her Hold on Art. 
Classical Picture Gallery.—(London.)— 
August. 


Reproductions of ‘‘The Horrors of War,” 
by Peter Paul Rubens. ‘The Annuncia- 
tion,” by Leonard da Vinci, and ten 
others. 

Good Words.—August. 

A Modern Dutch Painter—D. A. C. Artz 
With Portrait. R. Walker. 

ASue at An Art Pottery. Cillus.) C. L. 

ind. 


Journal of the Society for the Study of 
. Social Ethics. No. 11. 


‘The Moral Basis of Art. G. F. Hill. 
Magazine of Art.—(London.)—August. 


“The Kind Confessor.” Etching After E. 
Zamacois. 

Onslow Ford. (MIllus.) Miss M. Hepworth 
Dixon. 

Charles Keene. (Illus.) M. H. Spielmann. 

On Some Portraits of Marie Antoinette. 
(llus.) Lord Ronald Gower. 

Bernard Evans. (Illus.) Alfred T. Story. 

The Grafton Gallery. (llus.) M. Phipps 
Jackson. 

‘The Decoration of Ceilings.—II. lus.) G. 
T. Robinson. 


Nineteenth Century.—August. 


Art Studentships of the Early Italian Paint- 
ers. Dr. Jean Paul Richter. 


The Art Folio.—August. 


St. Louis School of Fine Art. 

James McNeill Whistler. 

The Art of Engraving. 
Hanson. 

‘The Walters Gallery. 

About the Impressionists. 


John Wesley 


Mr. Hoppin. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Bettie Garland’s m, ‘‘ From My Window,” in the Chautauquan is one 
of the best of the ten : , “- 


Above the water, from my window shines 
The crescent moon, soft holding in its sway 
A fleecy cloud just left from parting day. 
Round either horned side it intertwines, 
And falling, forms in drooping lines 
A bridal veil around the queen of night ; 
Within the folds, half hid, the quivering light 
Of stars like jeweled pins in quaint designs 
To catch and hold the veil in place. 
As in the water dips the gauzy trail, 
Wave follows wave in glittering crystals strewn 
And silver rings go widening into space— 
Then lo! ’tis gone, this crescent crown and veil, 
And I am in the darkening world alone. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


R. BERNINGER’S great cyclorama of the departure of the Jews 

from Memphis, which is on exhibition in London, reproduces in the 

circle of a cycloramic picture the leading features of the scene which was 
witnessed in ancient Egypt at the time when the children of Israel left for 
the Promised Land. It is animmense work, full of detail, and yet popsenas 
a unity which grows upon the observer the longer the picture is looked. at. 
Mr. Berninger qualified for the task of depicting this Egyptian scene by 

a long sojourn in the Nile Valley. His eyes got the glare of the African 
sun, the shadows in the sand, and the cool blue of the winding Nile. For 
his archzeology he has relied greatly upon Dr. Carl Ebers, the well-known 
po Lanes a We are, therefore, justified in regarding the picture as 
embodying the latest. results of the modern research into the realities of 
the life of ancient Egypt. But apart from the archeological interest the 
wap is full of light, and color, and movement, and even if less space had 

n taken‘in the restoration of the banished past, it would possess high 
interest as enabling us to form some idea of what the real Exodus was like 

The picture is an immense piece of work, being four hundred feet in 
circumference, and fifty-five feet high, and there is hardly afoot of all thi: 
immense superfices that does not contribute directly to the effect of the 
whole. Especially is this the case with the view of the Wilderness, which 
stretches far he the city to the horizon. At first it seems as if the 
hollows were filled with lakes, but it appears that this is but an illusion 
caused by the shadows. The only water in the picture is the Nile, which, 
flecked with many white-sailed boats, flows behind the king’s palace. 
Down the marble steps leading from the palace the King and Queen of 
Egypt are being carried, and at the foot of the stairs Moses and Aaron and 
four other Hebrews are ry sae je ag ope for the last time before the de- 
parture of the children of Israel. This isa slight anachronism in order to 
bring out the story of the Exodus within the compass of a single picture. 

Immediately behind the Sphinx stand the king’s war chariots, over 
which rises an Egyptian sanctuary. Leaving the royal palace we come to 
some Egyptian villas, on the top of one of which there is a group of merry- 
makers, while in the next house there are lamentations for the first-born. 
Down below, in a garden rich with verdure, two Egyptian lovers are 
wandering amid the flowers, absorbed simply in their own happiness. 
Passing the palace, we come to the chief scene of the Israelites’ flight, 
with one of the large gates of Memphis, through which the Israelites are 
departing in procession. A crowd of Egyptians in the market place are 
cursing them as they pass, a wae reoree winding from the city gates 
behind the Sphinx, and past the base of the Pyramids toward the Desert. 
The procession is full of striking groups. In the background there are 
Bedouins mocking the Israelites and a group of mourners bewailing their 
dead. On the other side of the road, facing the Great Pyramid, stands an 
pe eer villa, the family group on the roof of which shows us something 
of the life of the rich owner. 

We do not require the Egyptologists from the British Museum to criti- 
cise this painting from the side of the expert. From the point of view of 
the ordinary sight-seer it is a very striking picture, which enables us to 
realize more than we have ever done before the fact that Pharaoh and his 
horsemen, and the Israelites and the Egyptians, were all once real living 
creatures of flesh and blood. On the opposite page we give views of two 
sections of Mr. Berninger’s great painting. 


Lewis F. Day writes in the Architectural Record on ‘‘ Modern Mosaic 
in England,” and has especial words of rr. for Mr. John Clayton, the 
foremost representative of that art in Britain. While recognizing the 
difficulties under which the artist in mosaic must labor working in the 
nineteenth century, and in England intstead of the medizval East, with 
its Southern sun to light up, and the broad surfaces of unbroken gold, he 
has ‘“‘ designed much manly and masterly work in mosaic. : 
































THE EXODUS: MEMPHIS AND THE SPHINX. (SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


ZOLA’S “LA DEBACLE.’* 


HE most remarkable book 
which has been issued from 

the press during the summer is M. 
Emile Zola’s last novel, which, 
fortunately, is free from-most of 
the faults that disfigure those 
which have preceded it. “La 
Débacle (Bibliothéque Charpentier, 
Paris) is a wonderful picture of the 
overthrow of the empire. It has 
now been well translated into Eng- 
lish by E. P. Robins, so that the 
English-speaking people may have 
the advantage of reading this con- 
summate delineation of the over- 
throw of the empire (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York). The story 
is very'slight. Asa story it is but 
a thread on which to string to- 
gether an account of the overturn 
of the second empire. M. Zola 
brings out, as no other writer on 
military subjects has done with 
equal power, the extent to which a 
great army goes to pieces if those in 
command have neither the brain 
nor the character to move and 
feed it. The series of pictures of 
the life of the French soldiers in 
camp and on the march impresses 
the reader deeply with the convic- 
tion that the war was lost from 
the first; and that, even if the 
Germans had never fired ashot, the 
mere marching about of the French 
armies would have shaken the em- 
pire to pieces. It is an old saying 
that armies, like serpents, move on 
their bellies ; and the incapacity of 
the French administration to pro- 
vide food from day to day for their 
troops, in their ever-shifting movements hither and 
thither in obedience to the political exigencies of the 
Empress and her council of ministers in Paris, explains 
the terrible catastrophe which for a time obliterated 
France from the political map of Europe. M. Zola excels 
in painting pictures of gloom, and certainly no artist 
ever had a more lurid canvas than that which is de- 
voted to ‘La Débfcle.” No book that we have read fora 
long time conveys with equal vividness the sense of the 
frightful waste of war, or enables us to realize so dis- 
tinctly the way in which a battle appears to those who 
take part init. Itis the very opposite of the method of 
the special correspondent. In M. Zola’s pages one 
marches with the soldier along the dusty roads, sees him 
at the camp fire at night, when cold and hungry he tries 
to sleep, or crouches beside him as hour after hour he lies 


*The Downfall (La Débfcle). By Emile Zola. Translated 
by E. P. Robins. Paper, 12mo, pp. 565. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents. 








M. EMILE ZOLA. 


in the burning sun, while the shells drop round him, and 
he gnashes his teeth to fire a shot in reply to his invisible 
enemy. Asa picture of society gone rotten at the head, 
it can hardly be excelled. 

As better than any extended review of this book from 
a non-French standpoint, we prefer to translate some para- 
graphs from the Vicomte de Vogiié’s eloquent discussion 
of it in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The fact that M. de 
Vogiié was himself an actor in the scenes described by 
the novelist lends additional force and interest to his 
criticisms. He says: 

‘‘T have just finished it—the Book of Sorrow. That its 
aythor has to a rare degree the power of giving pain is a 
statement no one will deny. A book of M. Zola’s is usu- 
ally an intellectual convict prison, where our mind, broken 
down by heavy labor, revolted by forced intimacy with 
shameful associates, oppressed in this moral night, and 
deprived of all hope, drags through the weary pages the 
cannon ball of fatality. But often, also, in awaking from 

















THE NEW BOOKS. 


this nightmare, the mind is able to laugh at its past an- 
guish—to recognize that the prison was but an illusion, 
created by the visionary’s sombre fancy. This time the 
images called up by the writer are too real ; they. had been 
buried in our memories under the accumulated years, and 
it is like violating a sepulchre. We curse, but, in spite of 
ourselves, we follow the Ezekiel who leads us into those 
fields of the Ardennes covered with bones of men. ‘ He 
caused me to pass by them round about, and behold, there 
were very many in the open valley ; and lo, they were 
very dry. . . And there was a noise, and behold 
an earthquake, and the bones came together, bone to his 
bone. . . And the breath came into them, and 
they lived and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army.’” 

“‘T would not have asked for this book. We only care 
to dwell on griefs that are rich with some source of pride. 
We speak of their loss to the widows of heroes; before 
the widows of shipwrecked mariners we are silent about 
the sad fate of those who have gone down uselessly, in- 
gloriously. Our souls are like those widows. But M. Zola’s 
daring pen cares not for our modesties. His book is 
written; it is being talked of up and down the world; the 
author has sent me a copy; it would be impossible for me 
to speak of anything else to-day—all the more so that the 
novelist has placed his characters and the center of his 
.action in the corps, the division, and even the brigade, in 
which the writer of these lines was serving at the time. 
I felt that I ought to mention this coincidence, as it gives 
more certainty to my criticism. In every march described 
by him, clear recollections enable me to check the accuracy 
of his descriptions This circumstance increases, in my 
case, the depression which every one must feel after hay- 
ing seen our disasters over again through M. Zola’s eyes. 
It adds to the admiration which I feel as a French rhetor- 
ician; it justifies the reserves which I shall suggest, as a 
man, and a witness of those evil days. Pa 

‘“‘The book ends—or should logically end—with the rout 
or Sedan and the captivity in the peninsula of Iges. The 
supplementary portion, in which the author traces in 
broad strokes the siege of Paris and the Commune, pro- 
duces the impression of having been added afterward by 
another hand. From the point of view of literary appre- 
-ciation, the only part of the book that should be retained 
is its living and organic part—the retreat on Sedan and 
‘the battle. 

“There is not a fault to find with the first chapters. 
‘The painter is placing his masses—putting in his back- 
ground, and that is what he can do best. We 
wait in vain for the great individual portrait which he 
never gives us; but, in the opening chapters, when he 
summons up and drives before him that army, he can 
challenge comparison with the mightiest constructors of 
epics. The masses are here bathed in a twilight mist, 
vibrating with uneasy breaths ; each detail contributes to 
the total effect of oppression ; and already we see Fate 
hovering over this flock driven to the slaughter. The sud- 
-den oscillations from swagger to panic—the distant echoes 
of Fréschwiller—a victory for some hours, then a disaster ; 
the gradual decline in the enthusiasm the troops had 
brought with them from Paris, giving place to an incur- 
able depression—the rank growth of all the worst instincts, 
as discipline gradually relaxes—this dissolution of the 
multifold animal, a little while ago an army, now a beast 
for the slaughter house. M. Zola glories in painting all 
these. He gives us all the horror of that time in all its 
truth, and the sensation which he gives us is not due to 
easy analytic methods, but always toa true epic synthesis. 
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‘*The detail of place and circumstance is nearly always 
minutely accurate. Ido not praise the novelist for this, 
precision any more than I should blame him for any con- 
fusions, if such existed ; such material exactness matters 
very little. What does matter is the right calling up of 
feelings. M. Zola does not translate all feelings into 
words—certainly not. But those which he does lend to 
his creations—to the brutes of the squadron, to the few 
officers in whom he personifies different military types— 
he sees and renders with marvelous fidelity. These are, 
in general, coarse and uncomfortable impulses ; but one is 
forced to acknowledge that, as a matter of fact, they took 
up most space and showed themselves conspicuously in 
the foreground. It is absolutely true that eating and 
sleeping become, in such cases, the only preoccupations of 
man, fallen back to the plane of his primitive instincts ; 
the most refined cannot escape from this. In the water 
—always in the water—one’s fingers numb with cold 
and sore with buckling and unbuckling the straps of the 
knapsack—such was the dominant sensation of those 
days. M. Zola—with his heavy hammering of repetition 
—which here has the force of truth—almost revives their 
physical sufferings for us.” 

But M. Zola’s history of the war passes over two points 
of the highest importance, and in so doing leaves two 
blanks, which M. de Vogiié feels keenly. He only shows 
us one of the two opposing forces. The German army, in 
his pages, is a mere cipher. He entirely fails to explain 
in what its superiority consisted. What was there in 
these men? Why did they conquer France? Only he 
who knows the answer, and dares to give it, will be able 
to write the book about the war. M. Zola is not lacking 
in courage, but he has not observed—perhaps wants the 
special sense that would enable him to observe—the fact 
of the matter : 

‘*He who is so well up in all the points of the battle- 
field of Sedan must surely know what was to be seen and 


® heard there on the evening of September 1, 1870. It was 


a picture to tempt his pen—those innumerable lines of 
fires starring all the valley of the Meuse, those grave and 
solemn chants sent out into the night by hundreds of 
thousands of voices. No orgy, no disorder, no relaxation 
of discipline ; the men mounting guard under arms till 
the inexorable task was done ; the hymns to the God of 
victory and the distant home—they seemed like an army 
of priests coming from the sacrifice. This one picture, 
painted as the novelist knows how to paint in his best 
days, would have shown us what virtues, wanting in our 
own camp, had kept fortune in the service of the other.” 
M. Zola has overlooked the fact that, in vilifying the 
cochons de Prussiens, as his characters constantly call 
them, he is likewise vilifying his own countrymen, who 
could be conquered by such a foe. And he does take too 
low a view of France—that is M. de Vogiié’s second ob- 
jection. Were all the French—except a few brave 
Vineuils, helpless to do any good—frivolous, ignorant, 
corrupt, boastful or brutal—all Rogue-Macquerts’ ? Surely 
not. M. Zola has not exaggerated the panic, despair, and 
consequent demoralization of the French army. But the 
demoralization was not universal or uninterrupted. Here 
and there, now and again, the brave French light-hearted- 
ness would gain the upper hand—M. de Vogiié has wit- 
nessed instances over and over again. And, moreover, 
granting that all Zola says is true for the unhappy Sedan 
army, his book pretends to embrace the whole long agony 
of France. Why—if the men were all suchas he describes 
—why did it last solong? What of those multiplied, ir- 
repressible efforts which for six months kept up a resist- 
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ance unique in the annals of recent warfare? Surely 
there was some life left in the nation. But no account is 
taken of all this in ‘‘ La DébAcle.” 

Summing up, M. de Vogiié says : 

‘That there are in ‘La Débacle’ and in M. Zola’s 
former works pages of a rare and lofty beauty, I have 
joyfully testified, having felt their charm. That this last 
work is, in many respects, a literary masterpiece, I agree, 
and I have not been grudging of a mere literary praise. 
But the touchstone of the book is not there, young read- 
ers! Do not believe your rhetoric manuals on this point. 
Listen to your mother, and, later on, to your woman 
friend! They will tell you that the good and beautiful 
books—those have a chance of remaining alive after their 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


HISTORY. 
A Footnote of History. Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, pp. 322. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


Mr. Stevenson remarks in his preface that ‘‘an affair which 
might be deemed worthy of a note of a few lines in any gen- 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


eral history has been here expanded to the size of a volume.” 
He proceeds to explain that he has brought out this story 
of the political distractions and difficulties in Samoa with con- 
siderable haste, yet with care and painstaking, in order to do 
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author is sleeping underground—are the books which help 
us to cross life’s difficult places. This is so true that, after 
finishing ‘La Débdcle,’ tortured by the revival of my 
saddest memories, I instinctively took up a volume of 
‘War and Peace.’ 

“Thus the traveler, after bathing in the Dead Sea, 
goes to wash in the neighboring waters of Jordan. The 
Arab guides say it is the only way to get rid of the heavy, 
mephitic and corrosive liquid, which burns the skin. The 
Dead Sea is, none the less, a curious and magnificent phe- 
nomenon : people come to see it from all quarters of the 
world ; they do not resist the temptation of a plunge in 
it. But how good it seems afterward—the sweet and 
clear water of the river !” 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


a practical service to the islands at a moment somewhat crit- 
ical, both for the internal and also the foreign relationships 
of the Samoans. It happens that the volume falls upon the 
American market under circumstances which give it a special 
interest not anticipated by the author, ny it has so re- 
cently come from his pen. Americans have been fumbling 
their atlases somewhat curiously, and asking one another 
questions about these same islands, because they have learned 

that there is a a to be a disposition on 
the part of England to share with us the ex- 
clusive rights to establish a naval and coaling 
station in the Samoan harbor of Pago Pago, 
which we sy ree we had secured some years 
ago. If Mr. Stevenson could have foreseen the 
particular phase of the Samoan question that 
would have interested American readers at 
the. very moment when his book was to sor 
he would doubtless have added a chapter deal- 
ing with these questions as to the establish- 
ment of American, German and English naval 
stations in the ports of the island group. Al- 
} ogg such a chapter is wanting, the story of 
the local difficulties which made trouble be- 
tween America and Germany, which called to 
Samoaseveral of our warships, and which were 
so singularly affected by the terrible hurricane 
of March, 1889, has a very timely interest. The 
treaty of Berlin, which establishes the present 
régime in Samoa, under an international agree- 
ment in which the United States participates, 
will in the sequel appear plainly as a very 
important turning point in the diplomatic and 
foreign policy of the United States, and in the 
movement for the construction by our govern- 
ment of a modern navy. Mr. Stevenson, it 
should be remarked, writes history as he 
writes everything else, in a luminous and sin- 
gularly attractive style. 


A History of Peru. By Clements R. Mark- 
ham. Octavo, pp. 556. Chicago: 
Charles H. Sergel & Co. $2.50. 


Messrs. Sergel & Co., of Chicago, have 
entered upon the publication of a series of 
books for which there ought to be a strong 
demand. They have entitled the series ‘‘ Latin- 
American Republics.” Each history is to be 
complete in one good-sized volume. Several 
are announced as in press, but the first actually 
to make its appearance is a history of Peru by 
Mr. Clements R. Markham, whose former 
books dealing with South American and par- 
ticularly with Peruvian affairs have shown 
him to ss qualifications of a high order. 
His history of Peru begins with an account of 
the Inca empire and its civilization, and de- 
scribes in compact ee a oy the Spanish con- 
quest and settlement of the country, and the 
colonial history preceding the war of inde- 

mdence. That war, under San Martin, and 
he subsequent story of the republic, including 
the career of Bolivar, bring us to the middle 
of the book. The special value of the volume 
lies in the fact that its second half gives us in 
convenient and reliable form the story of Peru 
during the past fifty years. It is extremely 
convenient at this time to have a faithful 
vresentation of the circumstances and facts 
of the Chilian invasion of Peru, and all the 
events of the aoemy period between 1870 and 189. If the suc- 
cessive volumes in this series of books upon the South Amer- 
ican republics are as able and as full of valuable information 
as Mr. Markbam's Peru they will be welcome indeed. A con- 

















wieenite number of illustrations add to the interest of the 
work. 


Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol. 

IV. Edited by Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M. 

A. Paper, 8vo, pp. 283. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $3. 

The American Society of Church History is an organiza- 
tion which has already produced literature of permanent 
value. Its publications are edited by Rev. S. M. Jackson, sec- 
retary of the society. The new annual volume contains a ver, 
important list of the works of interest to the student of chure 
history which have appeared in the year 1891. The list is an 
astonishingly long one, and indicates great activity among the 
workers in this field. ne the original peters contained in 
this volume are one by Mr. William Kendall Gillett upon the 
Religious Motives of Christopher Columbus ; one by the Rev. 
John Gordon, D.D., upon the Papal Bulls Distributing 
America; one by Rev. John Nicum on the Conventional His- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in this Country ; one by the Rev. 
Dr. Philip Schaff on the Friendship of Calvin and Melancthon ; 
one by Dr. Albert Henry Newman, of Toronto, on Recent Re- 
searches concerning Medisval Sects, and several other papers 
of interest to students in ecclesiastical fields. 


Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. By 
Harry Hakes, M.D. Paper, 16mo, pp. 132. Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. : Published by the Author. 


To the making of Columbus books there seems to be no 
end. Harry Hakes, M.D., of Wilkesbarre, Pa., who does not 
pretend to original work in historical bewhooam gp writes a 
clear, simple account of Columbus’ discovery of America, with 
a view to a large popular sale. 


Hungary and Its People. By Louis Felbermann. Octavo, 
pp. 390. London, Griffith & Farran. 10s. 6d. 


As far as we are aware, there has heretofore been no 
popular work dealing with Hungary and its people. The 
present volume, if there besuch a want, supplies it, and in a 
creditable fashion. It has good, large type, and a number of 
illustrations—historical, portrait and landscape. 


England Under the Coalition. By P. W. Clayden, M.A. 
Octavo, pp. 575. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Clayden, who is the real editor of the Daily News, for 
Mr. Robinson can hardly be taken seriously as an editor, has 
written an excelient handbook for the use of Liberal politi- 
cians. It is a history of the last administration from the point 
of view of Bouverie street. It has the advantage of being the 
ed work that covers that period of contemporary history. 
It deals chiefly, although not exclusively, with the Irish policy 
of the Government, and is characteri idit 








by a limpid ucidity 
which is the note of everything which passes from Mr. Clay- 
den’s practiced pen. . 


Colonial Chronology: A Chronology of the Principal 
Events of the British Colonies and India from the 
Close of the Sixteenth Century-to the Present Time. 
By H. J. Robinson. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
16s. 


This book is the first attempt that has been made to ag 
within a compass of a volume the history of our Colonial - 
pire. The history is set forth in parallel columns ; there are 
maps showing the growth of the British Empire since 1592 to 
1302, At the end there is a concise account of every colony, 
with maps. The book is the printed record of one of the 

eatest achievements which any race ever accomplished in 
the history of the world. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Edwin 
R. A. Seligman. Paper, 8vo, pp. 191. Baltimore: 
American Economic Association. $1. 


The subject of taxation occupies a pee of growing im- 
portance both in the more theoretical and abstract discussions 
of economics and also in the plans and schemes of practical 
statesmen. The last issue in the series of publications of the 
American Economic Association is a monograph on the Shift- 
ing and Incidence of Taxation, by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia College. This study will add to the high reputation 
which Professor Seligman has already gained. It does not at- 
tempt to reach any rigid and precise conclusions, nevertheless 
it is full of enlightenment, and it can be recommended most 
earnestly to the attention not only of economic students, but 














also of municipal administrators, members of Let om tegen and 
intelligent business men who are willing to take the trouble 
to make a real study of the science of taxation. 
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Equitable Taxation. Six Essays. With an Introduction. 
by the Hon. Jonathan A. Lane. 12mo, pp. 94. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 


Another really timely volume on this subject of taxation 
is made up of the six essays selected as the best out of a num- 
ber submitted to Public Opinion, our esteemed Washington 
contemporary, in response to the offer of prizes for essays on 
the question, ‘‘ What, if any, changes in existing plans are 
necessary to secure an equitable disposition of national taxa- 
tion for the support of national, State and municipal govern- 
ments?” Per “5” the best essay of all, however, is the intro- 
duction, written by Mr. Jonathan A. Lane, i of the: 
Boston Merchants’ Association. The drift of the essays is in 
favor of a differentiation between the sources of national, 
State and municipal taxes. To munici and local p 
would be given up the tax on real estate. The State govern-. 
ments would support themselves by taxes on railways and 
other corporations. The volume has comparatively little to do. 
with the question of the support of the national government. 


The Free-Trade Struggle in England. By M. M. Trum- 
bull. Second edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 288. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 175 cents. 


Mr. M. M. Trumbull, of Chicago, who published a history 
of the free-trade struggle in England some ten years ago, now 
brings out an pashan. edition of that work, intended to serve. 
for reference at this time when the relative merits of protec- 
tion and free trade are under American scrutiny. It will be. 
found the most complete and convenient, and probably the. 
most accurate accessible, account of the reform of the English. 
customs system. 


The Coming Climax in the Destinies of America. By 
Lester C. Hubbard. Paper, 12mo, pp. 480. Chicago :. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents. 


Mr. Lester C. Hubbardis a writer who has given much at- 
tention to strikes and labor troubles, and whose new book is in 
the interests of the People’s party. It is a powerful arraign- 
ment of the growth of corporations and plutocracy in Ameri- 
can life and politics, with an outline of the remedies which 
Mr. Hubbard would regard as conservative in the true sense 
of that word. He defends poversepene banking, land taxa- 
tion, State operation of coal and oil lands, State operation of: 
transit systems, and other reforms, which are conceived and 
stated in a spirit of earnest concern for the public welfare, 


Public Finance. By C. F. Barstable. Octavo, pp. 672: 
London: Macmillan. 12s. 6d. + 
The most important recent contribution to the science of 

taxation and the administration of national revenues that has. 

come to us from across the water is Professor Barstable’s new 
work entitled ‘‘ Public Finance.’”’ The main headings of this 
k are: I. Public Expenditure. II. Public Revenue. III. 

The Principles of Taxation. IV. The Several Kinds of Taxes. 

V. The Relations of Expenditures to Receipts. VI. Financial 

Administration. This work is much more than a student's 

dissertation in theoretical finance. It is based upon a very 

considerable —— of historical and statistical study. It is a 

solid and able addition to the literature of this department of 

economic research. ro 


The New House of Commons, July, 1892. Paper, pp. 328. 

London: Macmillan. 1s. 

The last Member of the House of Commons had not been, 
elected when the Times brought out, through Messrs. Mec- 
millan, this admirable handbook the new House. Tho 
Times was almost the only paper that distinguished itself this, 
General Election. The forecasts of its special commissioner 
were wonderfully correct, and it was one of the few papars: 
which enabled its readers to compare the polls of the preced- 
ing day with the polls of the General Elections of 1885 and 1886, 


' and the by-elections in the same constituencies. 


Warships of the World. Lloyd’s Register of Pritish and 
Foreign Shipping. Particularsof the Warships of the 
World. In three parts. Tenth revised edition. Lon-~ 
don: 2 White Lane Court, Cornhill. 5s. 


This is an invaluable book of reference. It contains not, 
only the particulars ed me the warships of each country 
in the world, but also a table of all their guns, with principal. 
particulars and summaries of all guns afloat in the world, to- 

éther with statistics of the merchant shipping and particu-~ 
ars of all dry and wet docks, etc. 


The Year Book of Australia. 1892. European edition, 
with Maps. Octavo, pp. 960. London: Petheriek & 
Co. 10s. 6d. 


This most useful handbook is invaluable to all who are in 
any way interested in the Australian colonies. It contains a.. 
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vast mass of information, which has been declared by those on 
the spot, who are best qualified to judge, to be reliable and 
comprehensive. Its steadily increasing success is illustrated by 
the fact that, commenced in 1882 as a book of 160 pages, it now 
forms a volume of nearly 1,000 pages, of closely printed mat- 
ter, systematically arranged for ready reference under the 
following heads: Administrative and Legislative; Agricult- 
ural and Pastoral ; Annual Reviews of Banking, Building So- 
cieties, Commercial, Insurance, Mining, Postage, Stocks and 
Shares, Wool; Art, Music, and Drama: Ecclesiastical, Edu- 
cational ; Gazetteer ; Land and Land Laws ; Legal ; Literary, 
Scientific, and Kindred Subjects ; Local General Information; 
Medical; Military ; Mineral and Mining; Naval, Imperial 
and Colonial; Postal and Telegraphic; Public Finances; 
Railways and Tramways; Sporting ; Statistics. 





ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


‘Old Shrines and Ivy. By William Winter. 32mo, pp. 
296. New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 


“Old Shrines and Ivy ” is the title of another volume in 
the charming series of little books by William Winter. Its 
first part Mr. Winter entitles ‘‘Shrines of History,” and we 
have ten little essays, including ‘‘Storied Southampton,” 
“The Shakespeare Church,” ‘“‘ From London to Dover,” ‘‘ Ely 
and Its Cathedral,” ‘‘ The Field of Culloden,” and others. The 
second half, ‘‘Shrines of Literature,” includes, besides five 
Shakespearean essays, an equal number of other literary 
pieces, written at one time or another by Mr. Winter. 


A Trip to England. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 32mo, 
pp. 186. New York: Macmillan & Co. 7% cents. 


The Messrs. Macmillan have reissued, in the same size 
and style as Mr. Winter’s volume just mentioned, Prof. Gold- 
win Smith's inimitable little brochure entitled ‘“‘ A Trip to 
England.” This little book has given great delight to the 
limited number of readers who have been privileged to enjoy 
it in the earlier edition, and it ought now to have great cur- 
rency in its new form. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay (Frances 
Burney). With notes by W. C. Ward, and Prefaced 
by Lord Macaulay’s Essay. In three volumes, 12mo, 
447-468-480. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 


$3. 

The reproduction of standard works that delighted our 
randparents is a good sign of the times, and one may justly 
ail with pleasure the appearance in thoroughly good form of 

a three-volume edition in the Chandos Classics of the Diary 
and'Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Miss Burney’s character- 
izations are full of vivacity and humor, and give one a 
thousand entertaining pictures of English court life in the 
period just following the American Revolution, and includin 
the period of the French Revolution and subsequent social an 
political upheavals. As the first in_the series of English 
"women novelists of high rank, Fanny Burney will always hold 
her place in the history of English literature ; but, after all, 
the sprightly jottings of her diaries are the writings which 
will give her mogt enduring fame. 

Philosophy and Physical Science. By Mattoon Monroe 

Curtis, M.A., Ph.D. Paper. 12mo, pp. 53. Cleve- 

. land: Adelbert College. 


An inaugural address delivered at Dr. Curtis’ entrance 
‘upon the professorship of Philosophy at Adelbert College. 





RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


‘The Only Good Thing in All the Worlds. By Professor J. 
B. Turner. 12mo, pp. 167. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. $1. 

No better or more genuine protest against the needless 
‘confounding of man-made theologies and the divine truths 
of a practical religion has ever been made than is embodied 
in this little volume by Professor Turner, of Jacksonville, IIl., 
now in his 87th or 88th year, whose long life has been one of 
good works and broad views. He makes a plea for the simple 
Christianity taught by Christ himself, as against the elaborate 
and human structures, ecclesiastical and theological, which 
grew up four or five centuries after the death of Christ. The 
professor's is the Christ creed as against the Church creed. 


Paganism Surviving in Christianity. By Abram Herbert 
Lewis, D.D. 12mo, pp. 324. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75. 


The Rev. Dr. Lewis has written several preceding books 
tapon the origin and history of the Sabbath, and upon the re- 
lationship of the modern Sunday to the ancient Jewish Sab- 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





bath. This new volume, which purports to treat of the re- 
mains of paganism in Christianity, is a book of much learnin 
and much curious information. It discusses Asiatic and Gree 
pagan water-worship and the ancient water-worship of Europe 
and Mexico and their influence upon the doctrine and practice 
of baptism. The pagan sun-worship and its relationship to 
the subsequent Sunday observance that grew up inside the 
Christian church, and that replaced the keeping of the Sab- 
bath day, affords a topic for several chapters. The author 
also holds that any form of State religion is of pagan origin. 
He instances various practices and ceremonials in use in some 
—. of the modern Christian church as having been intro- 
uced from pagan religions. His principal conclusion would 
seem to be a return to the observance of the seventh day as a 
Sabbath, to be kept as a strictly religious day. 


Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of Chris- 
tian Workers in the United States and Canada. 
Paper, 8vo, pp. 488. New Haven: Christian Workers’ 
Bureau of Supplies. $1. 


We have received a copy of the report of the proceedin 
of the sixth yore convention of Christian Workers, held 
last November at Washington, D.C. The volume is packed 
with accounts of new and hopeful forms of practical religious 
work and with suggestions for more effective work in the fut- 
ure. No better sign of a true spirit of Christian unity could 
well be found anywhere than the evidence contained in this 
very remarkable volume. Many of the addresses and papers 
included in the report are of great value and significance. 
The book is particularly useful as showing what is being 
done in missionary work for the rescue of the unfortunate of 
all classes in great cities. 


Ephphatha ; or, the Amelioration of the World. By F. 
W. Farrar, D.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 
3s. 6d. 


The sermons included in this volume were preached by 
Dr. Farrar in Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s Church. 
If Mr. Price Hoghes had preached and published them he 
would have called the volume “Social Christianity,” and it 
would have been a better title. But the Archdeacon is a 
social reformer almost as radical as the Methodist Price 
Hughes ; and these admirable discourses do indeed show that 
“it is possible for a clergyman without offense to deal with 
questions which may fairly be called political.” 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Columbus: AnEpic Poem. By Samuel Jefferson, F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. 12mo, pp. 247, Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
$1.25. 


Mr. Samuel Jefferson has had some experience in epic 
etry, having done the “Invincible Armada” in verse. 
eing an “F.R.A.S.” and an “F.C.S.,” it would seem that 
poetry is with him merely a diversion from more wonted 
scientific tasks. He entitles his poem ‘‘Columbus: An Epic 
Poem, Giving an Accurate History of the Great Discovery in 
Rhymed Heroic Verse.” The composition can scarcely be 
called poetry, for it is not a work of imaginative art ; butitisa 
simple straightforward narrative of the Columbian discovery 
of America told in smooth rhymes. . 


Songs of the Lowly, and Other Poems. By George Horton. 
12mo, pp. 241. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Horton’s poems, though of very uneven merit, have 
much of the genuine ring about them. His volume would 
have made a better impression if he had been more willing to 
sacrifice some of the children of his fancy. His best work is 
gs enough so that one could wish that the rest were better. 

r. Horton shows a lyrical facility which sometimes ensnares 
him into carelessness. 


Songs of a Day. By Frank L. Stanton. 
New York: John B. Alden. 


A little volume of lyrics, to which is appended about a 
dozen Georgia dialect poems which the author calls ‘‘ Songs of 
the Soil.” The leading characteristics of all these verses are 
gentleness, purity and simplicity. The spirit of love is in 
them all—love of nature, of men, and of God. So predominant 
is this latter love that the volume might almost be called 
“Religious Poems.” Their religion is of no mysterious, eso- 
teric sort, but is the simple religion of Christ. The most ap- 
parent fault of the volume is a lack of vigor. We could some- 
times wish to hear the author cry out against death, even 
defy it—anything to show that he possesses a passion for living. 
But he is always calmly resigned. This fault, however, is 
compensated for by the obvious sincerity of the poems. There 
is not an artificial note in the volume. 


12mo, pp. 108. 
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FICTION. 
A Story of the Discovery of America. By 
12mo, pp. 357. New York: Funk 
$1.50. 


Columbia : 
John R. Musick. 
& Wagnalls Company. 


By John 
Funk & 


Estevan: A Story of the Spanish Conquests. 
R. Musick. 12mo, pp. 405. New York: 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50. 

Mr. John R. Musick has set before himself a task which 
it will be very difficult to perform without degeneracy into 
methods somewhat mechanical and perfunctory. His under- 
taking is nothing less than a complete history of our country, 
from Columbus own to the present day, in the form of twelve 
complete stories. The first two volumes are already in the 
market, and they impress us altogether favorably. If, in 
their conscientious attempt to present history, the informa- 
tion is somewhat more fully developed than the romantic 
element, the seeming fault may in fact bea merit. The first 
volume, ‘‘Columbus,”’ treats of the vorngee and success of the 

reat navigator. The second volume, ‘‘ Estevan,’ covers the 

urther period of yr ap ne corey’. and conquest. The hero- 
ine of the book is the daughter of Balboa. From the literary 
and historical point of view these volumes may be safely rec- 
ommended for young people. They throw many a faithful 
and attractive side-light upon the bare and sober record of the 
early history of our continent. 


Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles 
Dickens. 12mo, pp. 828. New York: Macmillan & 


Co. $1. 


‘The Old Curiosity Shop, and Master Humphrey’s Clock. 
By Charles Dickens. 12mo, pp. 674. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1. 


In their reprint of the first edition of Charles Dickens’ 
novels, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. now send us ‘* Martin Chuz- 
zlewit’’ and ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop.” As the volumes in 
this series succeed one another, we are the more charmed and 
impressed with the great special value given them by the full 
explanatory introductions prepared by Charles Dickens the 
younger, in which every material circumstance and incident 
connected with the writing and publication of the 7 is 
faithfully recorded. ‘The reproduction of the original illus- 
trations, moreover, add much to the charm of the volumes 
and to their value for the library shelves. No book buyer of 
good taste and moderate means will supply his young people 
at home with the cheap and badly-printed pirated editions of 
the Dickens novels when once he becomes acquainted with 
these specimens of genuinely good Leenetyrey c.g It only re- 
mains to be said that Dickens continues to hold his place as 
the most popular novelist in the English language. 


‘Ground Arms!” The Story of a Life. By Bertha von 
Suttner. 16mo, pp. 286. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 
Co. $1. 


No one who has never come into contact with life in Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and the other parts of southern Europe can 
well imagine the terrible strain of a under which 
the thoughtful element of the population rests, and particu- 
larly the wives and mothers of the educated classes, in view 
of the possibility of an outbreak of war at almost any mo- 
ment. Whe situation has become almost unbearably terrible 
to these sensitive and foreboding women. That feeling has 
found expression in a remarkable novel by the Baroness Ber- 
tha von Suttner, which has now been adequately translated 
from the German by Alice Asbury Abbott. “Ground Arms !” 
is a story of great power, and one which has made a pro- 
found sensation in Germany and continental Europe. Its 
author, who had already won some reputation as a sentimental 
novelist, has now emerged as an untiring advocate of inter- 
national arbitration as a remedy for war, and of the disband- 
ing of the great European armies. This is one of the books 
worth reading. 


‘The History of a Failure, and Other Tales. By E. Chilton. 
16mo, pp. 205. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1. 

These little stories have a touch of humor and pathos of 
their own, with a decided religious tendency. They are very 
charming and readable. 

Boston: 


Pierette. By Honoré de Balzac. 12mo, pp. 387. 


Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

In their beautifully gotten up edition of the novels of 
Balzac, translated most carefully and adequately by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley, the Messrs. Roberts Brothers send us, as 
(their latest) the twenty-second volume, the charming but 


sorrowful tale ‘ Pierette,”” with which is bound the novel- 
ette “The Vicar of Tours,” which Balzac dedicated to his 
friend the great sculptor David. In the cycle of his works, so 
presented as to portray the comedy of human life, these two 
tales fall into the group which pictures scenes from life in the 
French provinces. 


Nicholas Blood, Candidate. 
edition. 16mo, pp. 200. Chicago: 
Co. $1. - 


‘* Nicholas Blood, Candidate,’ has reached a second edi- 
tion. The negro question in our South is producing a litera- 
ture of itsown. This bit of realistic fiction deserves no mean 
en in the list of books devoted to that momentous problem. 

tis written from the point of view of the white race, as a 
terrible warning against the dangers of negro domination. 


By Arthur Henry. Second 
F. J. Schulte & 


Emma. By Jane Austen. Two vols., 16mo, pp. 319-315. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2.! 


We have already had occasion to congratulate the Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers upon the perfect specimens of American 
book-making which they are giving us in their republication 
of the novels of Jane Austen. ‘“ Emma,” in two volumes, has 
now made its appearance, following in uniform style the two 
volume editions of ‘‘Sense and Sensibility,” and ** Pride and 
Prejudice.” 


The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne. Octavo, pp. 427. London: Cassell. 6s. 


There is too much podting in this book. The early life of 
Mr. Loudon Dodd in Paris and in Edinburgh has little to do 
with his subsequent career. Nor does the padding serve the 
pur which the earlier chapters of some of Mr. Rider Hag- 

ard’s novels serve—that of telling adventures, interesting in- 

eed, but small as compared with what is to follow, so that 
the reader is worked up by degrees. Contrast, not climax, is 
to be found here. The opening chapters are as flat as the lat- 
ee of the book is =. From the moment that Mr. 
Dodd first hears of the Fiying Scud the story goes with an ir- 
resistible rush. A very able hand, too, has given to all the 
leading scenes touches of color which cling to the memory. 
The seabirds screaming, fighting, and dying among the sacks 
of waste rice make a picture life-like to see and hard to for- 

et. What a pity that a striking story cannot be relieved of 
its encumbrances! “ 


The Old Maids’ Club. By I. Zangwill. 
London: Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


Having succeeded with ‘‘ The Bachelors’ Club,” it is quite 
natural that Mr. Zangwill should try his literary luck with its 
feminine counterpart. Imitative volumes of this sort are gen- 
erally failures ; but, if anything, ‘‘ The Old Maids’ Club” is 
even more amusing than was its predecessor. Now, Mr. Zang- 
will can fairly say that he has produced two of the most orig- 
inal volumes of humor which have appeared for some time. 


Sarchedon: A Legend of the Great Queen. By G. J. 
Whyte-Melville. Paper, 12mo, pp. 488. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 50 cents. 


“Sarchedon” is a highly-wrought romance of ancient 
days, in which the great Assyrian queen, Semiramis, figures 
as a conspicuous character. 


Octavo, pp. 326. 


Leah the Forsaken. By Dr. S. Mosenthal. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 122. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
25 cents. 


This is a translation of the original German novel of Dr. 
Mosenthal, from which the widely popular play of the same 
name has been dramatized. 


Kate Kennedy. A Novel. By Mrs.C.J. Newby. Paper, 
8vo, pp. 114. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
25 cents. 


Dreams of the Dead. By Edward Stanton. 12mo, pp. 
268. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1. 
urports to be a story. It seems, however, 


to be a series of chapters in the personal experiences of the 
author, who is an occultist of the theosophical type. 


This volume 


The Other Bond. By Dora Russell. Paper, 16mo, pp, 
372. New York: John A. Taylor & Co. 50 cents, 
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An Ascent of Fuji the Peerless. Mabel L. Todd, D. P. Todd. 

In Gloucester Harbor. R. Cleveland Coxe. : 

Architecture at the World’s Columbian Exposition.—III. H. 
Van Brunt. 

Glimpses of Wild Life. John Burroughs. 

The Gees Plains of Canada. C. A. Kenaston. ; 

Italian Old Masters—Paul Veronese, 1528-1588. W. J. Still- 


man. 

Christopher Columbus.--IV. The Great Voyage. Emilio 
Castelar. : 

The Apotheosis of Golf. W. E. Norris. 

The Nature and Elements of Poetry.—Truth. Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. i 

Shelley’s Work. George E. Woodberry. 


Chambers’s Journal.—Edinburgh. 


Piccadilly. P 
Cremation. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
Wreck-Raising. y 
On Man-Eating Reptiles. Dr. A. Stradling. 
Corsican Folk-Lore. 


Chaperone.—St. Louis. 


From Sinai to Sichem. J. F. DeVeir. 

The Temples of Pestum. F. W. Hale. 

Sketch of a Moravian School. Susan D’Evelyn. 
The Western Association of Writers. : 


_ The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. 


Memories of Spain. George E. Vincent. 

The New South. Felix L. Oswald. | 

Lovers of Shakespeare's Plays. David H. Wheeler. 

Yr Eisteddfod. . W. Davies. 

Glimpses of the Japanese Lyric Drama. Flora B. Harris. 
Recreations of Eminent Men. George Alfred Townsend. 
A Study of Wordsworth. John Vance Cheney. 
National Institution for Deaf Mutes at Paris. F. Deltour. 
The American Economic Association. Lyman P. Powell. 
Some Characteristics of Chicago. Noble Leary 

Phases of Woman’s Life in Nanking. Harriet L. Beebe. 
Girls’ Apprenticeship. Helen M. Knowlton. 

‘Women in the Treasury Department. Mary S. Lockwood. 
How Italy Retains Her Hold on Art. 


Christian Thought.—New York. 


Perceptionalism: A System of Philosophy. E. J. Hamilton. 
The Influence of the Bible on Modern Jurisprudence. 

‘“*The Mistakes of Moses.” H. L. Hastings. 

Lp eee Assumptions. E. D. Shimer. 

Sociological Science. S. W. Dike. 


The Church at Home and Abroad.—Philadelphia. 


International Missionary Conference of 1892. J. A. Davis. 
Our National Attitude Toward the Chinese. F. F. Ellinwood. 
The Mexican Christian and the American Christian. W. Wal- 


ace. — : 
Our Missions in Corea. 
Church Quarterly.—London. July. 


‘The Place of Authority in Religious Belief. 
Dr. Johnson’s Letters. : 
Mr. Herbert Spencer on Justice. 
Isaac Williams and the Oxford Movement. h 
igious Equality : The Bitter Cry of Dissenting Clericalism. 
rian’s Correspondence. 
ozley’s Essays. 


Miss 
Dictionary of Hymnology. 

Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. 
Some Modern Sermons. 


Contemporary Review.—London. 


William and Bismarck. 

Imagination in Dreams. Frederick Greenwood. 

The Problem of Crime in France. Madame Blaze de Bury. 

In Dutch Water-Meadows. T. Digby Pigott. 

Faith and Fiction. Julia Wedgwood. 

Influenza. Julius Althaus, M.D. ; 

Interest and Loyalty in Canada. Erastus Wiman. 

The Coming Revolution in Tactics and Strategy. Lieut.-Col. 
. Elsdale. 

Provincial Home Rule. The Marquis of Lorne. 

John Knox. John Stuart Blackie. 

The Moral of the Elections. Sidney Webb. 

The General Election and After. . T. Stead. 





Cornhill Magazine.—London. 


My Pool: Scenes and Seasons at An Inland Reservoir. 
The Russians at Home. Capt. H. Ward Lowry. 


The Cosmopolitan.—New York. 


Bridge and Settee Builders. Peter MacQueen. 

The Philippine Islands. Rufus A. Lane. 

A California Farm Village. W. C. Fitzsimmons. 

The Romance of Gloyes. S. William Beck. 

as About German and French Literature. Brander Mat- 
ews. 

A Revolution in English Society. Henry Arthur Herbert. 

Curiosities of Musical Literature. Alfred Veit. 

The Convention at Minneapolis. Murat Halstead. 


Demorest.—New York. 


Flower Missions and Their Work. N.S. Stowell. 
Lady Orchestras. With Portraits. Carrie B. Nichols. 
Pre-Adamite Silk Weavers. E. M. Hardinge. 

How to Sing Without a Master. 


Dublin Review.—Dublin. July. 


Pastor’s History of the Popes. Rev. T. B. Scannell. 
Gardiner’s ‘‘ Civil War.” Rev. Dr. Hayman. 
Isaac Hecker. Rev. Dr. W. Barry. 
Recent Discoveries in the Cemetery of St. Priscilla. 
Brownlow. 
Infanticide in China. Professor de Harlez. 
Anglican Writers and the Council of Ephesus. 
ington. 
Eastern and Western Review.—London. 


Turkey To-day. H. A. Salmoné and F. Scudamore. 
Morocco and Her Enemies. W. Martin Wood. 
Scenes from Greek Life. Mrs. E. M. Edmonds. 
Asia and Australasia. An Australian Observer. 
Sketches on the Riviera. E. M. Lynch. 
Democracy in England. F. W. Gray. 

Commercial Immorality. F.C. Huddle. 


Edinburgh Review.—London. July. 


Crime and Criminal Law in the United States. 
Travels in Equatorial America. 

Wellhausen on the History of Israel. 

Irish Spies and Informers. 

Recollections of Marshal McDonald. 

The Discovery of America. 

Formal and Landscape Gardening. 

Memoirs of Madame de Gontaut. 

The Isle of Wight. 

The Platform. The Elections. 


Educational Review.—London. 


The National Union of Teachers. Hon. L. Stanley. 
———— FS mpares —— a. S G. Gull. 
eographica ucation an e Royal Geographical Society. 
Sir Ar. E. Grant -Duff. , — -" 
What Shall School Girls Read ? Elizabeth Dawes. 
The Organization of Secondary Education. 


The Engineering Magazine.—New York. 


Compressed Air for Street Cars. Herman Haupt. 

— of the Mississippi Problem. C. N. Dutton and H. St. L. 
Joppee. 

Ornament in Architecture. Louis H. Sullivan. 

Does Capital Need High-Priced Labor? W. E. Partridge. 

Underground Water in the Arid Regions. Robert T. Hin. 

River Improvement at Portland. George W. Freeman. 

The Railway of the Future. Oberlin Smith. 

Gold-Mining in the Black Hills. H. M. Hanson. 

Practical Hints on House-Heating.—III. Leicester Allen. 

Evolution of the Constructive Faculty. John M. Burnett. 


English Historical Review.—London. July. 


The Church of the Resurrection, or of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Rev. J. R. Macpherson.—I. 

The Conversion of Wessex. Rev. T.S. Holmes. 

Yilsinese in England, F.Seebohm. 

A Legal View of Cranmer’s Execution. Alfred Bailey. 

The Royal Navy Under James I. M. Oppenheim. 

Edward Augustus Freeman. James Bryce. 


Canon 


Rev. L. Riv- 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. 


W. H. Smith and Son. With Portrait and Illustrations. W. 
M. Acworth. 
The North-Eastern Relhwog sor Its Engines. W. Worsded. 
na Racing Yachts. ith Portraits and Illustrations. 
. Kemp. 
Love-Birds and Pigmy Parrots. W.T. Greene. 
Biscuit Town--Reading. Joseph Hatton. 


Expositor.—London. 


The Aramic Gouget ; Its Contents. Prof. J. T. Marshall. 
Samuel. Prof. W. G. Elmslie. 
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The Fourth Gospel. Rev. J. A. Cross. 
The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New Testament.— 
VII. Prof. Agar Beet. 


Expository Times.—London. 


Studies in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”—III. Mary A. Woods. 
The “Failure ” of the Revised Version. Prin. G. C. M. Doug- 
las and Others. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. 


Sir Charles Tupper. 


The Question of Preferential Tariffs. 
Archer. 


The Drama inthe Doldrums. William. 

Awakened Candidates. H. D. Traill. 

Mr. Henley’s Poetry. Arthur Symone. 

The Working Lady in London. Miss March-Phillipps. 

‘*La Débfacle.” George Moore. 

Conscription. Ouida. 

Shelley. Francis Adams. 

Mr. a 's Work in the West of Ireland. Rev. John Ver- 
schoyle 

The Political Outlook. A. Symposium. 

A Straight Flush. By the Editor. 


The Forum.—New York. 


Depgreticied Industrial Progress. Richard H. Edmonds. 
he Disastrous Effects of a Force Bill. Hoke Smith. 

iaeaeee asa Career. Walter Besant. 

An American View of the Irish Question. R.H. Dana. 

The Folly of Free vg te Agitation. Louis Windmiiller. 

Repeal of the State-Bank Tax. David M. Stone. 

WwW - Psychical Research Has Accomplished. Prof. Wm. 

ames. 

The Western Traffic Association. Aldace F. Walker. 

An Example of Organized Thrift. John G. Brooks. 

The Churches and Labor Unions. Rev. J. P. Coyle. 

Why We Have So Few Good Roads. J —— Ls 

Phonogra oe Studies of Speech. R. L. G 

Municipal Government: A Corporate, pig a ’ Political, Prob- 
lem. Frank Morison. 


eaver. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. 


Old London Potteries. C. Cooper. 

The Books of Rudyard Kipling. G. Cope. 

Brother, Paladin and Lover — Francois Severin Marceau. E. 
P.. Thomson. 

The Old Inns of Salt Hill. J. W. Sherer. 

Chivalry and Matrimony. W. habe a5 ap 

Trade Routes of Roman Britain. T. H. B. Graham. 

Something About ‘‘ Natural Selection.”» W.T. Freeman. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—London. 


Talking Birds. <A. T. Elwes. 
Queen Elizabeth. Sarah Tytler. 


Sun Dials.—II. Sophia F. A. Caulfeild. 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. New York. 
Accidents ~ Results of Change in the Level of the Land. 


R. 8. Tar 

The Brenset' Status of the Metric System. D. E. Smith. 

Columbus and His Times.—VI. W. H. Parker. 

The Yellow River. 

End Towns of the World (Punta Arenas).—II. George W. 
McAdam 

The Tehuantepec Inter-Oceanic Route. 

Birth of the Earth and its Death in Years to Come. 
Flammarion. 

Who Discovered the Pygmies ? Ex-Chief-Justice Daly. 

Butterfly Hunting in the = ics. E. M. Aaron. 

China Tea and Tea Trade. ward Bedloe. 

The Land-Fall of the alley sored Fox’s View. 


Good Words.—London. 


Cloister Life in the Days of Coeur de Lion.—I. Dean Spence. 
Amongst the Lapps. W. C. Preston. 


Great Thoughts.—London. 


The Ethics of the Higher Journalism. An Interview with 
Mr. Thomas Smith. R. Blathwayt. 
Venice, the Water City. W. J. Dawson. 
Interview with Mr. Julius M. Price. 
Blathwayt. 
Greater Britain.—London. July. 


An Indian and Imperial Question: Bi-Metallism. D. Watney. 

Mashonaland. Alex. Boggle. 

A Pan-Anglican Alliance. J. Stanley Little. 

The Proposed Pan-Britannic and All-English-Speaking Gath- 
ering. 


Camille 


With Portrait. R. 


Harper's Magazine.—New York. 


Literary Paris. First ewore. Theodore Child. 
Corfu and the Ionian Sea. Constance Fennimore Woolson. 
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Ice and Ice-Making. T, Mitchell Prudden. 

The Salzburger Exiles in Georgia. Rev. John F. Hurst. 
Webster. James Russell — 

The Italian Army. G. Goi 

From the Black Forest to the _— Sea—VII. F. D. Millet. 


The Home-Maker.—Philadelphia. 


That Quaint Old Roman City (Chester). James H. Redfield. 
The Home of Louise Chandler Moulton. Sarah K. Bolton. 

A Michigan Dairy Farm. Ella Rockwood. 

Taking a Swim. Francis C. Williams. 

Camillo Urso. 


The Homiletic Review.—New York. 


Bernardino Ochino. Prof. Philip Schaff. 
Sermon and tempos § i inde: 0 a, 
Heretic- oy ee ‘Heresy Trials. 
Pastoral Psychology. Rev. wight Pratt 
The Structure of aSermon. Rev. J. F . Riggs. 


Indian Magazine and Review.—London. 


Woman's Work in India. Mrs. B. Sheppard 
Industrial Art Education in India. Havell. 
The Indian Census. 


Irish Monthly.—Dublin. 


John Thomas Gilbert. 
Dr. Russell of Maynooth—VI. 
Our Poets—John Walsh. 


Jewish Quarterly.—London. July. 


Shechem and Bethel. H. Vogelstein. 

The T irge of Coheleth. Rev. Dr. C. Tay 

The Ritual of the Seder and beg A adi ‘of the English Jews. 
Before the Expulsion. Prof. D. Kaufmann. 

The — Analysis of the First Book of Isaiah. Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne 

Aeolian Kuenen. Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

The Early Settlement of the Jews in Southern Italy. Dr. A. 
Neubauer. 

Notes on the : ga of England Under the Angevin Kings. 
Joseph Jacobs 

poner of Education.—London. 


The Teaching of English Composition. 

The Grammar School Boy—I._ Emily Miall. 

Assistant Masters and Their Salaries. 

The eo of School Life and Work on Character—I. Miss 


. E. BR 

Home and ‘F501. C. E. Carpenter. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.—London. June. 
Vermin of the Farm. J. E. Boring. 
The Evolution of Agricultural Imp ements—II. D. Pidgeon. 
Desirable my en Experiments iF E. Bear. 
Contagious t-rot in Sheep. Prof. G. T. Brown. 
Variations of the Four-Course System. G. Murray. 
Wild Birds in Relation to Fla a Earl Cathcart. 
The Trials of Ploughs at Warwick. F.S. Courtney. 


of the Association of Engineering Societies.— 
Chicago. June. 
Smoke Prevention. Committee of Engineers’ Club of St. 


p. Romana ter. 


Journal 


ouis. 
Development of Transportation System. Horace A Keefer. 
Juridical Review.—London. July. 


Portrait of the Late Lord Bramwell. 
A Court of Criminal Procedure for Scotland—II. A. D. Black- 


lock. 
On = ae to Use Coat Armor in Scotland. G. W. Camp- 


Constitutional Evolution in Australia—II. W. Kinnaird Rose. 
Risk in Sale in Relation to Insurance. W. Harvey. 
British Imperial Federation. F. P. Walton. 


Knowledge.—London. 


The Liquefaction of Gases—V. Cornish. 
The Cause of Earthquakes. Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. 
Lightning Photo wage A. C. Ranyard. 
Ruminants and Their Distribution. YR. Lydekker. 
The Currents of the North Atlantic. ith Diagrams. R. 
Beynon. 
Leisure Hour.—London. 


Scott’s ‘Own Romantic Town.” 

The St. James’ Gazette and the Globe. 
W. Massingham. 

Through a Presidential Cam oe Edward Porritt. 

The British Association in Edinburgh in 1834. With Portrait. 
Dr. J. Macaul oF 

Microscopic Pond Life. H. Scherren. 

Chronicles of the Sid. 

The Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Supply Society. Rev. Harry 


Jones. 
New Serial. ‘The Proposal of Marriage.’ Tighe Hopkins. 


With Portraits. H. 

















Lend a Hand.—Boston. July. 


Dr. Rainsford on the Drink Question. John Tunis. 
Indian Life. George T. Kercheval. 

The San Francisco Almshouse. Mrs. E. A. Weaver. 
Charities of the District of Columbia. Ta ‘S. Everett. 


August. 
The Indian Need. Mary E. Dewey. 
Wholesale Education. Charlotte A. Powell. 
Aims, Methods and Results of Reform Behe! Training. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. 


The Martlet Seal. A Novel. Jeannette H. Walworth. 
The Newspaper of the Future. John A. Cockerill. 
Intercollegiate Foot Ball. Edgar Allan Poe. 


London Quarterly Review.—July. 


The Evidential Value of Christian Experience. 
Ibsenism. 

Old Age Pensions and Pauperism. 

Hymnology. 

Dr. Dallinger on the Microscope. 

Recent Speculations as to Christ’s Person. 
Baron de Marbot. 

Town and Country. 

The Chateaux of the Loire. 


Lucifer.—London. July 15. 


Old Philoso hers and Modern Critics. H. P. Blavatsky. 
“The Wor H, A. W. 

Simon Mag us. Continued. G. R.S. Mead. 

A Rough Outline of ae Mrs. Besant. 
Islam and Theosophy. 


Lyceum.—London. July 15. 


Our Brothers the Masons.—III. 
An Irish Senate. 
Trinity College hho raga 
A Missionary Novelist. Father Luis Coloma. 
A New Life of Comte. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. 
Chapters from Le ig Memoirs. Mrs. Ritchie. 
Margaret Stuart. H.C. Macdowall. 
Some Legends of the Vaudois. G. Edmundson. 
“ Auld Robin Gray.” J.C. Hadden. 
The Ruins of Baalbek. 


Magazine of American History.—New York. 


«The Historic Tea Party of Edenton, 1774. Richard Dillard. 
Tigo A Reminiscence of the Nation of Fire. I. B. 


Ric 
The Ends “of the Century: How they Differ and How they 
The Chicago Massacre in 1812. Joseph Kirkland. 


The Old Dominion. 
Return Jonathan Meigs, 1801-91. Marcus J. Wright. 
The Successful Novel of Fifty-six Years Ago 


The United States in Paragraphs—Alaska. p ry 


The Medico-Legal Journal.—_New York. June. 


Mechanical Restraint of the Insane. Clark Bell. Concluded. 
ey ee Sp Aspect of Privileged Communications. A. Bach. 
The Seat of Language and Lingual Diseases. W. Struthers. 


The Menorah Monthly.—New York. 


Socialism, Anarchism, Anti-Semitism. M. Ellinger. 
The Evolution of Language. Jenny K. Herz. 
Mendelssohnia.--II. George A. Kohut. 


Mind.—London. July. 
Lotze’s Antithesis Between Thoughts and Things. A. East- 


wood. 
The Festal Origin of Human Speech. J. Donovan. 
The Logical Calculus.—III. E. Johnson. 
= Fie . 4 Z#sthetics Psychologically Considered.—I. H.R. 
Marshall 
The Influence of Muscular States on Consciousness. 


The Missionary Herald.—Boston. 


olis Station, Bulgaria. G.D. Marsh. 


Philippo 
uddhism in Japan. Sidney L. Gulick. 


“New” 
Missionary Review of the World.—New York. 


Father Angelico of Polina. Arturo Muston. 
Boniface, ‘* The Apostle of German 7 OM Henry Gracey. 
Ireland and Foreign Missions. William Park. 

The Reflex Influence of as Ne 4 to Missions. Paul V. Bomar. 


The Garments of Christ Bertrand. 
Monthly Packet.—London. 
Shelley. A. D. Innes. 


The Battle of Preston ans. 
Studies in the Iiad.— 


Miss C. Yonge. 
F. Hayllar. 
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Larchmont and Orienta. ae Stockton. 
The Astors. W.S. Brid 
William Adolphe Bougureau. C. Stuart Johnson. 
Louis Kossuth. Ste — K. Schonberg. 
The Upper Rhine. Frank Lewis Ford. 
Recollections of Edgar Allen Poe. Howard Paui. 
The Bostonians. Morris Bacheller 

Historic Homes on Manhattan Island. R. H - Titherington- 
William Ewart Gladstone. W. Freeman Day 

The National Magazine.—New York. 
~~ Dongan and the New York Charter, 1682-1688. M. 

njamin 

Fort Laurens. Robert Shackelton, Jr. 
Extradition in the American Colonies.—I. John D. Lindsay. 
Was Columbus an Adventurer or Discoverer ? Leonard Irving. 
Letter of Columbus to Sant Angel. 
Confederate Veteran Camp of New York. Edward Owen. 


National Review.—London. 


The General Elections: 
A Bird’s-Eye View. Arthur A. Baumann. 
The Real Radical Programme. C. A. Whitmore. 
Rivarol. Lady Colin Campbell. 
bite 7 ok! val the Poor Law. The Editor of ‘A Plea for 
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The First Ascent of Mont Blanc. Richard Edgcumbe. 
Voltaire and England. Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 
Beginnings of the Drama in America. Richard Davey. 
Along Hadrian’s British Wall. F.H. Abell. 


Natural Science.—London. 
The Permanence of the Great Oceanic Basins. Dr. A. R. 


Wallace. 
The oo gga of Europe During the Glacial Epoch. Clement 
id. 
Death. P. C. Mitchell 

Geology of the Central Himalaya. H. B. Woodward. 
Technical Education in Surrey. J. Percival. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. 


Round About Gloucester. Edwin A. Start. 

Just Taxation. J. Whidden Graham. 

Walt Whitman. George D. Black. 

Walt Whitman in Boston. Sylvester Baxter. 

Walt Whitman’s Democracy. Walter B. Harte. 

The Chicaco Fire. Joseph irkland. 

Professions or Trades for. Workingmen”™ Sons. F. Morgan. 
The Argentine Republic. Don Juan S. Attwell. 

Free Summer Pleasures for Boston People. Kate G. Wells. 
Marco Polo’s Explorations and Their Influence upon Columbus. 
New Review.—London. 

The Labor Part ea the New Parliament. John Burns and 
J. Keir Hardi 

Sir Joseph Fayer yan the og in and Diffusion of Cholera. 

The Liberal Unionists. haw Lefevre. 

Society in Berlin. t. Geffcken. 

Summer Hunting. Gerald Lascelles. 

Zola as an Evolutionist. Mme. Blaze de Bury. 

Personal Reminiscences of the French Revolution: Letters of 
the Comte de Lally. 

The Drama in the Antipodes. Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 

A Mutton Bird Island. Bishop of Tasmania. 

Failure or Success in Parliament. H. W. Lucy. 


Newbery House Magazine.—London. 
A Layman’s Recollections of the Church Movement in 1863. 


Jewish Sketches.—II. The Synagogue. H. Ormonde. 

How Mother Earth Rocked her Cradle in Japan in 1891.—II. 
Miss C. F. Gordon ee ogy | 

Engleberg and its Monastery ¥ = J. Gough. 

Two Novels on One Theme. C. E. Oldham 

The Casual Wards of Paris. Conetanee. mp. R. Spearman. 

Church Folk-Lore.—VII. Rev. J. E. Vaux 


Nineteenth Century.—London. 


y I Voted for Mr. Gladstone. A S sium. 
Lending Money to Australia. Sir R. C. Hamilton. 
The Art of Dining. Colonel Kenny-Herbert (W: i tela 
The Egyptian Newspaper Press Fraser Rae 
Recent Science. Prince Krapotkin. 

A Trial by Lynch Law. _R. B. Townshend. 


Dungeness or Dover ? yt Willoughby Verner. 

The French Empress and the German War. Archibald Forbes. 
The Confusion in Medical Charities. C. 8. 

Muley Hassan. Charles F. ae 

Notes of a Virginian Journ 5 me. S. Nadal. 

The Verdict of England. Ec ward Dic ey. 
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The Narth American Review.—New York. 


The Shudder in Literature. Jules Claretie. 

Our Recent Floods. Major J. W. Powell. é 

Abraham Lincoln as a Strategist.—II. Archibald Forbes. 
The Point of View. Gail Hamilton. 

Thomas Paine. By Robert G. Ingersoll. 

The Pope at Home. Giovanni Amadi. 

Business in Presidential Years. F. B, Thurber. 

A Last Word on London Society. Lady Frances Balfour. 
Two Congresses Contrasted. Thomas B. Reed. 

Party Conventions. John T. Morgan. 

‘The Deaconess Movement. The Nun of Kenmare. 

Art Students in Italy. J. Schuyler Crosby. 

Farm Organization. Newton L. Bunnell. 

A Time to be Out of Doors. Woods Hutchinson. 


Our Day.—Boston. 


Ravages of the British Opium: Trade in Asia. A. P. Happer. 
Religious Possibilities of the World's Fair. J. H. Barrows. 
Viilage Improvement as a National Issue. B. G. Northrop. 
The Sabbath School as a Factor in Public Education. 


Crafts. 
‘The Bible and Modern Discoveries. Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—New York. 


Around the World with Wheel and Camera. Frank G. Lenz. 
From the German Ocean to the Black Sea. Thomas Stevens. 
The Crest of Mount Mansfield. W.C. Gaynor. 
The Military Schools of the United States. Lieut. W. R. 
Hamilton. 
With the Iowa Chickens. Ed. W. Sandys. 
The Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 


Staging in the Mendocino Redwoods. Ninetta Eames. 

“he Repeating Rifle in Hunting and Warfare. J. A. A. Rob- 
inson. 

‘Salt Water Fisheries of the Pacific Coast. P. L. Weaver, Jr. 

The Kangaroo in America. Robert C. Auld. 

From New Orleans to San Francisco in °49. 


Photographic Quarterly.—London. July. 


Pictures on ee ht Chloride of Silver 

Emulsion Paper and Plates. J. M. Eder and E. Valento. 

Life on the Broads. E. J. Humphreys. 

Art Studies. A. Paterson. 

Camera Pictures and their Critics. Hector Maclean. 

Landscape Difficulties. Hon. J. G. P. Vereker. 

A Recent Improvement in the Manufacture of Oxygen Gas. 
C. J. Leaper. 


The Popular Science Monthly.—New York. 


Natural Selection and Crime. EdwardS. Morse. 
New ews in the Warfare of Science.—Geography. A. D. 
hite. 
‘The Diamond Industry at Kimberley. Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 
State Intervention in Social a. M. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Historical Notes on the Gold-Cure. . C. Bolton. 
Families and Dwellings. Carroll D. Wright. 
Veracity. Herbert Spencer. 
M. F. Regn. 


‘On Developin 


The Prehensile Foot of East Indians. 
Manufacture of Boots and Shoes. George A. Rich. 
Temianings in ee Byron D. Halstead. 

Michael Servetus : former, etc. Charles McRae. 
The Royal Society. Mary Davies Steele. 

‘Sketch of John Couch Adams. With Portrait. 


The Preacher’s Magazine.—-New York. 


Moses: His Life and its Lessons.—_IV. M. G. Pearse. 
Sermon—Seeds from Ruskin.—II. Fruit and Leaf. 
The Sermon on the Mount.—IV. R. W. Moss. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly.—Richmond, Va. July. 


Object and Scope of Written Revelation. J.B Shearer. 

The Anti-Biblical Higher Criticism. . H. Green. 

The Study of the English Bible. T.C. Johnson. 

Babylonian versus Hebrew Account of Creation. 
uizinga. 

‘The Pre-Incarnate Christ. T.W. Hooper. 

Robert Browning, the Poet. W.S. Currell. 


The Psychical Review.—Boston. Quarterly. 


Assured Boonie in Psychical Science. M. J. Savage. 
Implications of Psychical Phenomena. Prof. A. E. Dolbear. 
Sg te ame in the Presence of Mr. Keeler. A. R. Wallace. 
‘The ations of Investigators and Psychics. T. E. Allen. 
Psychography : Remarkable Cases. B. O. Flower. : 
Preceedings of the American Psychical Society. 

Psychical Research and Science. T. E. Allen. 

Prof. Lodge upon Psychical Research. 

Psychical Cases and Reflections. 


A. H. 


Quarterly Review.—London. 


Professor Freeman. | 
Hymns and Hymn-writers. 


July. 
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Pitt’s War Policy. 
The Parson of Shakespearian Criticism : Lewis Theobald. 
Mr. Rudyard ~~ < Tales. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Cardinal Manning. 

Ramsay’s ‘“‘ Asia Minor.” 

Politics and Ethics. 

Disestablishment. 


Review of the Churches.—London. July 15. 


The “ Darkest England ” Social Scheme._ Archdeacon Farrar. 

The Future of Religion in America. Professor Briggs and 
Dr. A. H. Bradford. With Portrait. 

The “‘ Reunion ” Conference at Grindelwald. 

Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. Rev. F. H. Stead. 


The Sanitarian.—New York. 


The People and the Public Health Movement. J. B. Lindsley. 
Secretary of Public Health. C. G. Comegys. 4 
The Republic of Mexico—Medicine Curative and Preventive. 
Drinking Water a Source of Malaria. R. Waggener. 
Brooklyn's Disgraceful Nuisances. T. P. Corbally. 

Prison Reform. Tancred Canonico. 

Status of Sanitation in the United States. H. K. Bell. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Paisley. July. 
The Pigmy Tribes of Africa. With Map.—II. Dr. H. Schlich- 


er. 
Recent Researches in Pleistocene Climate and Geography. 
With Map. 
M. — Dauvergne’s Explorations in the Pamirs. C. E. D. 
ac 


A Survey of Exploration in British New Guinea. 
Scottish Review.—Paisley. July. 


The Social Condition of the Poor in Glasgow. 

The Coming of the Hungarians: Their Origin and Early 
Homes. J.B. Bury. 

The Porteous Riot. G. W. T. Omand. 

The Reminiscences of Marshal Macdonald. William O’Connor 


Morris. i 

The Russian Universities. C. T. H. Wright. 

The Legend of Orendel. 

The Anthropological History of Europe._ J. Beddoe. 

How the Scottish Union was Effected. John Downie. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. 

A Riverside Parish. Walter Besant. 

Icebergs. N.S. Shaler. 


Guérin’s Centaur. Mrs. James T. Fields. 
Driving the Last Spike of the Union Pacific. Sidney Dillon. 


Social Economist.—New York. 


The Two Party Platforms. 

The Labor Movement in England. Tom Mann. 
The Abolition of Poverty. 

Wealth and Morality. illiam E. Hart. 

Country Boy versus Town Boy.—II. John M. Welding. 
The Carnegie Conflict. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. 


Isaac Pitman in the United States.—V. James Edmunds. 
Miss Katherine V. Curry. Portrait. 
Learning Law Phraseology._ H. W. Thorne. 
ge soe J Department. Bates Torrey. 
. W. Thorne. ith Portrait and Fac-similes of Notes. 


Strand Magazine.—London. July. 


The Evolution of the Cycle. 

Portraits of Kyrle Bellew, William Gunn, Arthur Shrews- 
bury, Lord Herschell, Mrs. Walford, Briton Riviére, Alex- 
andre Dumas. 

The Raising of the Utopia. 

George Augustus Sala. Harry How. 

The Story of Mont Blanc. J. E. Muddock. 


Sunday at Home.—London. 


Religious Associations of Edinburgh. 

Cairo. Mrs. Brewer. 

James Smetham 

Some of the Old Welsh Preachers. Rev. D. B. Hooke. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. 


bag om Windsor--the Castle of Sibyllenort. Sarah M.S. 
ereira. 

The Right Hand and the Left. George Macdonald. 

A Prohibition of Drink Shops. R. P.S. 


Temple Bar.—London. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. 
Wayfaring in the Rouergue. E. H. Barker. 
Sketches in Wharfedale. 

A Poet Prince—Charles of Orleans. A. Walter. 
From Cyprus. 
























Theosophist.—London. July. 
Qld Diary Leaves.—IV. H. 8S. Olcott. 


The Law of Karma from the Zoroastrian Standpoint. 
Spiritualism in its Relation to Theosophy. E. Kislingbury. 


Thinker.—London. 


Immortality in the Gathas. Rev. Dr. L. H. Mills. 
a Readers of the Epistle to the Ephesians. Rev. 


Proven Cheyne’ 's Theory of Psalm CX. Rev. Dr. C. H. H. 


t. 
The Ritschiian Theology. Prof. J. Orr. 
Very Rev. Principal Caird. Rev. A. Jenkinson. 


The Treasury.—New York. 


The Future Home of the Righteous. Rev. J. B. Lowber. 
Christ the Church-Goer. Rev. W. D. Smith. 
The Church Treasury. Rev. R. W. Van Schaick. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. 


Infantry Action and Our New Drill Regulations. Lieut. Carl 
Reichman. 

in 1890-91. Gen. S. B. Holabird. 

The Ram Question. Commander Charles H. Rockwell. 

The Battle of Woerth. Lonsdale Hale. 


United Service Magazine.—London. 


Is War Inevitable ?—Italy, Russia, etc. Lieut.-Col. H. Els- 
dale. 

Service in the Bights, West Africa. A Naval Officer. 

Australian Defense. R. M. C. 

Naval Engineering in Warships.—III. Harry Williams. 

The National Rifle Association and the Volunteers. D. Cowie. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 11. 
The Tenth of August, 1792. With Map and Illustrations. Dr. 
T. von Liebenau. : 
Mother Love in German Sayings and Songs. G. Kessler. 
Mayence. N. Racke. 
The Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America. Con- 
cluded. With Map and Illustrations. Max Stein. 
Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig. July. 
The Town of Lhasa. Concluded. Dr. C. Miiller. 
eylon. Concluded. P. Lehzen. 
aly. Continued. R. Neumann. 
The Mississippi and St. Lawrence Rivers. 
E. Deckert. 
Daheim.—Leipzig. Quarterly. 
July 2. 


Cyclones in the Tropics. Dr Klein 
Hans Hugo von Kleist-Retzow. With Portrait. A. Andrae. 


Concluded. Dr. 


Dr. A. Borchardt’s Book on ree Hamburg. O. Preuss. 
July 16. 
The Lakes Exyeditions in German East Africa. G. Meinecke. 
July 23. 
A Swabian Poet of the People—Christian Wagner. With 
Portrait. R. Weitbrecht. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. 
Heft 14. 

From the Source of the Rhine to the Lake of Geneva.—III. 
2 eo “Critical Days” in the World’s History. 
Prof. I. M. Pernter. 

The Development of the German Postal Department. Post- 
inspektor Bruns. ett 1k 

e a 


The ‘Feast of Reason,” 1793. Dr. O. Heinrichs. 

Eating and Drinking in Ancient Rome. 

Field Marshal Radetzky : His Letters to Ris Daughter Fred- 
erica. With Portrait. —) M. Hoéhler 

A Rhenish Passion Play. Bs As Wehiviane. 


Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. August. 


King Charles of Roumania—VII. 

Edur rd Lasker’s Correspondence, 1870-71. 

Fear During a Thunderstorm. P.K. Rosegger. 

Wilhelm Weber. Heinrich Weber. 

On the Sense of Hearing. K. Lichtenberg. 

Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop—X. z Wiedemann. 
The Nature and Meaning of Proverbs. G. Stickel. 

Deep Sea Explorations. O. Lehmann. 

4 Forgotten German Colony. Tover K. Goebel. 

Russian Memoirs. Concluded. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. July. 


Ferdinand, Count Eckbrecht Durckheim, Alsatian Patatot 
Karl Stauffer-Bern’s Letters from Rome. O. Brahm 


. Education in Germany. 
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The New Infantry Attack. Capt. H. R. Gall. 
‘*Minor Experiences of Our Small Wars.’—II. Sir F. Mid- 


dleton 
The Combined Action “ CCneley and Infantry. ‘“ Exul.” 
. R. Maunsell. 


** Mounted as inl 
Our Road to India. With. Map. Capt. F 

“Statistician’s*’ Attack on “ Imperial Defense.” Spenser 
Wilkinson. 


Victorian Magazine.—London. 


The Order of the Bath. A. R. Bellingham. 

An Old Municipal Institution—The Society of Train Bands in 
ae Benj. Taylor. 

Old Maids ary Hartier. 

Madeleine de Senders, Sarah Tytler. 

Shelley at Marlow argaret Hunter. 

The Tribulations of Newfoundland. Mrs. Mayo. 


Westminster Review.—London. 


Ireland Under Grattan’s Parliament. bed J. O'Neill Daunt. 
Some Aspects of Sentiment. J. B. Fir 
The Modern Protective System. 


Glimpses of Tom Moore. J.P 0. B 


The Ethics of Field Sports. 
Mr. Froude and-His Critics. 
Unfettered Banking. 


Young Man.—London. 


When I was a Young Man. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

John Heyl] Vincent, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America. ‘With etree H. A. Reed. 

How to See Scotland. W_ J. Daw: 

The Young Men of the Bible: Daniel. Dr. J. H. Hitchens. 


T. R. Holmes. 


MAGAZINES. 


Goethe's Predictions of Future Discoveries in Natural Science. 
H. von Helmholtz. 

The —e-* and Signification of Public Libraries. Frof. 

. Reyer 

Max von Forckenbeck. Dr. J. Rodenberg. 

The Economic and Financial Political Outlook. 

-Taine’s History of the Development of Modern France. Lady 
Blennerhassett. 

Political Correspondence—The Meeting of the Emperors at 
Kiel, the Nancy Celebrations, the New Italian Cabinet, etc. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. July-August. 


The Miseries of Womankind. T. W. Teifen. 
Malthus and Sociology. Dr. R. Albing. 
The State of the Vienna Shoemaking rade. H. Herkner. 


Frauenberuf.—Weimar. 


“L’Eternel Féminin.”» Hedwig von Albert. 
The Woman Question. J. W. Filtsch. 
The Woman Movement in England. 


July. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 8. 


The Story of the Pound Weight. Prof. H. Bru 

A Crime Against Human Beauty—The Evil oF. Tight Shoes. 
P. Schultze-Naumburg. 

The — and Deamatie Exhibition at Vienna. 

The Tra —  § and gis 4 of  Ceperetee. C. Hecker. 

The Bir Germany. Miiller. 

Workmen's Homes. Dr. XK. "Frankenstein. 


Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. July. 


The Theory and Practice of War. Karl Bleibtreu. 

Karl Bleibtreu as a Dramatist. With Portrait. Hans Merian. 

Poems by Wilhelm Walloth, Detlev von Liliencron and Others. 

The Russian Famine. cker. 

ee 5 —" on Our Present Social Conditions. M. G. 
onr: 


Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg August. 


Twelve gm Miles in an Ox Wagon Through Canada. 
gr. Proulx. 

The Ke = by Poison and the Charmers of the Congo Blacks. 
. Koller. 

With the Pioneers in Mashonaland. A. M. Hartmann. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. 


Henry Drummond. 
Mackay of Uganda. U. von Hassel. 
Easter atJerusalem. F. Ander. 

Down the Lahn Valley. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. July. 
The Currency Reform and the Corruption of Parties. 
The Political Situation in Hungary. 


The or of the Este Family in Tine Time of Tasso. Dr. C. 
otke. 


July. 
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Magazin fir Litteratur.—Berlin. 


July 2. 
The Prehistoric Jubilee. C. Sierne. 
Italy in East Africa. Dr. C, Keller. 


Zola’s Latest Novel, ‘La Débacle. *% KF. Mauthner. 
Helmholtz on Goethe. O. oe Hofer. 


July 
Dramatic Impressions—I. Macbeth. Berthold Auerbach. 
Goethe Studies—III. Georg Brandes. 
July 16. 
Deemetie 3 Impressions —II. ‘Freytag’s “Journalists” 
, ie 


B. Auerbach. 
Mewenapers: and Literature. Continued. A. Kerr. 


and 


Jul 
Russo-Prussian Changes. Ptrethart 
Dramatic stewed ee B. Auerbach. 
Newspapers and Literature. Concluded. A. Kerr. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna. July 15. 


American Composers. Max Graf. 
Baurenfeldt and Schiller. 


Die Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 


No. 40. 
The Psychological Trend in the Newer National Economy. 
Dr. C Schmidt i oe 
oO. 


The Labor Movement in the United States from 1877-1885. 
Continued. F. A. Sorge 
The End of the Durham bal Strike. Dr. M. Quarck. 


No. 42. 

The Labor Movement in the United States. Concluded. F. 

A. Sorge. 

The Famine in Russia. 

Bucher, Bismarck and Von Poschinger.—I. Ferd. Wolff. 
No. 43. , 

The Common Elementary Schools. F. Kunert. 

Bucher, Bismarck and Von Poschinger.—II. F. Wolff. 


Nord und Sid.—Breslau. August. 


The Artist, C. W. Allers. With Portrait. Franz Hermann. 

The State of Montana in the United States. Dr. Paul Lindau. 

Hoffmann von Fallersleben and his Berlin Patron. K. T. 
Gaedertz. 

The Finnish Folk-Song Kalevala. A. Wiinsche. 

The Extradition of Criminals. Ludwig Fuld. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—BRerlin. July. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of Universal Time. 
Major-General G. Schréder. 
Examinations for Apprentices. Prof. W. Stieda. 
How = We Build Our Evangelical Churches ? 
leda, 
Alexander the Great as Regent. O. Jiger. 
Political Correspondence—From Austr ia, Russi a, Italy, ete. 


Prof. A. 


Romanische Revue.—Vienna. June-July. 


The Roumanian Deputation in Vienna. 
Memorandum of the Address to the Emperor by the Rouma- 
nians of Transylvania and Hungar 


The Dissolution of the Roumanian Par. iament. With Portrait 
of the Foreign Minister, Alex. Lahovari. 
Roumania’s Foreign Policy. T. Jonescu. 
Schorer’s Familienblatt.—Berlin. Heft 12. 


Leaves from a Cadet’s Life. L. von Folgen. 

Physical Exercises for Adults. 

The New Corridor Railway Carriages. 

Arnold Toynbee. With Portrait. 

The Latest Vienna Exhibition. S. Blume. 

Hoffmann, a Reformer in Chemistry. With Portrait. T. Koller. 


THE FRENCH 


L’Amaranthe.—Paris. July 15. 
Jacqueline de Doras. 


Madame de Staal-Delaunay. 
H. Buffenoir 


A Visit to the Palais des Archives.—II. 
Venus Camille Flammarion. 
Fans in the Far East. E.S. Lantz. 


Annales de I’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Paris. 
July 15. 


The Postal Unions. L. Poinsard. 

me 3 Victor Amadeus II. of Sicily and the Triple Alliance. 
A. Baraudon. 

Mazurenland and the Maszours. J. Blociszewski. 

English Financial Trusts. M. Labordére. 

Anarchists and International Law. J. Cruchon. 


The English Protectorate on the Malacca Peninsula. E. 
d@’Orreville. 
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Schweizerische Rundschau.—Ziirich. July. 


Poems by Isabelle Kaiser. With Portrait. 
Why Should We not Have a Yearly Celebration of the Unity 
of Swiss Burghers and States ? 
The Physiological Town of the Future. 
ch: ~~ = ordelier,’’ by Camille Desmoulins. A. Burck- 
ardt. 


Sphinx.—London. July. 


The Faith of the Twentieth Century. Hellenbach. 
The Mosaic Story of the Creation. O. Korschelt. 
An Open Letter on Annie Abbott. F. von Feldegg. 
Clairvoyance in Time and Space. Dr. Carl Du Prel. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 1. 


In the Miglitz Valley. F. Polle. 
he hi “ Trees Being Struck by Lightning. Dr. M. 
nfs 
aero ~' Scenes in the Berlin Panoptikum. A. O. Klauss- 
ma: 
ong Margaret i! Prussia and Her Betrothed, Prince Fred- 
erick of Hesse. With Portraits. 
The People’s Play at Kraiburg on the Inn. Adolf May. 
The Royal City in the Hartz: Goslar. 
The German 5 —— Corps. 
Insect Pests. r.K.R 
The Fourth Pons Rio Meeting at Briiun. T. Vsllazza. 
The Idea of Empire in Freytag’s ‘** Ancestors.”” Dr. K. Land- 
mann. 
Universum.—Dresden. 
Heft 23. 
Secret Remedies. Dr. —. e 
The Mining Disaster at Przibram. 
Arnold Bicklin, Artist. With Portrait. L. Pietsch. 
Heft 24. 
A Festival Play in Kraiburg on theInn. Alex. Braun. 
The Jewels of the Sea—Pearls.. Dr. L. Staby. 
Strange Birds in Our Homes. Dr. K. Russ 
Count von Schack. With Portrait. M. Diwiietes: 


Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte.—Berlin. July. 


A poe Expedition to Kilima-Njaro. Adolf, Fraf von 
zen. 

The Gems of the Berlin Royal National Gallery. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Concluded. A. nberg. 

The School Days of Katharine II. of Russia. With Portraits. 

. Pantenius. 

The Musical and Dramatic World in the Vienna Prater. Carl 

von Vincenti. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 12. 


The Salvation semy and Its Social Aims. Karl Blind. 

Gustav Schwab. O. Neumann-Hofer. 

American Doves. C. Hellborn. 

The Swiss Alps.» Heinrich Noé. 

The National Library. 

Electricity in Medicine. Dr. M. Alsberg. 

Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monats-Hefte.—Braun- 

schweig. August. 

Prince 1 rederick Charles of Prussia Before Metz. 
and Portrait. 

Ancient Portraiture. O. Bie. 

Oranienburg: T. Harten. 

The Oldest Herbarium in the World: The Museum for Egypt- 
ology at Cairo. Paul Pasig. 


Wiener Literatur Zeitung.—Vienna. Heft 7. 


A laying Siege. Vivus. 

On the Literature and Drama of the Present Day. Dr. A. 
Freiherr von Berger. 

The Laws of Literary Development. 


With Maps 


Professor Schwicker. 


MAGAZINES. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. July. 
The Congress of the Three Americas. E. Rossier. 


Lycurgus as Legislator. G. Attinger. 
English Contem ereey Novels.—II. A. Glardon. ° 
In the Heart of the Caucasus.—II. E. Levier. 


Chroniques — Parisian, Italian, German, English, Russian 
Swiss, Political. 4 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. July 20. 
Old Catholicism or Christian aac E. Michaud. 
St. Paul and Seneca. F. Tisso 
Entretiens Politiques et eis hae 
To My Comrades. E. Reclus. 
The Conception of Movement and the Mechanism of the Uni- 
verse. E. de Roberty. 


Death. Poem. Emile Verhaeren. 
Eulogy of Ravachol. Paul Adam. 


July. 

















L’Initiation.—Paris. July. 


The Electrical Phenomena of Living Beings. Dr. Fugairon. 
The Microcosm or the Man. Papus. 
Journal des Economistes.—Paris. July. 
Free Association versus State Socialism. C. Benoist. 
An Experience of Differential Duties in Russia. L. Domanski. 
Popular Banks in Italy. G. Frangois. 
International Arbitration. F. bey 2 
Meeting of the Society of Political Economy on July 5. 


La Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 


July 1. 
The War Problem.—I. Michel Revon. 
Bees: An Extraordinary Investigation. E. Blanchard. 
An pc Labor Member (Thomas Burt).—II. M. Gilbert- 
ucher. 
The Neo-Latin Languages.—II. J. Lefebvre. 
Ibsen’s Philosophical Poems. E. Tissot. 
Science of the Quarter. S. Meunier. 
July 15. 
The Social and Political Resources of France. Th. Funck- 
Brentano. 
The War Problem.--II. M. Revon. 
The Italian Army and the Italian Policy. A.A. 
An English Labor Member (Thomas Burt).—III. M. Gilbert- 


oucher. 
The Movement of Ideas in Scandinavian Countries. B. Jean- 


nine. 

The Medical School at Marseilles. J. Charles-Roux. 

The Alleged Depopulation of France. General Cosseron de 
‘ Villenoisy. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. 


July 1. ° 

A Realy to the Open Letter to Mme. Séverine by Madame 
Séverine. 

German Railways in Alsace-Lorraine. Jehan le Lorrain. 

The Bavarians in France During the War of 1870. A. Fron- 
stey-Boussard. 

The Salon of 1892. G. Haller. 

At Tonkin.—I. F. Lemaitre. 

July 15. 

The Next War. A. Portier d’Arc. 

The Drama in Spain. Count de Serignan. 

At Tonkin.—II. F. Lemaitre. 

The Salon of 1892. G. Haller. 

The Tariff on Objects of Art in the United States. L. Viry. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 


July 1. 
Report of the Annual Meeting of the Society of Social Econ- 
omy, under the Presidency of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
July 16 and August 1. 
The Struggle Against Intemperance in Marseilles. E. Rostand. 
The Persistent Basis of Silver and its Social and Economic 
Influence. Prof. R. G. es 
The Evolution of Patronage. E. Cheysson. 
. Fudakowski. 


The Causes of the Russian Famine. 
Pastor Kneipp. A. de Prumis. 
Workmen’s Dwellings in the Netherlands. J. d’Anethan. 
The Social Movement at Home and Abroad. A. Fougerousse 
and J. Cazageux. 
Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 
July 15. 

The Glove. Continued. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Auguste Strindberg. Concluded. C. de Casenove. 
“ Athalie.” Paul Berret. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 


July 2. 
Monastic Learning in the XVII. and XVIII. Centuries. G. 


Lanson. . 
The Parliamentary Comedy. Continued. E. Frank. 
July 9. 
Frederick the Great and Europe. E. Lavisse. 
Why Should there be a Normal School? G. Lyon. 
The Future of International Arbitration. F. Dreyfus. 
July 16. 
Frederick the Great.—II. E. Lavisse. 
Robert Schumann and His Correspondence with Clara Wieck. 
L. Miramon. 


J Ng bes 
Frederick the Great.—III. E. Lavisse. 
The Last War with Dahomey. V. Nicolas. 
M. Thiers as an Economist. H. Depasse. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
July 1. 
The Reconstruction of France in 1800.—IV. H. Taine. 
The Middle Class in the Last Century : 
Arvéde Barine. 
Wenge Labor in England and America. 
ville. 


The Goethe Family. 


Cte. d’Hausson- 
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The -Précieuse Society of the Seventeenth Century and its 

Historian. G. Larromet. 
Religious Conciliation. G. Picot. 
The Salons of 1892. G. Lafenestre. 
Sir Walter Scott's er > + aan 

uly 15. 

The Army of Metz. Camille Rousset. 
Evenin flections. Maxim du Camp. 
The Reform of Physical Training. F. Legpenas. 
Francois Villon, from New Documents. arcel Schwob. 
Psychology and its Modern Critics. Paul Janet. 
M. Zola’s “‘ Le Débacle.”” Vte. de Vogiié. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 


July 1. 
Art Exhibitions in Paris. R. Sertat and L. Bourdeau. 
The Dissemination of Seeds. H. Coupin. 
—. Under Water by Means of Compressed Air. D. 


et. 
General Klapka. With Portrait. D. Lacroix. 

July 15. 
Literature in England in 1891. With Portraits. B. H. Gaus- 


seron. 
The Merchant Marine of Europe. G. Moreau. 
The Evolution of Organization in Animals. G. Bohn. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. 
July pa 
The French Alliance for the Propagation of the French 
—— Jules Simon. 
Choiseul’s Three Years of Exile in the Reign of Louis XV. G. 


augras. 
The Reform of the Conservatoire. H. Fouquier. 
a and Interviews of Sovereigns in Europe. J. 
alfrey. 


July 15. 
The Reform of Place-Hunting in French Politics. Jules 


Simon. 
The Centenary of the 10th of August, 1792 The Swiss Guards. 
Count H. de la Bassetiére. 
Margaret. Queen of Italy. E. Tissot. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway. With Map. E. Boulangier. 
The Art of Motherhood. Continued. Dr. G. Simon. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
July 1. 
The Mizon Mission on the Niger. 
Progress Toward Lake Tchad. 
July 15. 
Reunion Island and Madagascar. 
The Anti-French Propaganda in Palestine. 
The Bend of the River Niger: 
With Maps. G. Vasco. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. July. 


Infanticide in China According to Chinese Documents. 
de Harlez. we 

The Elections and the Revision. C. Woeste. 

The Social Position of Catholics in England. Concluded. E. 
Vlietinck. es 

A Russo-Panslavist Socialist Mate ¥ mme Formulated in Lon- 
don. C. Tondini di Quarhenghi. 

The Poise of Town and Country from the Electoral Point of 

iew. J. dela V. Poussin. 
a and the Neighboring Mountains. Concluded. A. 
rdeaux. 


G. Pelegrin. 
Population and Religion. 


Mer. 


Revue de 1l’Hypnotisme.—Paris. 


Lombroso and Spiritism. Dr. A. Moll. 

Carrier Pigeons: Their Faculty of Orientation. E. Cautler. 

a and Suggested Dreams in Hypnotic Sleep. Dr. 
rillon. 


July. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. July. 
Clerical Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. C. Denis. 
The Salon of 1892. Concluded. E. Loudun. 

Epistolary Literature. G. Loth. 
Civilization Amongst the Gauls. J. A. Petit. 


Subiaco—The Cradle of the Benedictine Order. J.T. de Belloc. 
Revue Philosophique.—Paris. July. 


The Unknowable in Modern Philosophy. 
Music According to Herbert Spencer. J. Combarieu. 
The Philosophy of Proudhon. Concluded. G. Sorel. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 


G. Fonsegrive. 


July 2. 
Railways from the Point of View of Security. Jules Martin. 
The Epochs of Geology. 8. —- 
uly 9. 
Photography in Colors. M. Lippmann. 


Railways. Continued. J. Martin. 
July 16. 
Science and Agriculture. M. Berthelot. 


A Case of Blindness from Birth Operated on for Cataract. 


A. Grafé. 
The Abuse of Opiun. E. Martin. 
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July 
Antagonistic Poisons : atone ae Pilocarpine. J.P. Morat. 
Deep Sea Deposits. J. Thoulet. 


The Locusts in Algeria. 
Revue Socialiste.—Paris. 


The New Mysticism 

The Beginnings of German Socialism. Continued. 

The Diversity of Tendencies in the Social Movement. 
cluded. Ghisler. 

The Privilege of the Banque de France. A. Delon 

The Social Movement at Home and Abroad. A. ae 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
July 2. 


July. 


J. Jaurés. 
Con- 


A Masonic Third Order. 
The State of Spiritualism in 1892. 
Vetulonia and the Etruscan Question. 
The Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great in the History of 
Christian Civilization. 
July 16. 


Leo XIII. and the French. es 
Modern Civilization, Science and Criminals. 
The Pontificate of Gregor z the Great. 

The Memoirs of St. Vivia Perpetua. 


La Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 


July 1. 
Macdonald and the Neapolitan ‘Republic. A. Franchetti. 
In Abyssinia. Oreste Baratiére. 
Malaria. Piero Giacosa. 


The Jew in the Early English Drama. G. Chiarini. 


A Bull-Fight at Seville. P. Mantegazza. 
Swiss Neutrality. 

July 16. 
The Ancient Ligurians. A. Issel. 


THE SPANISH 


L'Aveng.—Barcelona. June. 


Francisco Alio. With Portrait. A. Cortada. 
Popular Anthropology. T. Valenti-Vivo. 


Columbus at Barcelona. J. B. Bellet. 
La Miscelanea.—Cartagena, S. A. 
July 12. 


Dr. Rafael Celadur. Francisco Escobar. 
The Exhumation of the Remains of the Dictator Corral. 
Eleuterio Ramirez. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Amsterdam. July. 


J. H. L. di Haas.—Causerie. A. van Duyl. 
Crossing the Line in a Dutch Man-of-War. Junius. 
‘The Belgian Ardennes. M. A. Perk. 


De Gids.—Amsterdam. July. 


Bombay Under Lord Reay. Professor van der Lith. 
Héléne Swarth. Max Rooses. 


Danskeren.—Kolding, Denmark. July. 


‘The Norwegian-Swedish Union Quarrel. A. E. Magnusson. 
On Faith and Love. P. Riemann. 
‘er from Bohemia. Kr. Johansen. 


A Rewritten Song. L. or. 
The Produce Market. Chr. Faber. 
Public High Schools in Finland. L. Schréder. 


Hemat.—Stockholm. 
Nos. 3 and 4. 
From the Life of the Hindoo Woman. A. Kolmondin. 
A Tour in N “poy, 6 By ‘‘ The Countess.” 
by meng You Entered the Y. W.C. A.? By “One of the 


any.” 
Idun.—Stockholm. No. 28. (238.) 


Jane Mabel Macfie. With Portrait. Johan Nordling. 

Lady Lawyers. A Review. 

In the Churchyard. Emil Klein. 

Woman as Amateur Photographers. 
No. 29. 239.) 

Bertha von Suttner. With Portrait. 

In the Fifties. Adolf Hellander. 

The Women’s World’s Fair. Signe Ankarfelt. 
No. 30. 240.) 

Augusta Bjérkenstam, née von Schwerin. 

Gelo. 


S. L. 


With Portrait. 
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Revue de Théologie.—Montauban. July. 
gee Death and Sin. C. Ducass 
The —— Doctrine of the Reformers. Concluded. 


Molin: 
Pessiniatio Christians. D. Bourchenin. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. July 15. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. T. Delmont. 

Edmond and Charles Tulasne. E. Dufresne. 

The Confessions of St. Augustin. Continued. C. Douais. 
The Modern Spirit. J. Serre. 


MAGAZINES. 


Academies and Art in Italy. E. Pengacchi. 
Military Gymnastics. Paolo Fambri. 

The Gardens of Adonis. Ersilia C. Lovatelli. 
The English Elections. Edoardo Arbib. 

The Love Lyrics of _s A. Solerti. 
Italian Somaliland. L. R. Bricchetti. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 


L. 


July 1. 
France and the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. Oreste de 


ella. 
Art in the Nineteenth Century. 
The Holy Land.—XI. Easter at Jerusalem. C. del Pezzo. 
Pauline Craven Lafearonnays, and Her Family. Duchess 
Ravaschieri. 
Alfonso Piccolomini, XVI. i Sect. 
6. 


Guido Guinizelli. G. Selvalanl. 

Woman Twenty Centuries Ago. Comm. Bonghi. 

Cardinal Lavigerie and the French Republic. Continued. <A. 
Andrea di Pesaro. 

The Six ees of Creation. Continued. A. Stoppani. 

Finance in Italy. An Ex-Deputy. 

Swiss Neutrality. E. A. Fopreti. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Madrid. 


June 30. 
The Cassone? Question.—XIV. V. Orti y Brull. 


The Social Education of Women. Continued. J. M.E. Perez. 
The Last Voyage of we 7 E. Blanch het. 

Ju 
Literary History in Spain.—I. %G M. Garcia 


Fe Last Voyage of Columbus.—II. _ E. Binnchet. 

On the Philosophy of History. M. Amador. 
The Social Education of Women. Continued. J. M.E. Perez. 
Official Statistics of Spain. Diego Pazos. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Dutch Mission to Formosa, 1624-1661. 
Toorenenbergen. 

A Medieval Parish Church. S. Muller. 

Education in the South African Republic. 


Professor van 


W. F. Andriessen. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. July. 


Marriage and Education. Cornelie Huygens. 
The Indian Mutiny of 1857.—I. J. A. van den Broek. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


The Homeless. A Word to Swedish Moth s 
Some Hoursin Skansen. Tant Ulrika. heel 


Ord och Bild. “were 


No. 
Louis de Geer. Bust by Per iin 
Spring Landscape. From the Painting by H. R. H. Prince 


“The «A -Philosopher.”” Karl XII.’sfriend. Harald 
P lish Park ow tary Election Day. F 1d 

‘0 arliamentary Election Da rom an Cc 
The Legend of the Bird’s Nest. Selma Lagerlof. etic 


Samtiden.—Bergen. July. 


Thorvaldsen and ey Georg Brandes. 

Rhythmical Fancies. S. Obstfelder 4 

Finland's Literature. Ola Santon. 

Anarchy. mus Steinsvik. 

Count von Moltke and Frederick the Great. Dr. H. Bohm. 
Socialism in France. 


Svensk Tidscrift.—Upsala. 
Nos. 9 and 10. 
The Fundamental Principles di ha “tania 
Vegetable Partners. 
Ola Hansson. Edv. sien. 
Bibliographical Review of Swedish Periodical Literature. 
Axsel G. S. Josephsson. 


C. A. Nordenevan. 
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A. Arena. Esq. Esquiline. MR. Methodist Review. 
AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Acadumy of | Ex. Expositor. NAR. North American Review. 
Political Science. EWR. Eastern and Western Review. NatR. National Review. 
ACQ. Am. Catholic Quart. Review. E: Forum. NatM. National Magazine. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly. FR. Fortnightly Review. NC. Nineteenth Century. 
Ant. Antiquary. GGM. Goldthwaite’s Geographical | NE. ae ae aa Yale Re- 
a. Asiatic Quarterly. Magazine. _ 
AR. Andover Review. GB. Greater Britain. | NEM. New ‘England Magazine. 
ARec. Architectural Record. GM. Gentleman's aeons. NR. New Review. 
Arg. Argosy. GOP. Girl’s Own Paper. NW New World. 
5 Asclepiad. GT. Great Thoughts. NH. Newbery House Magazine. 
Ata. talanta Gw. Good Words. NN. Nature Notes. 
Bank. ankers’ Magazine. Help. Help. oO. Out rey 
Bank L. Bankers’ Magazine (London). Harp. Harper’ s Magazine. OD. Our D 
BelM. Belford’s Monthly. HomR. Homiletic Review. OM. Overland Monthly. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. HM. Home Maker. PhrenM. Phrenological Magazine. 
Bkman. Bookman. HR. Health Record. PL. Poet Lore. 
B. Beacon. Ig. Igdrasil. at Presbyterian Quarterly 
BTJ. Board gt Trade Journal. JE. Internat’! Journal of Ethics. PRR. Presbyterian and Hictormed 
A rm. InM. Indian Magazine and Review. Review. 
CFM. Casnell’s Family Magazine. IrER. Irish Schematron Review. PR. Philosophical Review. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. IrM. Trish Month] PS. Popular Science Monthly. 
ChHA_ Church at Home and Abroad. JEd. Journal of Education. PSQ. Political Science Quarterly. 
ChMisI. Church POnaTy Intelligen- | JMSI. Journal of the Military Ser- | PsyR. Proceedings of the Society for 
cer and Record. vice Institution. Psychical Research. 
ChQ. Church Quarterly Review. JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- 8 uiver. 
CJ. Chambers’s Journal. gineering Societies. JEcon. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
CM. Century gure JRCI. Journalof the Royal Colonial nomics. 
CalM. Californian lustrated Maga- Institute. te os Review. 
zine. JurR. Juridical Review. view of Reviews. 
Cas.M Cassiers Magazine. K. Knowledge. Review of the Churches. 
CRev. Charities Review. KO. King’s Own. BBcon. Social Economist. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. LAH Lend a Hand. SC. School and College. 
CR. Contemporary Review. LH. Leisure Hour. ScotGM. Scottish Geographical Maga- 
CF. Christian Thought. Lipp. Lippincott’ s Monthly. zine. 
CritR. Critical Review Long. ongman’s Magazine. ScotR. Scottish Review. 
CSJ. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. LQ. ,ondon Quarterly Review. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
‘ Catholic World. LuthQ. Lutheran Quarterly Review. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
D. Dial. Luc. Lucifer. Str. Strand. 
Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine. LudM. Ludgate Monthly. SunM. Sunday Magazine. 
DM. Dominion Illustrated Monthly. ig: Lyceum. SunH. Sunday at-Home. 
DR. Dublin Review. M. onth. TB. Temple Bar. 
EconJ. Economic Journal. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Treas. Treasury. 
EconR. Economic Review. MAH. Magazine of Am. History. UE. University Extension. 
EdRA. Educational Review (New | Men. Menorah Monthly. UM. University Magazine. 
York). MisR. Missionary Review of World. US. United Service. 
EdRL. Educational Review (London). MisH. Missionary Herald. USM. United Service Magazine. 
Ed. Education. Mon. Monist. WelR. Welsh Review. 
EngM, Engineering Magazine. MM. Munsey’s Magazine. WR. Westminster Review. 
EL. English Illustrated Magazine. | Mus. Music. YE. Young England. 
ER. Edinburgh Review. MP. Monthly Packet. YM. Young Man. 





{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the August numbers of periodicals. 


Adams, John Couch, Sketch of, with Portrait, PS. Armies, Foreign 
®schylos, The Persians of, Am. C. Lawton, AM. The Thefficiency of the Army, P. L McDo. all, Black. 
Africa: The Revolution in Tactics and Dteatesy, H. wisdale, CR. 
Mashonaland, Alexander Boggie, GB, July. The New Infantry Attack, H. R. Gall, USM. 
The Pigmy Tribes of Africa, “Schiichter, ScotGM, July. Mounted aes i in 1816, US SM. 
Service in the Bights, West ‘Africa, bry Attack on ‘‘ Imperial Defense,” USM. 
Alaska—United States in Paragraphs, M AH. The Ttalan 4 Ouida 2 on, FR. 
Almshouse, The San Francisco, Mrs. E. A. Weaver, LAH, July. The Italian aot orn lng . Goiran, Harp. 
America, The Discovery of, ER, July. Army, United States: 
America, Equatorial, Travels i in, ER, July. Infantry Action and by Drill Regulations, US. 
Anarchism, Socialism, Anti-Semitism, M. Yininger, Men. Art, The Revival of, W. J. Stillman, AM. 
Angelico, Father, of Polina, Arturo Muston, MisR. Art, How Italy Retains her Hold on, Chaut. 
Pee oe re History of a J. Beddoe, ScotR, fal. Art Students in Italy, J. Schuyler Crosby, NAR. 
Archeology : Discoveries in the Cemetery of St. Priscilla, DR Astors, The, W. S. Bridgman, MM. 
Architecture : Australia: 
Modern American Residenc =e y Illustrations, ARec. Lending Money to Australia, R. Hamilton, NC. 
Early Renaissance in England, B. F. Fletcher, ARec. Constitutional Evolution in Australia, W. X. Rose, JurR, 
New York Flats and French Flats, ARec uly. 
The Basilica of Santa Maria Maggoire, ARec. Australian Defense, USM. 
Architectural Aberrations—IV., ARec Baalbek, Ruins of, Mac 
Byzantine Architecture, Prof. Aite alll ARec. Bacon vs. Ghabenpeare—ii. Edwin Reed, A. 
Ornament in Architecture, L. H. Sullivan, EngM. Bath and Its Memories, H. Russell, 


Argentine Republic, The, Don JuanS Attwell, NEM. Berlin Society, Professor Geffcken, ferR. 
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Bible and Biblical Criticism : 
The Anti-Biblical Higher Criticism, W. H. Green, PQ, July. 
The Study of the English Bible, T. ¢. Johnson, P' Leow: 
The Bible and Modern Discoveries, Joseph Cook, 
Influence of the Bible on Modern Jurisprudence, CT. 
The Inspiration of the Bible, Rev. P. Prescott, KO 
Critical Analysis of the First Book of Isaiah, iT. K. Cheyne, 
JewQ, July. 
The Fourth Gospel, Rev. J. A. ae Ex. 
The Aramaic Gospel, Prof. J. T . Marshall, Ex. 
Doctrine of Atonement in the New Testament, _ 
Place of Authority in Religious Belief, Ch, J 
oe > sing > Around the World with Wheel and am F. G. 
4enzZ, 
Biology, Matter and Form in, Thomas Dwight, ACQ, July. 
irds 
Love Birds and ees Parrots, W. T. Greene, EI. 
Talking Birds, A lwes, GOP. 
Bird Communities, F. A. Fulcher, YE. 
The Passing of the Birds, Bradford Torrey, AM. 
Biscuit Town—Reading, J. Hatton, 
—= Forest, From the, to the Black’ Sea—VIL., F. D. Millet, 
arp. 
Black Sea, From the Black Forest to the, F. D. Millet, Harp. 
Black Sea, fiQ0n the German Ocean to the, T. Stevens, O. 
Bohemia: The Mirror and Plate Glass Industry, BTJ, J uly. 
British Assoc iation at Edinburgh in 1834, LH. 
Boniface, ‘*‘ The +o of German Henry Gracey, MisR. 
Bostonians, The, Morris Bacheller. Sot 
Botany, Beginnings in, Byron D. aed: PS. 
Bouguereau, William Adolphe, C.S. Johnson, MM. 
Bridges and Bridge Builders, P - MacQueen, Cos. 
Browning, Robert, the Poet, W. S. Currell, PQ, July. 
Buddhism, ‘“‘ New,” in Japan, 6:1: Gulick, MisH. 
Business in Presidential ears, F. B. Thurber, NAR. 
Butterfly Hunting i in the Tropics, E. M. Aaron, GGM. 
“‘Cahenslyism * versus Americanism, Rev. John Conway, RR. 
California : 
Stagin ng in the Mendocino Redwcods, Ninetta Eames, OM. 
A California Farm Village, W. C. Fitzsimmons, Cos. 
Canada: Interest and Loyalty, E. Wiman, CR. 
Canada, The Great — of, C. A. Kenaston, CM. 
Carlyle, Thomas, Bkmar 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, ARec. 
Catholic Church : 
~~ — in the First Two Centuries, A..F. Hewitt, 
1Q, July 
Catholic Schools, The Regents of New York and, ACQ, July. 
Centaur, Guérin’s, Mrs. James T. Fields, Scrib 
Char: — of the District of Columbia, H. S . Everett, LAH, 


Jul 
Charity ‘Album, A Royal, RR 
Chester : That Quaint Old Roman LOlty. < . H. Redfield, HM. 
Chicago, Some Characteristics of, N Canby, Chaut. 
Chicago Fire, The, Joseph Kir kland, N EM. 
Chicago Massacre of 1812, The, Joseph Kirkland, MAH. 
ina 

Phases of Women’s Life in Nanking, H. L. Beebe, Chaut. 

Infanticide, Professor De Harlez, DR. 

Our National Attitude Toward the Chinese, CHA. 
Chloroform, Cause and Prevention of Death by, As, 2d qr. 
Cholera, Sir Joseph Fayrer, NewR. 

Christ : Recent Speculations as to His Person, 14. « July. 
Christ, The Pre- rn T. W. Hooper, PQ, July 
Christ, The Garments of, L. J. Bertrand, MisR. 

Church and Christianity : 

The Evidential Value of Christian Ex msenee, we July. 

Place of Authority in Religious Belief, ChQ, J 
Church of England: 

Disestablishment, QR, Jul 

Religious E quality, Ch 

Anglican Wi riters and t 

a "nea Theory ‘of Continuity, A 


Chur oh. Folk- Lore, 7. E. Vaux, NH. 

Church Moveme~ . in 1833, NH. 

Cleveland, Grover: A Character Sketch, G. F. Parker, RR. 
Cloister Life in the Days of Coeur de Lion, Dean Spence, GW. 
Coloma, Father Luis, Ly, July. 
Colonies and Imperial Federation 
rial Federation, F 


uly. 4 
ie Council of Reber. DR, Jul 
Me uh Marshall, Xce, 


British Im PP: Walton, JurR, July. 


A Pan-Anglican Alliance, J. Stanley Little, GB, July. 
Columbus, Christopher : 
— Geonher | Columbus: The Accomplishment, R. H. Clarke, 
uly 


y 
awe Columbus—IV., The Great Voyage, E. Castelar, 


Columbus and His Times—VI., W. H. Parker, GGM. 
The Land-Fall of Columbus— Capt. Fox’s View, GGM. 
Columbus and La Rabida, C. W. Currier, CW. 
bat — an Adventurer or Discoverer? L. Irving, 
a 
Letter of Columbus to Sant Angel, NatM. 
Com — and the Shrine of St. James, B. O’Reilly, ACQ, 


uly. 
Compressed Air for Street Cars, Herman Haupt, EngM. 
Comte, New Life of, Ly, July. 


THE REVIEW 








OF REVIEWS. 


Confederate Veteran Camp of New York, NatM. 

Congresses, Two, Contrasted, Thomas B. Reed, NAR. 

Conventions, Party, John T. Morgan, NAR. 

Corfu and the Ionian Sea, Constance F. Woolson, Harp. 

Corsican Folk-Lore, CJ. 

Cranmer, Thomas, Legal View of His Execution, A. Bailey, EH, 
ul 


Creation, Babylonian versus Hebrew Account of, PQ, July. 
Cremation, 8. Baring-Gould, CJ. 
Crime and Criminal Laws: 
Natural Selection and Crime, E. 8. Morse, PS. 
Court of Criminal Procedure for Scotland, JurR 
Crime and Criminal Law in the United States, E 
Crime in France, Mdme. Blaze de Bury, sy 
Currents of the North Atlantic, R. Benyon 
Cycling : The Evolijtion of the Cycle, Str J tS 
Cyprian, § ~ , Correspondence of, ChQ, J July. 
rus, 
Dairy Farm, A Michigan, Ella Rockwood, HM. 
Daniel, J. H. Hitchens on, YM. 
Deaconess Movement, The, The Nun of Kenmare, NAR. 
Deaf — National Institution for, at Paris, F. Deltour, 


Cha 
Diamond Industry, The, at Kimberley, Randolph Churchill, 


Dining, Art of, Col. Kenney-Herbert, NC. 
Dongan, Thomas, and the New York Charter, NatM. 
Dreams, Imagination in, F. Greenwood, C 
Dreams, Physiology of, As, 2d qr. 
Dress Reform in erica, Frenvon E. Russell, A. 
Dugeness or Dover? Maj. W. Verner, : 
Dwellings, Families and, Carroll D. Wright, PS. 
Earth, Birth of the, and ‘Its Death, C. Flammarion, GGM. 
Earthquakes : 
The Cause of Earthquakes, H. N. Hutchinson, K. 
The Earthquake of 1891 in Japan, NH 
Economic Association, Thc American, Lyman P. Powell, 
Chaut. 
Edinburgh : 
Religious ‘Associations of Edinburg? SunH. 
Scott’s ‘Own Romantic Town,’ 
Educated Class, The Irresponsible, Helen M. eg seer, A. 
Education, Wholesale, Charlotte A. Powell, L 
Education in Germany, F. Reutter, WR. 


tae Sapien Newspaper Press, W. F. Rae, NC. 
Cairo, Mrs. Brewer, SunH. 
In the Lotus Land, C. W. Wood, Arg. 
Eisteddfod. Yr, Ww. We Davies, Chaut. 
Elections, English 
The Genera Election and After, W. T. Stead, CR. 
The Moral of the Elections, Sidney Webb, CR. 
The Results of the Elections, Blac 
Wh a B hg = for Mr. Gladstone, NC. 
Bird’ = View of the General Election, NatR. 
The Rea Radical Programme, NatR. 
The Platform and the Elections, ER, July. 
The Liberal Unionists, NewR. 
Old Elections, Lord Brabourne, Black. 
Elizabeth. Queen, Sarah Tytl “ KK 
Engleberg and Its Monastery, E. J. Gou » Bes 
English Society, A Revolution in H. ie 
Equatoriai American Travels, ER, J 
Europe in 1890-91, Gen. S. A. opie %us. 
Families and Dwellings, Carroll D. Wright, PS. 
Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Sup te Bunnell, NA lee eaten, LH. 
Farm Or er Ni owe unnell, N. 
Farm Village, A California, W. ec mal Cos. 
Fiction: 
Faith and Fiction, Julia Wed warned. CR. 
Some Aspects of Sentiment, rth, WR. 
a — on One Theme, C. E Pi soll NH. 


Ee, July. 


rt, Cos. 


Fina: 
The Poll of Free Coina age Agitation, L , Minter, F, 
Repeal of the State Bay — David M. Stone, F 
Unfettered Bankin 


Bi-Metallism, D. D Watney” GB, July. 
Fires: Distribution Mains and Fire Service, CasM, July. 
Fisheries, Salt Water, of the Pacific Coast, P. L. Weaver, OM. 
Floods, Our Recent, Major J. W. Powell, N AR. 
Flower Missions and Their Work, N. S. Stowell, Dem. 
Force Bill, The Disastrous Effects of a, Hoke Smith, F, 
Fort Laurens, Ohio, Robert Shackelton, Jr., NatM. 
Foot, The Prehensile, of the East Indians, M.F. Regnault, PS. 
Foot-Ball, Intercollegiate Li 3 
France: Wayfaring in the e, E. H. Barker, TB. 
French Em — and the German ar, A. Forbes, NC. 
Freeman, QR July : James Bryce on, EH, July. 
Freemasons, i: uly. 
Froude, J. A., and His Critics, T. R. Holmes, WR. 
Garden, How a Wilderness Became a, CFM. 
Gardening, Formal and pontocees. 2 ER, July. 
Gases, phy: New of, V. Cornis 
Geography “ ew Chapters i in the Wisden of Science, A. D. 


Quciee ‘the re Exiles in, J. F. ef Harp. 
German Ocean, From the to the Black Sea, T . Stevens, oO. 


























‘Germany : 

William and Bismarck, CR. 

The Castle of Sibyllenort, SunM. 
Gilbert, John Thomas, IrM. 
Gloucester Harbor, In, R. Cleveland Coxe, CM. 
Gladstone, William Ewart, W. F. Day, MM. 
Gloves, =a Romance of, A. William Beck, Cos. 
Goness A e. de, Memoirs of, ER, Ju “f" 
hs, Ulfilas and the Conversion of. ee - 
got items Historical Notes on ag . C. Bol Sh 
Gold- gb in the Black we 2 . Hanson, EngM. 
Golf, The Apotheosis of, W. E. Norris, CM. 
Guérin’s Centaur, Mrs. James T. Fields, Scrib. 
Harris, Townsend, First American Minister in Ja; an, AM. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel: The Marble Faun, Mrs. J. K. Curtis, 


AR. 
Henley, Mr., Poetry of, A. Symons, FR. 
a: -Hunting and Heresy Trials, J. B. Remensnyder, 


R. 
Hildesheim and Its Churches, J. K. Poulin A Bes 
Historic Homes on Manhattan Island, R. H itherington, MM. 
Holland : Dutch Water-Meadows, T. T.’D. Piggott, CR. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Black. 
House-Heatin ne Practical Hints on—III., L. Allen, En ue. 


egies, AR. 














ungarians, The Coming of the, J. B. Bury, ScotR, — 
unting : With hong Iowa Chickens, Ed Sandys,.O 
Tbsenism, ie 
Jeera 5 a=) Shaler, Scrib. 
India: 


Our Road to India, F. R. Maunsell, USM. 
Gold Standard for India, BankL. 
Indian Life, George T. Kercheval, Le July. 
Indian Need, The, Mary E. Dew wie H. 
Industrial Progress, Unparalleled, R. H. Edmonds, F. 
Influenza, Dr Althaus, CR. 
Insurance : 
Risk in Sale in Relation to Insurance, J urR, July. 
Insurance Companies and Ground Rents, Bank.. 
Old-Age Pensions and Pauperism, LQ, July. 
Ionian Sea, Corfu and the, Constance PSicciaen, Harp 
tome ne: A Reminiscence of the Nation Of Fire, 


Treland : 
The Verdict of ee Edw. Dicey, NC. 
Provincial Home Rule, Marquis of orne, CR. 
An Irish Senate, Ly, J uly. 
Mr. Balfour's Workin the West, FR. 
Ireland Under Grattan’s Parliament, WR. 
Irish Spies and Informers, ER, July. 
Irish Question, An American View of ‘the, R. H. Dana 
Italian _ Masters—Paul Veronese, 1528-1588, W. J. Stiliman, 


Italy 
The Italian Army, G. Goiran, Ha 
How Italy Retains Her Hold on Art, Chaut. 
Art Students in Italy, J. Schuyler Crosby, NAR. 


Ja 
Giim: ses of the Japanese Lyric Drama, F. B. Harris, Chaut. 
The Earthquake of 1891, Miss Gordon Cumming, A 
An Ascent of Fuji the Peerless, C 4 
Townsend Harris, First American Minister in Japan, AM. 
Jews: The Synagogue, H. Ormonde, 
Jews in Spain During the Middle Ages, M. P. Villamil, CW. 
Joan of Arc: The - erdess of MRT CW. 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, Letters of, ChQ, J 
Journalism : The Egyptian Newspaper Pre ise W. F. Rae, NC. 
Kangaroo in America, The, R. 
Kipling, Rudyard, and His Tales. oR ow 
Knox, ohn, rof. oA Ss. Blackie, C 
Kossuth, Louis, 8. K. Schonber 
Kuenen. Abraham, Rev. P. H. Hicketeed, Skaggs J aly. 
Labor Movement in England, The, Tom ann 
Labor Party and the New Parliament, New 
Labor Unions, The Churches and, Rev. J.P. Soyle, F. 
Lally, Comte de, Letters of, NewR 
Lancashire, J. C. Fielden, Black 
Lapland : Among the Lapps, W. C. Preston, GW. 
Language, How to Learn a, Professor Blackie, RR. 
Language, The Evolution of, Jenny K. i Men. 
Light Houses in the United States, ACQ, Jul: 
Ling. Abraham, as a Strategist—IL., Archibald Forbes, 





Literature as a Career, Walter Besant, F. 

Literature, The Shudder in, Jules Claretie, NAR. 

—e German and French, Books About, B. Matthews, 
‘Os. 

Literary Paris, First Paper, Theodore Child, Ha a. 
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